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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Although welcome troop ships 
are arriving almost every day 
with young Americans eager to 
be at home after their part in the World 
War, it must be remembered that we are 
still represented abroad by more than a mil- 
lion and a half of our men in army uniform. 
Many topics are occupying the skilful head- 
line writers and are agitating the minds of 
those people to whom all public matters ap- 
pear in a'controversial aspect. But it is well 
to keep in mind the central fact, and to bring 
the various topics of the day into some rela- 
tionship to the situation as a whole. 


Our Great 
Armies Still 
in Europe 


For example, the United States 
Treasury is occupied with col- 
lecting the largest tax bill ever 
imposed upon any nation. The mechanism 
established under Mr. Roper, as the supreme 
tax-gatherer of all historic time, is to trans- 
fer twenty million dollars a day for a year 
to come from current production to the pub- 
lic purse. The country is about to subscribe 
to another colossal loan, and the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Glass, is doing 
everything in his power to awaken a spirit 
of confidence throughout the American busi- 
ness community, while also invoking the 
spirit of thanksgiving that will express itself 
anew, in the immediate future, with the ac- 
tual signing of the peace treaty. These tax 
and loan operations, which, taken tcgether, 
involve the absorption from private resources 
of $12,000,000,000, are to remind us that the 
burdens of war do not cease when the guns 
stop firing. The United States, Great 
Hritain, France, and Italy are still on a war 
basis. All of these countries are now spend- 
ing more per month for military purposes 
than they were in the earlier periods of actual 
var, After another year the financial bur- 
dens ought to show rapid reduction; but im- 
mense public debts will remain, and it will 


The Billa 
Have to be 
Paid 
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require an appreciable part of the productive 
energy of the world, for a generation to 
come, to amortize the accumulated costs of 
this desperate contest, that has compelled. 
America to intervene in Europe in order to 
have security at home. 


War taxes for a, long time to 
come will warn us of the perils 
that beset a disorganized world. 
We have forty-eight States in our Union, 
not one of which is tempted to encroach upon 
the territory of one of the others. The only 
recent controversy of any importance between 
our States was a legacy of war time, and it 
has been settled after the lapse of fifty years. 
West Virginia was held by the North, and 
“was detached from the seceded part of Vir- 
ginia early in the war period. It remained a 
separate State, and there subsequently arose 
the question in what proportion West Vir- 
ginia ought to share that pre-war indebted- 
ness for which the State in its original extent 
was justly responsible. The Supreme Court 
of the United States imposes upon West Vir- 
ginia a somewhat heavier burden than the 
people of that State have thought to be equit- 
able, but it will be borne loyally, and there 
will be no need of threat to put force behind 
the mandate of the court. A due regard for 
our institutions, a proper sense of the value 
of law and order, and a respect for the 
opinion of forty-seven sister States will all 
have dictated to West Virginia the one pos- 
sible course of proceeding. Whether West 
Virginia is to pay some twelve million dol- 
lars, or nothing at all, is a small matter to 
the quiet and peaceable citizen of that State 
as compared with the cost of denying the 
claim and subjecting the issue to the test of 
force. The citizen of West Virginia knows 
to-day that what he must pay as a result of 
this Supreme Court decision is a mere baga- 
telle in comparison with what he must pay as 
339 


The 
Value of 
Organization 
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a consequence of the /ack of a supreme court 
for the settlement of disputes in Europe. If 
The Hague Tribunal had possessed a mere 
fraction of the standing and authority of our 
Supreme Court, the quarrel between Austria 
and Serbia would not have precipitated a war 
that will burden every American taxpayer for 
a generation. 


What Union Lhe creation’ of the federal 
has Meantto Union, with its working meth- 
America ods for maintaining harmony 
among the States, was‘a movement vital to 
the interests of the common American citizen. 
This federalizing project that has worked so 
well for us in the United States was bitterly 
opposed when under debate previous to its 
adoption by many public men and politicians 
who were so-called “leaders” in their respec- 
tive States. They were fierce in their oppo- 
sition to the cirtailments of State sovereignty 
that were called for in the draft of the federal 
Constitution. But the plain people were 
wiser than these leaders, They had been 
through a good many years of war, and they 
wanted peace and security. They knew that 
a strong Union would keep the peace as 
among the big States and little States of the 
association itself, while also providing a wise 
plan for the bringing in at later times, in 
groups or singly, of the new States that were 
to grow up with the settling of the Western 
lands. They knew, furthermore, that the 
Union, while affording the best means of 
keeping peace here in America, was the only 
agency through which we could deal with 
Europe and the rest of the world. 


Obviously, then, in the war- 
stricken periods of modern his- 


Security the 
Great 
Demand tory, the common man_ has 
wanted security above all other public bless- 
ings, and has wished to have those political 
powers which we call “sovereignty” so dis- 
tributed as to contribute most to the freedom 
and safety which were the supreme desider- 
atum. The people themselves were the final 
authority ; and if they took some power away 
from the States and centered it in a federal 
government, they were not losing anything 
of their own, but were merely improving the 
agencies through which popular government 
could secure the objects that it sought. The 
ordinary citizen was exercising much of his 
actual power of self-government through the 
authority that he conferred upon his town, 
village, city, or county. He chose to give au- 
thority to his State government to keep the 
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local sub-divisions operating peaceably within 
their jurisdictions under general rules. He 
found it beneficial to give control of foreign 
affairs to a higher federal government. And 
since all these agencies were his own—set up 
for purposes of the general security and well- 
being—the plain citizen was giving up noth- 
ing of his inherent political power, but was 
exercising it all for his own best interests. 


In creating this permanent asso- 
ciation of States for harmony and 
security, we were providing the 
world with an example that in some measure 
it was bound to imitate sooner or later. The 
causes and consequences of our Civil War 
merely illustrated the value and need of the 
kind of union that Washington, Hamilton, 
and Madison advocated, and that Marshall, 
Andrew Jackson, Webster, Clay—and after- 
wards Lincoln—tried to develop and main- 
tain. There were no questions at issue which 
could not have been worked out better by 
peaceable means, with the unwavering ac- 
ceptance of the Union that had been formed, 
than by the appeal to force. Ours was a bit- 
ter and terrible experience and the lesson has 
sunk deep. The ordinary citizen knows the 
value of the Union for his best welfare, and 
he makes whatever sacrifices may be called 
for in the spirit of loyalty. This plain citi- 
zen has now made sacrifices beyond calcula- 
tion; and he is not likely to forget that the 
only fitting compensation lies in some ar- 
rangement to prevent future outbreaks that 
would involve America. 
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It ought to be understood that 
some of the statesmen who had 
most to do with securing our in- 
dependence and creating our transcontinental 
republic believed thoroughly in still larger 
associations of races, peoples, and nations. 
Mr. Jefferson’s idea of federal union was 
very large and inclusive. He confidently be- 
lieved that some form of federal association 
could sweep over the whole of North and 
South America, so that we in the Western 
Hemisphere might be secure against the evils 
of war that were so destructive in Europe. 
More than any other individual, Jefferson 
himself was responsible for the phrasing and 
announcement of the Monroe Doctrine. . He 
hoped to see associated States living harmoni- 
ously throughout North and South America. 
Canada has formed a group of organized 
States, and they live in good neighborhood 
with. our. federated republic. Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and the West Indies will in 
due time come completely under the sway of 
our system, not through force or conquest, 
but through the mutual agreements of neigh- 
bors by means of which all differences will be 
amicably settled without war, just as the Su- 
preme Court at Washington settles the dif- 
ferences among our States or between citizens 
of different commonwealths. South America, 
furthermore, is making practical as well as 
theoretical progress in the direction of the 
substitution of legal and orderly peace-keep- 
ing methods for the barbarism of war. Every- 
thing beneficent of this kind in the Western 
Hemisphere has been in harmony with the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 


The Vision 
f 


0 
Jefferson 


, When we were creating our in- 
eace Leagues ,. . cece ° 
d dividual States and limiting their 
sovereignty by federating them 

under a central government, our statesmen 
were feeling the influence of doctrines then 
very familiar among political philosophers 
everywhere. . The apostles of freedom in Eu- 
rope whose teachings had resulted in the 
French Revolution were advocating not only 
the inherent rights of man and the gospel of 
democracy, with national self-determination, 
but they were also proclaiming the Federation 
of Europe and the abolition of war. The 
reaction following the Napoleonic Wars de- 
feated the program of the thinkers and phil- 
osophers, Autocracy asserted itself, and the 
democratic wave was checked. ‘The peace 
league that was to have been built upon the 
foundation of European democracy could not 
be consummated. Instead of that we saw 
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the peace compact of emperors known as the 
“Holy Alliance.” Meanwhile, however, the 
leaders in North America were not only cre- 
ating commonwealths, but were federating 
them into a League of Peace that grew into 
our American Union. 


While in form we observed neu- 
trality when the Latin-American 
countries were breaking away 
from Spain, we were quick to recognize their 
independence, and anxious to construct some 
kind of Pan-Americanism that should se- 
cure peace and harmony in the western 
world while helping to defend America 
against the colony-grabbing, empire-building 
policies of Europe. This larger concept that 
lay in the minds of our early statesmen must 
be understood, in order to appreciate the na- 
ture and bearing of many of the particular 
facts of history. It is not at all true that the 
fathers of the republic regarded American 
isolation as a policy to control future gene¢ra- 
tions without limit. Under Washington’s 
advice we have gone forward until we have 
attained a mature strength that the leaders 
of the early period clearly foresaw. They 
were confident that a time would come when 
democracy would also prevail in Europe, and 
when some form of association of nations 
would put an end to the European militaristic 
system. Everything in the spirit of the large- 
visioned founders of our republic would sup: 
port the view that, when in the course of time 
Europe should become democratic and should 
seek to insure world-peace by forming a peace- 
keeping association, it would be our privilege 
to join in this extension of the principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the other continents. 
The Monroe Doctrine was merely a mile- 
stone on the road to world-wide democracy 
and peace. 


Monroe 
Doctrine a 
Mile-stone 


ities Precisely as our Civil War con- 
Peace is Ameri- firmed the need and value of our 
can Doctrine federal Union of States, so the 
World War has illustrated and confirmed the 
need of a union of nations with a mechanism 
for preventing war. Furthermore, the ef- 
fort now to consummate such a league or 
association of peoples ought not to obscure 
the fact that through our entire history we 
have been working toward precisely such a 
consummation. We have always and every- 
where proclaimed the rights of peoples to gov- 
ern themselves, and the need of settling dif- 
ferences without war. Our Monroe Doc- 
trine was not primarily an assertion of our 
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leadership in America; it was rather an ap- 
peal to the world to recognize, generously 
and justly, the inherent rights of the peoples 
of the Western World to create their own 
institutions without interference. It was 
never possible to expound the Monroe Doc- 
trine without making it plain that we be- 
lieved also in the ultimate right of the com- 
mon people in Germany or Russia or else- 
where to govern themselves, and to be se- 


cure against militaristic assault from without. _ 


Along with the Monroe Doc- 
trine we have been building up 
-a somewhat related though quite 
‘distinct theory called ‘Pan-Americanism.” 
The political dogmas named for Monroe 
have been fairly well: accepted for.a good 
while. Europe, however, in this commercial 
age has made enormous :investments .in the 
Western Hemisphere;-and there has.grawn up 
in Latin America the doctrine that European 
naval power should not be invoked to insure 
private undertakings. The Monroe Doctrine 
and the Pan-American attitude have a purely 
protective character. We had expressed the 
opinion that American territory ought not to 
be seized by European empire builders. If 
that opinion now becomes universally ac- 
cepted, the Monroe Doctrine can hardly be 
said to be in danger. That we in the United 
States have any continuing mission of guar- 
dianship over South America as against the 
preferences of the South American people 
themselves is not a necessary inference from 
the Monroe Doctrine, although some men 
have thus interpreted it. We shall, natu- 
rally, maintain as much of the defensive atti- 
tude as circumstances may require. 


Defensive 
Attitudes 


In the earlier ‘stages of the at- 
tempts to organize world peace; 
as, for example, in The Hague 
Conferences, when certain forms of general 
arbitration courts were proposed, we thought 
it well to reserve the right to have strictly 
American questions arbitrated in America 
rather than to have them adjudicated at The 
Hague. There were ample grounds twenty 
years ago for the reservation that the United 
States made in adhering to The Hague 
Treaties. The conditions are greatly 
changed; but there is no reason why Ameri- 
can questions should in future go to Europe 
for settlement under a League of Nations 
project if Americans prefer to settle them on 
this side of the Atlantic. “Europe” and 
“America” suggest some groupings to be rec- 


Some 
Natural 
Groupings 
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ognized in the League plans, The important 
thing for the world is the substitution of law 
and justice for the rule of force and the ter- 
ror of war. The whole history of the United 
States has been that of an effort to secure 
peace with justice; and our Supreme Court 
has given the most conspicuous example. Our 
Monroe Doctrine has been one phase of an 
endeavor to secure for the whole Western 
Hemisphere something of the same kind of 
rule of right and reason that our own League 
of States gives us under the federal Consti- 
tution, With the growth of popular self- 
government in the world, we see the cor- 
responding tendency to create international 
order, and it is a beneficent movement. 


We went into The Hague Con- 
ferences to persuade the nations 
to improve international rules 
and methods and to give up military impe- 
rialism in favor of a world of law. If our 
example and our opinions could have pre- 
vailed in those conferences, there would have 
been no World War. We have shown our 
own disposition toward the world in re- 
peated proposals to sign arbitration treaties; 
and indeed, we have many such treaties in 
existence to-day. In the very nature of our 
political structure we have always stood in 
the world for the extension of peace and for 
the creation of tribunals to settle differences 
between sovereignties. At Paris the nations of 
Europe are trying to obtain for themselves the 
every-day security that Americans possess by 
reason of the political order that prevails 
throughout North America, and we must be 
ready to give aid and encouragement. 


We Must 
Uphold Our 
Principles 


It was, however, a very excep- 
_ tional emergency that compelled 

the United States to send great 
armies to fight on European soil. The Euro- 
pean nations ought long ago to have sup- 
pressed their rivalries and to have surren- 
dered enough of their individual sovereignty 
to have created a European association which 
would have protected the Balkan States and 
curbed such autocracies as Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Austria have been in recent times. It 
might be well to allow the Western Hemi- 
sphere to proceed with its internal develop- 
ment of order and to create its own tribunals 
for strictly American questions. It might 


Evrope Must 
Accept 
. Facts 


also be well for the European nations—ab- 
sorbing the lessons derived from their own 
experiences—to accept the simple truth that 
they have to live as contiguous peoples on 
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their own continent. We should not wish 
to avoid membership in an association of the 
nations of the world, but such a league should 
perhaps recognize the fact that Europe con- 
stitutes one group and that America consti- 
tutes another. The new map of Europe must 
be accepted by European nations in good 
faith, precisely as New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio accept in good faith the map of the 
United States; and it is to be no ordinary 
future concern of ours to protect European 
peoples from one another. 


Repeatedly in these pages we have 
emphasized the fact that America 
had already joined a league of 
nations to enforce world peace, and had ac- 
cepted the sacrifices of a great war to accom- 
plish a supreme end. Without the formali- 
ties of a treaty of alliance or any other form 
of ‘general agreement, we sent two millions of 
our men to fight in Europe; advanced money 
and supplies to our associates on a scale that 
bewilders the imagination; made common 
cause in a variety of ways; secured universal 
assent to certain principles, a number of 
which were mentioned in what are known as 
President Wilson’s “Fourteen Points.” The 
fourteenth point reads as follows: 


We Are 
Already 
Committed 


A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose 
of affording mutual guarantees of political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity to great and 
small states alike. 


President Wilson, 
referring to the objects of the war and the 
settlement that must be made declared that 
it could all be put in a single sentence, as 
follows: 


In one of his speeches, 


What we seek is the reign of law based upon 
the consent of the governed, and sustained by 
the organized opinion of mankind. 


President Wilson’s generalized statements 
have been of great value, because they have 
been made familiar to the intelligent people 
of every nation in Europe, and have been ac- 
cepted almost universally by the public (as 
distinguished from the diplomats and politi- 
cal leaders). These principles are those for 
which America has always stood. Their ac- 
ceptance was implied by the European Allies 
when they asked us to send great armies to 
Europe. What we have already done, there- 
fore, has been to exemplify in the fullest 
measure all the doctrines and principles of a 
League of Nations. ‘The sufficient answer to 
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VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR FROM THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, PARADING IN WASHINGTON 


(This celebration at the nation’s capital is being re- 
peated in countless cities throughout the land, as a 
tribute to local units before their demobilization. In 
the foreground of the picture may be seen a group of 
veterans of the Civil War) 


those who are now warning us that a league 
to prevent war may involve us in future wars, 
is to be found in the hard facts as they stand. 
It was the lack of a league which precipitated 
the war into which we were drawn. It was 
to create a league and to establish peace that 
we went to war. European powers must 
now, without selfish reservations, live up to 
their actual or their implied promises made 
when we went to their assistance on the large 
scale, turning the tide and enabling them to 
secure complete victory. 


It was never practicable, after 
our Revolutionary War, for the . 
States to pull apart. They were 
living in a world that made it necessary for 
them to codperate. Nevertheless, such co- 
operation was far more efficient with a good 
kind of Constitution than with an inferior 
kind. In a general way, the same thing is 
true of the large association of nations. We 
are already involved so deeply in the business 
of maintaining world peace that we cannot 
possibly withdraw. The world is to-day 
actually proceeding on an organized basis. 


Organization 
is Already 
a Fact 








3s 
We have madeaundred years of history in 


the last twenty-four months. We cannot 
tolerate the modern kind of warfare, with its 
use of new and deadly methods which tend 
to embroil the whole planet. We are now 
inevitably associated with the justice-loving 
democracies of the earth to check aggressive 
warfare before it is fairly begun. Those 
who think otherwise cannot comprehend the 
altered facts. They have somehow ceased to 
see things as they are, and are looking in- 
ward at their own mental processes. They 
have lost the power to see simply what it 
means to have a million and a half of our 
American boys at this very moment organized 
as great armies in Europe, a large part of 
them on German soil, while Europe is in the 
seething processes of democratic reconstruc- 
tion. To raise the question now whether or 
not the United States ought to be associated 
with the European powers in plans to secure 
permanent peace is to debate the thing after 
it has happened. The action that we have 
already taken goes far beyond any future 
form of words. Nothing can ever confront 
us under any draft of a League of Nations 
that could involve us as deeply in the future 
as we are at this moment involved in the set- 
tlement of world issues, 


seein We are, then, beyond escape, as- 
Arrangements sociated with the other free 
Desirable . ° 

nations in the commendable pur- 

pose of preventing aggressive and unjust at- 
tacks by one nation upon another. Experi- 
ence and common sense, however, would 
show us that it is better to have some formal 
methods for maintaining this unified influence 
for good, rather than to do without such 
definite arrangements. It is obvious, further- 
more, that no mechanism for preventing war 
and upholding justice and freedom could 
possibly be devised without frank and ample 
discussion. ‘There is no impropriety in ana- 
lyzing in the most unreserved fashion every 
paragraph, clause and phrase. Any proposed 
treaty or agreement providing for the con- 
tinued efforts of the countries which have 
already joined their resources in ending a 
colossal war must be scrutinized and debated. 
But the general idea must be accepted. Any 
arrangement whatsoever for compelling Aus- 
tria to stay her hand when it was lifted 
against Serbia, would have made it prac- 
tically impossible for Germany to strike. It 
is heartbreaking to think what the world 
might have been spared if the nations had 
been leagued together five years ago. The 
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opportunity has now come to readjust the 
European situation, and thereby to strengthen 
almost immeasurably the security of both 
North America and South America. There 
is nothing that the United States professes to 
desire for herself and her neighbors that will 
not be the better safeguarded if world peace 
is maintained by a League of Nations. What 
we might seem to contribute to the league 
would be given back to us in double measure. 


For a few days there was an in- 
tense agitation, if newspaper 
headlines are taken into account, 
over the criticisms of many Republican Sena- 
tors and a few of their Democratic colleagues, 
directed against the tentative draft of the 
so-called “covenant” of the League of Na- 
tions as presented in the Peace Conference by 
President Wilson on February 14. Under 
the leadership of Senator Lodge, some thirty- 
five Republican Senators joined in a state- 
ment that amounted to a threat that the 
peace treaty would not be ratified if there 
was associated with it the league arrangement 
that had been agreed upon at Paris. The 
criticism will be valuable, and the threat will 
be abandoned. Back of any league there must 
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HON, HENRY C. LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(Who will be leader of the Republican majority 
in the Senate) 
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MILES POINDEXTER JAMES A. REED 


FOUR SENATORS WHO HAVE BEEN CONSPICUOUS IN OPPOSING OR CRITICIZING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AS 
PROJECTED AT PARIS 


always be the physical and moral power of 


nations and peoples. America has shown 


that her power is already available for the 
securing of justice and peace. We must not 
be parties, therefore, to any agreement that 
would lessen our ability to protect ourselves 
or to secure our aims and objects. If the 
draft of the league as published in February 
is unwise or unsuited to our position in the 
world, now is the time for the most unspar- 
ing discussion. We do not happen to share 
the apprehension of some of the Republican 
Senators, but we agree that the League draft 
might be much improved in various ways. 


Americans in general probably 
hold to the view that the League 
mechanism can hardly be other- 
wise than beneficial to peacekeeping nations. 
The explicit recognition of the Monroe Doc- 
trine that some of the Senators call for may 
be found less necessary after more careful 
study. There is a widespread opinion that it 
would have been better if President Wilson 
had kept in closer touch with the Senate. If 
Mr. Lodge, Mr. Knox, Mr. Hitchcock, or 
some other member or members of the Senate 
had been in Paris with the American dele- 
gates, there would have been some clear ad- 
vantages. Nevertheless, there are also some 
advantages in the fact that no question of 
senatorial courtesy is involved. ‘The Senate 
is a part of the treaty-making power, and it 
will have to deal responsibly with the peace 
treaty and the league project when these great 
matters are submitted to it. 


Americans 
Generally 
Favorable 


A@rect if there was over-emphasis in' 
Debate te some of the attacks, such as those 
made by Senators Poindexter and 
Borah, we must remember that this is a large 
and busy country and that it takes bold meth- 
ods to bring an important matter under full 
discussion. The tour of Ex-President Taft 
with Dr. Lowell of Harvard and Mr. Mor- 
genthau of New York, advocating the League 
of Nations, was rendered much more useful 
by reason of the criticisms of Borah, Poindex- 
ter, Lodge, and Knox. President Wilson had 
come home from Paris to spend a very few | 
days at the close of the Congressional session. | 
On landing, he had spoken in Boston ; and, on 
the eve of his sailing again for France, March 
5, he had addressed an audience in New 
York. His appeal was on broad grounds and 
he did not argue details. Seemingly the 
vigorous attack of the Republican Senators 
has been useful at Paris and has helped, 
rather than hurt, the position of the United 
States in the Peace Conference. The great 
debate here in America will in all probability 
contribute not a little to the perfecting of 
arrangements at Paris. 


The best hope for peace, after all, 
y * . 

to be is to be found, not in the verbal 
Disarmed forms of the League of Nations, 
but in the actual settlement of European 
problems including the abolition of what we 
may term the internal militaristic system. 
France must be relieved of the henceforth in- 
tolerable burden of immense standing armies 
for defense; and the only way to accomplish 
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, HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
; TAKEN IN SAN FRANCISCO 

(Mr. Taft, who had made a series of addresses across 
the country advocating a League of Nations, spoke on 
the platform with President Wilson in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, March 4. on the eve of Mr. 
Wilson’s return to France) 


this is to disarm the enemy promptly and 
completely. The best news, therefore, of last 
month was contained in the preliminary ac- 
count of the military features of the peace 


treaty. According to the reports, Germany 
must give up her conscription system and be 
limited to a volunteer army of 100,000 men, 
with twelve-year enlistment terms. Ger: 
many’s fortifications along the frontier must 
be abolished. There must be an end to the 
great business of munition-making. In short, 
the peace treaty will require Germany to 
abandon entirely the notion of domination in 
, Central Europe, or of leadership through su- 
perior military strength. It.is evident that 
Germany must be allowed a small army for 
the maintenance of civil order for some time 
to come. The whole world will welcome this 
wise decision at Paris, as representing the only 
possible beginnirig of a general reduction of 
military burdens. The German people them- 
selves will experience relief, inasmuch as 
militarism victimized them while it menaced 
their neighbors. Mr. Simonds in this issue 
tells our readers of the French alarm in 
February over Germany’s apparent resur- 
gence. But France is now reassured and 
hopeful. 


It is further decided that Berlin 
will lose political control ovér 
the German provinces west of the 
Rhine, at least for some time to come. France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark are en- 
titled to permanent relief from the over- 
shadowing danger of a militant Germany; 
and it would be a very illogical peace treaty 
that should fail to deprive Germany of the 
power to attack or to bully her neighbors. 
The peace treaty, as we have explained in 
previous numbers of the Review, had in all 
its parts been in steady process of develop- 
ment at the hands of a series of committees 
for many weeks past; and by the middle of 
March it was approaching the stage which 
would permit the presence of the German 
delegates at Versailles. Unquestionably the 
military and territorial conditions as deter- 
mined by the victorious Allies will have to be 
accepted without much parley. The Ger- 
mans will probably make more urgent appeal 
on the question of the amount of money to be 
paid for reparation. It was reported last 
month that the total bill would probably be 
something like $35,000,000,000. It is not, 
of course, a question of abstract right or jus- 
tice, but of what can be done under the con- 
ditions. The idea of collecting anything for 
war expenditures seems to have been given 
up; but Germany will have to pay for dam- 
ages in Belgium and France, for shipping 
sunk, and so on. With normal business con- 
ditions restored, it ought to be possible for 
Germany to pay off her war obligations with- 
in a period of not more than twenty-five 
years. This is upon the assumption that after 
a reasonable period there will be relative in- 
dustrial and economic freedom throughout 
the world, so that Germany may have an op- 
portunity to earn the money which she must 
have if she is to meet her bills. 


Fixing Other 
Peace 
Conditions 


The newer nations that are aris- 
ing from the break-up of Euro- 
pean Empires are indebted for 
their new liberties to the victory that was ex- 
pressed in the armistice of November 11; 
and in like manner their future welfare re- 
quires freedom from militarism and member- 
ship in a League of Nations of some kind. 
There should be no delicacy, therefore, at 
Paris about subjecting them to reasonable 
conditions, They should accept boundaries as 
fixed, in good faith. They should not menace 
any of their neighbors through use of force. 
They should not fortify their frontiers. There 
should, in short, exist throughout Europe a 


” Regulation 
of the 
New States 
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congeries of democratic states obliged to live 
peaceably with one another. 


There was regrettable delay for 
German 5 ° 
Ships and. a number of weeks in making ar- 
Food Relief ~~ +angements by means of which a 
great deal of idle German ship tonnage could 
be made available for moving troops and food. 
Most of the American soldiers now in Europe 
have been detained for lack of means to bring 
them home. A large part of our continued 
burden of taxation is due to the expense of 
feeding this vast idle army, that cannot be 
demobilized until landed on our own shores. 
Perhaps we should have been more peremp- 
tory in our demand for the use of German 
ships. The delay was due in part to argu- 
ments over the extent to which food might 
be taken to Germany on the return trips. 
The deadlock was broken by the eloquence 
of Mr. Lloyd George in the Peace Confer- 
ence on March 8th, when he read a letter 
from an English General emphasizing the 
point that his (British) soldiers in German 
territory were protesting against the sight of 
women and children in a state of starvation. 
It had been thought at Paris that if Germany 
were allowed to pay directly for the food she 
needed, her ability to pay damages would be 
reduced by so much. It finally appeared, 
however, that unless Germany were allowed 
to buy food, she might be so prostrated by 
hunger and so paralyzed by the chaos of Bol- 
shevism and of civil disorder that the pros- 
pect of her paying anything at all might 
speedily vanish. 


Furope’'2 Meanwhile, what it has been 
urope 8 ° 
Hope of costing us to postpone the use of 
Abundance the ships would go far toward 
feeding Germany and would also pay for a 
good deal of restoration work in Belgium. 
There had been far too much delay at Paris 
in finding practical solutions for such ques- 
tions as transportation and food. After Au- 
gust, the food problems of Europe will be less 
urgent. This year’s crop will be grown for 
the benefit of civil populations, and not for 
the abnormal demands of war. Authentic 
reports indicate that many parts of Germany 
had reached the stage of serious under- 
nourishment at the beginning of March. It 
would probably be best for the Allies, as well 
as for the Germans themselves, to have the 
peace treaty signed at the earliest possible 
moment and the dangerous conditions of en- 
forced idleness removed through the supply 
of cotton, metals and other raw materials to 


German industrial communities. Large 
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4 
MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER, HEAD OF THE INTER-ALLIED 
FOOD COMMISSION 


(Mr. Hoover is at the head of an organization that is 
now controlling transportation in Austria, and is to be 
charged with executing the new plans for food relief 
in Germany. Hé announces his retirement from public 
work in the near future) 


powers were recently conferred upon Mr. 
Hoover as head of the Allied Food Commis- 
sion to distribute supplies in Austria. Italy 
was induced also to relax certain regulations 
which had made it difficult to send American 
relief into Czechosiovakia and the South Slav 
districts. Mr. Hoover’s revised estimates of 
supply and demand led him to announce last 
month that wheat prices would remain nor- 
mally high, and that the United States Gov- 
ernment was not likely to incur the estimated 
loss of a billion dollars—nor indeed any loss 
at all—by reason of its guarantee of $2.26 
per bushel for the American wheat output of 
1919. There will be a desperate effort dur- 
ing the growing season, that begins with the 
present month of April in the north temper- 
ate zone, to raise food enough to relieve the 
famished world. Europe hopes for abun- 
dance, with a good crop year. 


In February the alert and bril- 

“Resurgence” liant writers of leading articles 
Musion in the French newspapers, who 
are guided by the controlling statesmanship 
of the day, were proclaiming (as telegraphed 
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HON. DAVID R. FRANCIS, AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 


(Mr. Francis had left Petrograd early last year, and 
had spent a considerable peried in northern Russia and 
Siberia before returning to the United States. He tes- 
tified last month before a Senate committee on condi- 
tions in Russia) 


to America and to the ends of the earth) the 
“amazing resurgence of Germany.” It 
looked, indeed, as if Germany, having been 
quite at the mercy of the victors in Novem- 
ber, had been making a swift recovery and 
was assuming an attitude that might mean 
trouble again in the near future. The con- 
vention that met at Weimar had been sur- 
prisingly unanimous in its support of Ebert, 
and in its immediate acceptance of the pro- 
visional constitution ; and the inciters of revo- 
lutionary disorder had seemed to be entirely 
suppressed. But disorder broke out again all 
over Germany, and the French press in due 
time recovered its poise. The “resurgence” 
was illusory. There is much more danger 
that Germany will go completely to pieces in 
the social and economic reactions following 
her defeat, than that she will recover strength 
and offer combat to her recent foes. 


The German people have had 
enough of war, and Europe has 
had enough already of Bolshe- 
vism. A well-ordered Germany, with the 
weapons of war beaten into plowshares and 


Russian 
Menace 
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implements of peace, will far better serve 
the interests of European civilization than a 
Germany destroyed by the plague of red 
socialism and civil strife. The thing most 
likely to save Germany from this fate will 
be a supply of food and the materials with 
which to resume industry. Meanwhile, the 
great menace to Europe is not German or 
Austrian militarism, because these are de- 
stroyed. The menace lies in the social mala- 
dies of Russia, which have a tendency to 
break through the moral and political quar- 
antines and infect mankind at large. There 
is some ground for hope that the more nor- 
mal elements, which probably now control 
much more than two-thirds of the area and 
perhaps also more than two-thirds of the 
population of Russia, may during the course 
of the present year restore order and sane 
authority. - After ‘such an orgy of violent 
radicalism, there is always danger of a re- 
action to the other extreme of military.-autoc- 
racy. Russia’s misfortunes are chiefly due to 
the ignorance of more than nine-tenths of 
the population. Many millions of these 
Russian people will have died as a result 
of the hard experiences of a brief five-year 
period, culminating in the winter now end- 
ing. 

Senator Overman’s Committee 
at Washington, which has been 
investigating the influence of 
Bolshevism in America, has taken testimony 
of very wide range. One of the most im- 
portant witnesses has been Ambassador 
David R. Francis, who has recently returned 
to America after experiences in Russia and 
Siberia that have illustrated his strong and 
sterling qualities as a typical American and a 
man of force and courage. Mr. Raymond 
Robins has had much experience in Russia, 
including acquaintance with the Bolshevist 
leaders; and he is one of the witnesses who 
hold to the view that the course of things 
in Russia might have been changed, and that 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty between Germany 
and the Bolshevist Government might have 
been obviated, if the Allies had taken good 
advice and supported Russia more promptly 
and cordially. There is so much conflict of 
opinion and testimony regarding the course 
of affairs in Russia that any of us may think 
it permissible to say that we hold judgment 
in suspense. It was well known to the mili- 


Testimony 
at 
Washington 


tary and civil leaders of the Allies last Sep- 
tember that a terrible famine must overtake 
large parts of Russia before another summer. 
There was no way to send relief, and it was 
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thought best to allow the Germans to bear 
the odium for a situation they had produced. 
It is a sad and awful story, and in due time 
we shall understand it in more detail. 


geen the end of February and in 

Sixty-Fifth the opening days of March there 

Conorese was extraordinary excitement in 
Government circles at Washington. The 
Democratic Congress was to expire at noon 
of Tuesday, the 4th. A number of the great 
appropriation bills, which were to provide 
funds for the carrying on of Government de- 
partments during the year beginning July Ist, 
were piled up as unfinished business in the 
Senate, some of them still in the hands of 
committees. The Democrats hoped that busi- 
ness could be sufficiently cleared away so 
that there would be no need of the convening 
of the new Congress before the regular date 
which falls on the first day of next December. 
President Wilson had calmly announced that 
he was going to sail for France on Wednes- 
day, the 5th, remaining there until the Peace 
Conference had finished its work, and that 
he would not call an extra session until he 
came back. The Republicans, insisted that 
more time was necessary for the proper con- 
sideration of measures appropriating a num- 
ber of billions of dollars, and carrying a great 
deal of vital legislation as “riders,” and they 
loudly demanded an immediate extra session. 
The progress of fiscal measures, moreover, 
was delayed by debates in the Senate upon the 
League of Nations, the railroad situation, and 
other matters of great moment. 


i President Wilson had landed at 
President Boston on February 24th. He 
onthe Scene bad spoken there in defense of 

the League of Nations under the auspices of 
the Governor of Massachusetts and the 
Mayor of the city. He had then hastened 
to Washington and had entertained the mem- 
bers of the Committees on Foreign Affairs 
of both Houses as his guests, so that he might 
answer their questions about the League of 
Nations project. He had sent a request from 
Paris to Congress to await his coming before 
debating the League; but the remaining days 
of the session were so few that several of the 
senators made their speeches before Mr. Wil- 
son’s arrival. His return, instead of expe- 
diting the passage of the appropriation bills, 
seemed to have the opposite effect. On the 
final Monday and Tuesday Senators Sher- 
man, of Illinois, and La Follette, of Wiscon- 
sin, took the responsibility for a “filibuster” 








PRESIDENT: AND MRS. WILSON LANDENG AT 
‘ BOSTON, FEBRUARY 24, 


which prevented the passage even of the two 
or three measures which had been slated for 
adoption by common consent. Perhaps never 
before in the history of the country has there 
been so conspicuous a failure to pass appro- 
priation bills. There had been serious ques- 
tion for ‘a time about the passage of the Tax 
Bill; but, as we explained last month, it had 
finally been adopted. 


ies Among the appropriation bills 
hat, which failed were those for the 
Army and Navy and District of 

Columbia, the General Deficiency Bill, the 
Sundry Civil, the Agricultural, the Indian, 
and the special Soldier Settlement measure. 
There was a Public Buildings measure that 
failed; and the Water Power and Coal and 
Oil Land Leasing bills and the Immigration 
bill all went over. With the President’s ar- 
rival in France on March 13th, the news 
from Paris encouraged the belief that the 
work of the Conference is to be speeded up 
and the most essential matters agreed upon 
in the immediate future. It is believed that 
President Wilson will call a special session of 
the new Congress to meet in May, even 
though he may not return to Washington 
until the first week of June. If the President 
should modify his intentions as expressed in 
the first days of March and should fix the 
date for the special session early in May the 
country would be gratified. There is such a 
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vast amount of pending legislative business 
that the public interest will be better served 
if Congress can be set at work promptly. 
eile The new House will be under 
Now Republican control, with the 
Responsible Fon, Frederick Gillett, of Mas- 
sachusetts, as speaker, Mr. Gillett has had a 
long and creditable record at Washington 
and his choice is approved very generally. Mr. 
James R. Mann, of Illinois, did not desire 
to continue as Republican floor leader, and 
his place is to be taken by Mr. Frank W. 
Mondell, of Wyoming. Under the present 
rules of the House, Mr. Mondell’s position 
carries more actual power than Mr. Gillett’s. 
Some of the newspapers have made haste in 
advance to praise or to disparage the new 
leaders, judging them by the application of 
arbitrary standards to their past records. The 
country, however, will give each of them the 
benefit of the doubt, and will wait to see if 
their statesmanship is of a quality to match 
the stupendous issues that are before us. 
These are no times for selfish intrigues or 
petty methods in public business. To be ex- 
plicit, the new leaders in both House and 
Senate are likely to be judged quite promptly 
by the way in which they deal with the un- 
finished measures that would have been placed 
on the statute books but for Republican ob- 
struction, It may be true that the recent 
Democratic leaders did not manage their leg- 
islative program with efficiency. Neverthe- 
less, a majority has responsibilities; and the 
delays due to minority obstruction can only 
be justified by a very broad and wise course 
of action when the minority, as now, has it- 
self become the majority. 


Thus the bill providing for the 
improvement and settlement of 
lands for the benetit of returning 
soldiers ought to be made a law in the open- 
ing days of the new session. Provisions for 
the leasing of oil and coal lands ought to be 
delayed no longer. It is obvious that the 
great appropriation bills will have to be 
passed in order that the public services may 
not be embarrassed. It may be found advan- 
tageous to subdivide some of the pending bills 
so that general legislation may be dealt with 
on its merits, and not swept through as ap- 
pended to appropriation bills. The railroad 
appropriation of $750,000,000 went through 
the House as a distinct matter, while in the 
Senate it was consolidated with a general defi- 


ciency bill carrying a total of $842,000,000. 


Prompt 
Action 
Needed 
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HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, OF WYOMING: 
(Who will be floor leader of the Republican majority) 


It ought to have remained a separate measure 
and passed by unanimous consent. The Navy 
bill, totalling in round figures $825,000,000, 
included a new and important program of 
construction looking several years ahead, and 
it conferred power upon the President to sus- 
pend the building of some of the big ships at 
his discretion. It might be wiser to divide 
the Navy bill, passing appropriations as part 
of the annual budget, while dealing separately 
with naval policy and construction plans. 


The Sixty-fifth Congress, which 
on the 4th of March, in news- 
paper parlance, “passed into his- 
tory,” did not make its exit in the midst of 
plaudits and acclaim. The Democratic jour- 
nals have not been at much pains to single 
out the leaders of the recent Congress for 


Historic Deeds 
of the 
“Sixty-fifth” 


special tributes. Nevertheless, this body will 
be honorably associated on the scrolls of 
fame with the two-year period that must 
claim for its records the largest space of any 
like period in all our national annals. This 
was the Congress that began its active work 
with a declaration of war against Germany. 
Under its authority the peaceful, unprepared 
American nation, in a brief period of months, 
became intensively militarized. This late 
Congress ordained the raising and training 
of great armies. It levied war taxes to the 
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extent of ten billion dollars. It authorized 
the Executive to borrow money to the extent 
of twenty-two billions. It commandeered 
the basic industries, and it provided for the 
making of war material on an unprecedented 
scale. It recognized the world-danger caused 
by Germany’s submarine campaign against 
ocean traffic, and it granted nearly three bil- 
lion dollars for the construction of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. It decided upon the 
war-time control of all the railroads of the 
country by the Govern- 
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iad ime One of the most profound 
Changed by changes that has come about in 

War Taxation American life through the action 
of the recent Congress consists in the mode 
of taxation that has been adopted, and that 
will not be given up, although it may be 
somewhat modified. Since the Government 
required unprecedented sums of money, it 
did not hesitate to take what was most avail- 
able. It appropriated the excess earnings of 
war-time industry, and it laid its hand upon 
a large percentage of the 





ment, and their unified 
administration. Later, it 
granted authority to oper- 
ate the telegraph’and tele- 
phone systems as an ad- 
junct of the postal admin- 
istration. Ft’ created the 
American aeronautical: in- 
dustry, which is destined 
to have profound future 
consequences. ~ oi 


The Selective 
gation Drate cae 

enacted by 
this recent Congress dem- 
onstrated, as nothing had 
ever done before in all 
our history, the essential 
unity of the American 
people and their capa- 
city for self-government. 
There existed no military 
power capable of forcing 
this measure upon the 





incomes of wealthy cit- 
izens. While thus taxing 
the profits of capital and 
the current incomes of the 
privileged and the wealthy, 
it did everything pos- 
sible to stimulate the 
prosperity of the wage- 
earning classes; Through 
its power of control over 
industry in war-time, the 
Government fixed new 
standards of high wages, 
and accepted in full meas- 
ure the views and doc- 
trines of the social re- 
formers regarding the 
conditions under which 
men and women should 
live and work. Thus it 
will be seen that the Six- 
ty-fifth Congress brought 
about a marked shifting 
in the proportions of 
wealth distribution. The 








people. It was accepted 
in good faith, in every 
county of every State, be- 
cause of the high average 
of popular intelligence, 
and because of the moral 
capacity of Americans to 
lay aside their private interests in the face of a 
public emergency. No autocracy could 
ever have developed such colossal mili- 
tary strength in so brief a period. We 
have completely vindicated the superior- 
ity of the democratic system, and autocracy 
is everywhere doomed. We have also shown 
the difference between a real democracy based 
upon intelligence and training for popular 
government and the wild kind of mob rule 
that is the denial of democracy, such as pre- 
vails where there is ignorance and lack of 
popular training in self-government, as in 
Russia and in some other parts of Europe. 


new Congress) 


TWO FORMER SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE 


(Mr. Champ Clark, who retires from 
the Speakership after four terms in that 
position, remains a member of the House. 
The same is true of the veteran Joseph 
G. Cannon, who had also been Speaker 
for eight years and is a member of the 


new standards, both for 
taxation and for minimum 
wage payments, must, to 
a great extent, have be- 
come crystallized in social 
habit. Thus economic 
changes are impending 
that ought to be guided and controlled by the 
most thoughtful and intelligent leadership. 


Speaking in a rough way—and 
regarding rent, interest, divi- 
dends and the rewards of man- 
agement as all going to the economic element 
which we call Capital—we may think of the 
total annual wealth production as now di- 
vided among three main interests, Capital, 
Labor, and Government. As a result of the 
war period, Capital retains relatively less, 
while Labor and Government each secures a 
larger percentage. This may involve some 


The New 
Economie 
Situation 
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transitional inconveniences, but it ought to be 
beneficial in the long run. Higher wages 
mean, in actual results, better food, housing, 
and clothing for the entire nation. In order 
that there may be profitable employment, 
however, to furnish the higher wages, there 
must be fresh supplies of capital to use in 
the expansion of productive industry. New 
capital can only be secured as a result of 
thrift ; that is, of saving for investment. The 
chief advantage of the system—now disap- 
pearing—under which Capital had a very 
high reward, lay in the fact that the capital- 
ist could not waste much of his gains in 
riotous living, and was practically obliged to 
use most of his acquisitions as new capital 
for the promotion of further production. 
Where the gross income of the nation’s joint 
efforts:is more widely diffused, in the form 
of high average wages, the tendency is to 
spend it rather than to save a part of it for 
investment. It is plain-to thoughtful people 
that thrift and economy are virtues which 
are not yet to be discarded. On the other 
hand, the ideal of high wages for the sake of 
decent living standards is also to be supported 
to the utmost. 


a When we come to the propor- 

That Goes to tion of current national income 
that goes to Government through 

the taxing process, it is extremely important 
that public expenditure should be both intel- 
ligent and thrifty. A moderate expenditure 
for military and naval development a few 
years ago would have saved us the terrible 
burdens of military expenditure that we are 
now bearing. An intelligent use of public 
money for bringing under cultivation our 
waste lands would add to the public wealth 
and in the end would benefit all elements 
at the expense of none. ‘The unifying and 
improvement of means of transit and com- 
munication, while promoting the best ends 
of civilized life, may also aid in the processes 
of production and distribution and thus repay 
the pecuniary costs. The financial and in- 
dustrial system of a great country is a very 
elaborate and delicate mechanism; and so- 
ciety is in danger when this mechanism is 
not running smoothly. Government must, 
therefore, do what it can to lessen the evils 
and dangers of strikes, and to assist in the 
distributing of surplus labor and the lubri- 
cating of all the wheels of the economic ma- 
chinery. It is evident that the thing most 


needed in Europe is the full resumption of . 


normal industry and business. 
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The American railroad system, 
obviously, is one of the most vi- 
tal parts of the business struc- 
ture of the nation. There was a period dur- 
ing which the system suffered as a result of 
the mismanagement of those who controlled 
it. Government then tried to regulate it in 
the public interest; and again the system suf- 
fered through clumsy and stupid forms of 
Government restraint, and through short- 
sighted and narrow policies. When the war 
broke out two years ago, the railroad system 
was found to have been held down to a point 
where it was not equal even to the normal 
demands of our commerce. It proved wholly 
inadequate for the abnormal emergency of 
war. - The Government: took control of the 
system, partly as a method of getting rid of 
the incubus of regulation at the hands of 
forty-nine different railroad commissions. 
War taxation afforded funds with which to 
buy equipment and operate the roads, while 
passenger and freight rates were radically in- 
creased. But a generous Government alsa 
increased the wages of railroad employees tu 
such an extent that it seemed impossible to 
make the system self-sustaining unless the 
property of railway bondholders and share- 
holders was to be confiscated. Half a bil- 
lion dollars was appropriated to enable the 
roads to make betterments and meet obliga- 
tions. This being spent, a further sum of 
three-quarters of a billion would have been 
appropriated but for the filibuster in the 
Senate at the end of the session. 


Control of the 
Railroad 
System 


There are many aspects of the 


The Puzzle e ° ° 
Awalting railroad question which are puz- 
” — gling, and some that are rather 
alarming. It is plain that the country’s 


economic life as a whole requires a good 
system of transportation which can be ex- 
panded to meet our further natural growth. 
People who have capital to invest are now 
afraid of putting money into railroads. They 
were victimized at one time by the railroad 
managers, and then almost as badly by the 
governmental methods of regulation. There 
is alarm in some quarters lest the Govern- 
ment should hand the roads back to their 
owners abruptly, with the result of bank- 
ruptcy and the collapse of investments. Mr. 
McAdoo, as Director General of the roads, 
advocated their retention by the Government 
for five years while the puzzle of their fu- 
ture was being solved. Mr. Walker D. 


Hines, who has succeeded Mr. McAdoo, and 
who is a railroad authority of great repute, 
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has expressed similar views. ‘The public is 
open-minded about the future of the rail- 
roads, and merely awaits a definite, workable 
plan. The demand is for good service, and 
there is willingness to pay a fair price for 
transportation. President Wilson should en- 
courage Mr. Hines to aid Congress in work- 
ing out a scheme that would combine the ad- 
vantages of public oversight and private initi- 
ative. Creating great highways is a national 
function; but carrying passengers and freight 
is a business undertaking. The Goyérnment 
should create the system and protect the in- 
vestment; while the business forces of the 
country should operate the lines on com- 
mercial principles. 
a 
pdenitine It is agreed- by nearly all who 
Private. have any pretense to be heard 
that the Government should keep 

control of the roads until an entirely new 
method of combining public oversight with 
private operation has been worked out. Any: 
measure of confiscation, under the pretext 
that railroad stocks had been watered at 
some time in the Nineteenth Century, would 
be a permanent blot upon. the country’s 
honor. The rights of railway investors are 
as defensible as are the property rights of 
landowners: America rejects the fallacy that 
land ought to be confiscated on the argument 
that value in private property consists of 
little. else’ except “unearned increment.” 
There is a sense in which all values are the 
result of social effort and social order. Nev- 
ertheless, we have not given up the institu- 
tion of private property. What we have 
always proclaimed in the United States is 
the equal right of all law-abiding citizens 
to acquire and hold property without undue 
obstruction; and we have also deemed it 
sound public policy to promote the prosperity 
of the largest number rather than to pursue 
those Mexican and- Russian methods that pro- 
duced extremes of wealth and poverty. 


“Goveramene Lt has been asserted that the 

Ownership” question of “government own- 

ership” may become the leading 

issue in the presidential campaign of next 
year. Those who take this view assume 
that the Republicans, as a party, will favor 
the prompt return of the railroads and the 
wire services to their owners for non-gov- 
«rnmental operation. It is also assumed that 

the Republicans will not support the idea 
of the operation of a vast mercantile marine 


as a governmental function. It is not clear, 
Apr.—2 











HON. HOMER S. CUMMINGS, OF CONNECTICUT, 
NEW: CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
* COM MITTEE 


(Mr. Cummings has taken the field with great vigor 
in support of President Wilson and in criticism of Re-- 
publican leaders who now come into control of the 
Senate and House at Washington) ; 


on the other hand, that there is any natural 
cleavage between Repyblicans and ‘Demo- 
crats on questions of this kind. Still less 
safely can it be assumed that “Capital” is in 
the Republican camp, and “Labor” in the 


Democratic. Public opinion at the present 
time does not show these lines of cleavage. 
It remains to be seen to what extent political 
exigencies may tempt party leaders or man- 
agers to adopt one side or the other of 
these business issues. Thoughtful citizens -will 
prefer a very careful study of the problems 
of railroad management, shipping, and the 
wire services, purely on their merits as ques- 
tions of practical policy, rather than to have 
these things made bones of contention in a 
political campaign. 


pene There will be constant tempta- 

Next Year's tion, in the extra session of the 

Campaion new Congress as well as in the 
regular session that begins with the first of 
December, to consider party advantage. 
Everybody senses the approach of another 
trial of strength in a presidential campaign, 
and this is as it ought to be. We must not 
think that statesmanship in other countries 
is less subject to partisan pressure than here. 
There are times when the parliamentary elec- 
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tions in England involve as ‘much as one of 
our presidential contests; and at*Such seasons 
the British party feeling runs deeper, and 
party bitterness is much more undiluted than’ 
in the United States. We are to choose: at 
the polls ona single day in November: of: 
next year the presidential.electors in all the 
States, members of the House: of Represen- 
tativs at Washington from: every Congres- 


sional district, and thirty-two United States - 


Senators, not to. mention governors and mém- 


bers of Legislatures in many f the States. 


The Presidency .is. incomparably the most 
powerful position ‘in, the world; and_with the 
disappearance of the Czar-and the. Teutonic 
Kaisers, this American office gains.in its ex- 
ceptional aspects of. personal authority. 


So much’is at stake, therefore, in 
a presidential election, that. there 
is every reason for having the 
political situation. seriously in mind: “Fhe 
elections next year will have a critical: bear: 
ing upon the policies of the country as re- 
gards a great number of vital problems. But, 
if the Republicans in Congress deem it im- 
portant that their party should prevail at 
the polls in 1920, they must not try to put 


How to Hurt 
Your Party 


party labels upon positions or measures that. 


should be treated broadly rather than in a 
partisan spirit. The new Republican chair- 
man, Mr, Hays, is always preaching the gos- 
pel of ‘patriotism rather than partisanship; 
and it is quite true that parties can be saved 
only by rising above mere party considera- 
tions, But the theory is easy, and the prac- 
tice is sometimes hard. Mr. Wilson helped 
the Democrats lose the elections last fall by 
making an untimely demand upon the con- 
stituencies to put Democrats and no others 
on guard. His major policies had been so 
well supported, by Republican Congressmen 
and by private Republican voters alike, that 
his party appeal was naturally resented, al- 
though it was probably a mere mistake of 
campaign tactics. 


The Republican Congressmen 
will create good will for the Re- 
publican party during the com- 
ing two years by working with the Wilson 
Administration, insofar as they can possibly 
make such co6peration a good thing for the 
country. Unfair attacks upon the President 
will inevitably react in his favor. The huge 
pending appropriation bills‘do not represent 
Democratic extravagance, but represent the 
cost of national undertakings which Republi- 


Better to 
Coéperate 
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cans and Democrats alike have supported.’ 
Doubtless these bills can be improved in many 
respects; but changes should not be made for 
merely partisan reasons, The largest thing 
that faces us is the Peace Treaty and the 
withdrawal of our forces from Europe. Re- 
publican leaders will do well to be very 
moderate and careful in their expressions of 
antagonism to the course of proceedings in 
the Paris Conference. Upon the whole, the 
work of the Conference thus far has been 
encouraging beyond all that was expected. 


Mr. Simonds, in his extended 
article sent by cable from Paris 
for this number of the Review, 
gives an excellent summary of the work thus 
far accomplished. It all seems to be in the 
interest of justice, freedom and _ perma- 
nent peace. The people of France are 
quite as willing to have the United 
States continue to exercise guardianship 
in the Western Hemisphere, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, as the people of America 
are willing and glad to have France protected 
by the thorough disarmament of Germany. 
Careful discussion by all competent citizens, 
whether in the Senate, in the press, or else- 
where, is timely and proper. But the con- 
tinued grouping together for defense, and for 
the keeping of world order, of the nations 
which have won the victory is the essential 
thing and it will not be denied.. The exact 
phrasing of the draft of a League of Nations 
Treaty is a different matter, and doubtless it 
can be improved in a variety of ways after 
it has been subjected to minute analysis. The 
Republicans should discuss the Peace Con- 
ference responsibly, and avoid false emphasis. 
This country will do its share, with the rest, 
to have a standing combination for peace. 


The Country 
Will Support 
Paris 


There is no prospect that the 
whole world will settle down 
to a condition of order and 
stability within a year or a decade. America 
is not under suspicion, and will not have to 
answer to Europe for keeping herself strong 
and capable.. The best help we can give the 
League of Nations is to join it most cordially 
while not allowing our military and naval 
strength to disintegrate. ‘There are Ameri- 
cans who should serve on Committees for 
the reorganization of Turkey under the 
auspices of the League of Nations; but no 
American armies will be needed, since an 
ample constabulary can be recruited in 
Armenia and elsewhere which will require ° 


America to be 
Kept Efficient 
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only such training as can be readily given 
by groups of American, British, and French 
oficers, soon to be replaced by Greeks and 
Armenians. The new Congress will have to 
deal with such domestic problems as immigra- 
tion, and we shall not turn over any of our 
internal problems to the management of an 
international league. But there are phases 
of population movement throughout the 
world that standing committees of a League 
of Nations can study to great advantage. We 
shall not permit a League of Nations to ad- 
just our policies as regards tariffs and trade 
and commercial shipping ; but we shall doubt- 
less be influenced by the future inquiries of 
League Committees in these fields of com- 
merce and exchange. 


» Under our political system we 
take private citizens who are per- 
haps no better fitted than many 

others, and we invest them for brief periods 

with power to represent us in transactions of 
stupendous importance. Having done this, 
we invariably grumble and find fault. Presi- 
dent Wilson was as roundly abused last 
month by many of his fellow citizens as if 
he had committed every offense listed in the 
criminal code. We might feel disheartened 

in finding that we had made so unworthy a 

selection for the Presidency. 

perienced, however, remember that President 

Taft a few years.ago was even more bitterly 

execrated, while the abuse that was heaped 

upon President Roosevelt in 1907 and 1908 

makes the criticisms of Taft and Wilson seem 

mild, and compels us to go back to the fierce 

attacks upon President Cleveland or Presi- 

dent McKinley fgr anything half as severe. 

We are then reminded by the students of 

political history that even Lincoln and Wash- 

ington were more angrily disparaged by op- 
ponents than any of the later Presidents. 

Jefierson and Madison, Jackson and Van 

Buren—every president, in fact, was belittled 

by contemporary critics. 


“Jumping On 
the 


President 


The obvious fact is that no mor- 
tal man is equal to the tasks of 
the presidency; and the only 
wonder is that, with almost no exceptions, 
our Presidents have been so uplifted by 
the requirements of the great office that they 
have come through the ordeal with honor 
rather than in disgrace. “ No succession of 
men occupying the chief seat of authority in 
any country has ever made anything like so 
good a record as the Presidents of the United 


Presidents 
,, Usually 
Win Out”® 


The more ex- 





PRESIDENT HARRY PRATT JUDSON, OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(Dr. Judson has. recently returned from Persia, Tur- 
key, and the Paris Conference, and supports the League 
of Nations; whilé also recognizing the need of lending 
American aid to the Allies in working. out the problems 
of Eastern Asia. See his article on page 383) 


States. The policies which seem to be di- 
rected by a man who holds office are not in- 
frequently the result of irresistible social 
forces. It was inevitable- that Germany 
should be defeated, and that the world should 
endeavor to organize itself for avoiding fu- 
ture wars. President Wilson will be given 
his meed of credit, and in due time he will be 
neither unduly lauded nor unjustly blamed. 


The popular aspects of national 

Fedend the finance will have been illustrated 
People —_ this spring as never before in our 
history. March 15 was the last date for the 
filing of income-tax returns and the making 
of the first payment. It was estimated that 
as many as four million separate returns 
would be made. Unmarried persons were 
required to report and to pay the normal tax 
of six per cent, if they had incomes in excess 
of the exemption limit of one thousand dol- 
lars. The exemption for married persons is 
two thousand dollars, with additional exemp- 
tions of two hundred dollars each for children 
and dependents. It will be remembered that 
about twenty-one million people subscribed 
for the last Liberty Loan. It is hoped by 
Secretary Glass that there may be an equally 
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widespread. support of the new loan that is to 
be offered ‘in the ‘brief: campaign * ‘beginning 
April 21° It is expected ‘that this campaign 
will market for the Government five-year 
notes in. a, maximum volume of -frem ‘five 
billion to ‘seven billion dollars: The greater 
the number of people who pay direct taxes, 
the more likely we are to have careful 
scrutiny of public expenditure: . And . the 
greater the number of people who subscribe 
for Government loans, the stronger the pub- 
lic seftiment in favor of maintaining national 
Solvency and sound public credit. 


We may be approaching a time 
when the financial problem of 
the railroads might be solved by 
the consolidation under government guaranty 
of a large issue of railroad bonds to replace 
the mass of outstanding railway securities, 
-and to be taken as safe. investments by 
twenty ‘million citizens. The Soldiers’ In- 
$urance and War. Risk experiments are fur- 
ther popularizing the financial operations of 
‘the national, government. All these matters 
call for the education of every young citizen 
in the elements of taxation, finance and pub- 
lic expenditure. We are fortunate in having 
at the head of financial operations such men 
as Secretary Glass, Commissioner Roper of 
the Revenue Bureau, Director-General Hines 
of the Railways, and Col. Lindsley of the 


Future 
Popular 
“ Financing 


as in times of peace. 
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War. Risk;Bureau. - -These immense agencies 
are-all' conductéd- with scrupulous integrity 
and: with .full-egard for the interests alike 
‘af-the government and the public. 


The humanitarian work of the 
American -Red* Cross Society, 
which was of no slight impor- 
tance in the years before the recent war 
period, is to be continued on a greatly ex- 
panded scale in the immediate future: Red 
Cross activities during the War were .under 
the:-direction of a special War. Council ap- 
pointed by the President, of which Mr. 
Henry. P. Davison was Chairman. The 
permanent Central Committee ofthe Red 
Cross had for some years been. under. the 
Chairmanship of Hon. William Howard 
Taft. ‘The War Council, appointed in May, 
1947,-:retired from office on the first “day 
of March; and the control of the Red Cross 
now goes back to the Central Committce 
As head of this. Cen- 
tral Committee, Dr.- Livingston Farrand 
now takes the place-formerly held .by- Mr. 
Taft. Dr. Farrand’s aims for the peace-time 
work of the Red Cross are set forth in an 
article written by him for this number of 
the Review or ReEvieEws—this being his 
first article written since assuming his new 
functions. During the war _ period,. Dr. 
Farrand. had been in France as Director of 


Dr. Farrand 
and the 
Red Crose 











A CROWD OF AMERICAN CITIZENS—MEN AND WOMEN, YOUNG AND OLD—TURNING OVER 
TO THE GOVERNMENT A SHARE OF THEIR INCOMES 
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(© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


OR. LIVINGSTON FARRAND, OF COLORADO, NEW HEAD 
OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


the important work for the relief of tubercu- 
losis carried on by the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


‘ Dr. Farrand -is a_ psychologist 
Problems of and medical authority of inter- 
tiving national fame. He has been 
president of the University of Colorado for 
the past five years. Previously, he was 
professor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New. York. He has long been 
prominent in public health work, and -espec- 
ially active in the study of the tuberculosis 
problem. Under his leadership it is hoped 
that the large popular membership of the 
American. Red Cross may be maintained; 
and that this agency, of which the President 


““of the United States is the honorary head, 
, May carry on an incessant campaign for pub- 


lic health and social welfare with a more 
Systematic organization than ever, before. 
Dr. Farrand sailed for Europe as his article 
for the. REVIEW was written last month, 
and he will be a leader in the convention of 
all the Red Cross Societies of the world at 
Geneva, to be held soon.. Child welfare, pub- 
lic health, and “the fundamental problems 
of living” are to be the main features of Dr. 
Farrand’s program for the Red Cross. 





HON. DANIEL C, ROPER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


‘ As we entered the fifth month 
‘or the eae p 
Better of the transition period follow- 
Country! ing the Armistice of November 
llth, there was everywhere a quickened 
eagerness to have the war technically ended 
and to turn full energy to the problems of 
peace. Gradually the new map of Europe 
was emerging and the war settlements were 
taking shape. Social and industrial problems 
were absorbing the attention of England, 
with coal mines and railroads likely to be 
nationalized at the demand of labor. In our 
own country, the great problems of railroad 
control, immigration, and readjustments of 
labor to peace conditions, remain to be met 
in the near future. There is need, above all 
else, of public spirit, unselfishness, and gener- 
ous desire to see that the benefits of educa- 
tion and of high living standards are widely 
diffused. An article in this number of the 
Review by Professor Haynes on negro labor 
and conditions contains much wisdom that 
could be applied to other elements of the 
population. A recent conference of Southern 
churches -held at Atlanta expressed the pres- 
ent mission of the religious bodies towards 
American life with a clearness of vision that 
could not well be improved. May such senti- 
ments be translated into practical deeds! 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 15 to March 15, 1919) 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT PARIS 


February 16.—A renewal of the armistice is 
signed at Treves, the German commission ac- 
cepting revised conditions under protest. 

Februa¢y 18.—The Italian delegation declines 
to accept the Jugoslay proposal for arbitrating 
rival claims to the Dalmatian coast. 

March 1.—Marshal Foch presents to the Su- 
preme Council the military terms recommended 
for*incorporation-in the peace treaty; they would 
reduce the German Army to 200,000 men, restrict 
manufacture of military supplies, and limit- the 
use of airplanes. : 

March 3.—A Paris news agency declares that 
$120,000,000,000 has been fixed by the Committee 
on Reparation as the amount which enemy coun- 
tries ought to pay to the Allies. 

March 7.—It is reported that the American 
delegation has informed the Allies that the 
reparation demands of the United States will 
be covered by the moneys already. collected by the 
Alien Property- Custodian ($750,000,000). 

March -10.+The Supreme War Council agrees 
upon the military terms of German disarma- 
ment—reported to limit the army to 100,000, with 
a twelve-year enlistment to prevent intensive 
training of large numbers. 

March 11.—At a dinner in honor of the Ameri- 
can peace delegation, Secretary Lansing speaks in 
appreciation of France’s suffering and of inherent 
American friendship; he gives warning that too 
harsh treatment of Germany economically will 
result in the spread of Bolshevism and anarchy. 

March 14.—With the arrival of President Wil- 
son, after an absence of a month, the Peace Con- 
ference begins consideration of recommendations 
by various committees. 

March 15.—President Wilson authorizes the 
statement that there has been no change in the 
plan to include a League of Nations in the peace 
treaty. 

The French Foreign Minister, Stephen Pichon, 
suggests that the peace treaty state the principles 
of a League of Nations, leaving the details for 
later consideration. 

Delegates at Brussels reach an agreement on the 
problem of feeding’ Germany until the harvest; 
370,000 tons of foodstuffs are to be sent monthly 
in exchange for the use of German ships of ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 tonnage. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

February 18.—The House passes the Army Ap- 
propriation bill ($1,170,000), limiting enlistment 
to one year, eliminating the committee’s proposal 
of a temporary army of 500,000, and providing 
for one of 175,000. 

February 19.—In the Senate, Mr. Poindexter 
(Rep., Wash.) severely criticizes the proposed 
constitution of the League of Nations, as sur- 
rendering high functions of sovereignty. 
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February 22.—In the Senate, Mr. Reed (Dem., 
Mo.) denounces the project of a League of Na- 
tions as abrogating the Monroe Doctrine, in- 
volving the United States in entangling alliances, 
and surrendering in part our sovereignty. 

The House adopts the bill providing $1,000,- 
000,000 to sustain the Government’s guarantee of 
$2.26 a bushel for wheat; the Ways and Means 
Committee reports legislation for the Victory Lib- 
erty Loan,:a note issue with varying interest rates 
and exemption provisions to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

February 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Lewis (Dem., 
Ill.) replies to critics of the proposed League of 
Nations. 

February 26.—In the Senate, Mr. Owen (Dem., 
Okla.) opposes the plan of a League of Nations 
and Mr. Cummins (Rep., Iowa) condemns it. 

The House passes the Victory Liberty Loan 
bill, retaining the provision continuing the War 
Finance Corporation, with new authority to make 
loans to those exporting domestic products. 

February 27.—The Senate adopts the 
ministration’s wheat-guarantee bill. 

February 28.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.), who will be chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in the next session, declares 
that the proposed League of Nations will of itself 
produce controversies and misunderstandings. 

March J.—In the Senate, Mr. Knox (Rep., 
Pa.), former Secretary of State, ‘assails the 
covenant of the League of the Nations as loosely 
drawn and as promising. future world wars. 

March 2.—The Senate, after an all-night ses- 
sion, adopts the Administration measure. provid- 
ing for the Victory Liberty Loan. 

March 3.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.) offers a resolution recommending the re- 
jection of the proposed constitution of the League 
of Nations, and reads the names of thirty-seven 


Ad- 


‘Republican Senators in the next Congress who 


have signed the resolution. 

March 4.—In the Senate, a filibuster conducted 
principally by Mr. Sherman (Rep., Illinois), de- 
feats appropriations for financing railroads and 
constructing ships; the annual appropriation bills 
for the Army and Navy also fail of passage. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress comes to an end, with 
many important legislative measures remaining 
without final vote. 

March 6.—The Senate Committee investigating 
Bolshevism continues its hearings; Raymond 
Robins, head of the American Red Cross Mission 
to Russia, although widely reported as. favoring 
the Bolshevists, denounces the movement as a 
menace, economically impossible and morally 
wrong. 

March 8.—The Senate committee investigating 
Bolshevism hears David R. Francis, recently re- 
turned Ambassador to Russia, who declares that 
slaughter will follow the withdrawal of the Allies. 





‘ RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 15.—President Wilson, on his de- 
parture from France, requests the members of 
the Senate and House Committees on Foreign 
Relations to defer debate on the drafted constitu- 
tion for the League of Nations until his arrival 
at Washington. 

The President nominates Hugh C. Wallace, of 
Tacoma, to be American Ambassador to France. 


February 17.—The Secretary of War announces 
that American and Allied troops will be with- 
drawn from northern Russia when spring weather 
conditions permit. 


February 20.—Congressman-elect Victor L. 
Berger, of Milwaukee, is sentenced to twenty 
years imprisonment for violation of the Espionage 
Jaw and conspiracy to obstruct the war. 


February 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Idaho) attacks the proposed League of Nations, 
on the ground that a supernational tribunal can- 
not take care of this republic as well as its one 
hundred million people. ~~ 


February 23.—The Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Redfield, makes public a plan for codperation 
by Government, Capital, and Labor—through an 
Industrial Board—to deal with vital . questions 
facing American industry. 


February 24.—President Wilson's ship arrives 
at Boston; the President delivers an address on 
the League of Nations, and leaves for Wash- 
ington. 


February 25.—The President,signs the Revenue 
bill, many increased taxes going into effect im- 
mediately. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature becomes the 
forty-fifth to ratify the Prohibition Amendment. 


February 26.—The President discusses ~ the 
covenant of the League of Nations, at the White 
House, with the members of the Senate and House 
committees on Foreign Relations. 

Homer S. Cummings, of Connecticut, is elected 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 


February 27.—The President nominates A. 
Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvania, to be Attorney 
General, succeeding Mr. Gregory, who resigned 
on March 4 (see page 374). 

At a caucus of Republican members of the next 
(Sixty-sixth) Congress, Mr. Frederick H. Gillett 
of Massachusetts is chosen Speaker, defeating Mr. 
Mann of Illinois. 


February 28.—The Director General of Rail- 
roads announces, after’conference with the Presi- 
dent, that the gailroad systems. will -not be ‘re- 
turned to private management until Congress 
meets again and has further opportunity to frame 
a constructive program. 

At a caucus of Republican members of the 
House, the seniority rule in selection of chair- 
manships is retained after bitter debate. 


March 1.—The Porto Rico legislature expresses 
itself in favor of Statehood or else complete in- 
dependence. 

March 2.—Herbert Hoover is appointed by the 
President to be director general of American re- 
lief among the populations of Europe. 


_March 3.—Governors of States and mayors of 
cities meet at the White House, upon invitation 
of the Secretary of Labor, to discuss vital ques- 











© Harris & Ewing 


HON. HUGH C. WALLACE, NEW AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 

(Mr. Wallace has important business interests in the 
State of Washington, but has spent a large part of the 
war period at the national capital. He is known to have 
acted for the President on several diplomatic missions 
of a confidential nature. The new Ambassador was born 
in Missouri, fifty-six years ago, but moved to Tacoma 
while still a young man. He has been active in Demo- 
cratic national politics) 


tions affecting business and labor; President 
Wilson addresses the gathering. ~ 

March 4.—President Wilson and ex-President 
Taft address a large audience in New York, in- 
terpreting the plan of a, League of Nations. 

March 5.—President Wilson sails from .New 
York for a second period of participation in the 
sessions of the Peace Conference at Paris. 

March 6.—The Tariff Commission recommends 
that Congress provide for additional duties (to 
be imposed at the discretion of the President) in 
order to secure fair reciprocal treatment from 
foreign countries. 

March 7.—An address by the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, Will H. Hays, 
at Minneapolis, is understood to fix the keynote 
of the 1920 campaign on a platform of nation- 
alism rather than “indefinite internationalism.” 


March 8.—The American War Department 
states that 1,390,000 American troops came into 
action against the enemy, out of 2,000,000 sent 
overseas. 

March 10.—The Secretary of the Navy orders 


suspension of work on six battle cruisers, pending 
a new study of the best type. 
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J. S. Plamenatz (former Fer- 
eign Minister and ex-president 
of the Chamber of Deputies) as 
Premier. 

February 19.—Premier Clem- 
enceau of France (chairman of 
the Peace Conference) is shot 
by a French anarchist, the bullet 
penetrating the left shoulder 
and lung. 

February 21.—Kurt Eisner, 
revolutionist and Independent 
Socialist Premier of Bavaria, is 
assassinated by an army ofhcer 
in Munich; Eisner had recently 
placed the blame for the war 
on Germany and Austria. 

March 1.—The Danish Cabi- 
net under Premier Zahle re- 
signs upon the failure of its 
financial program. 

March 3.—A general strike in 
Berlin and continued disorder 














© International Film Service * . 
PROMINENT AVIATION OFFICERS RETURNED FROM OVERSEAS me Stee See ee Ske eee 
(From left to right are: Capt. Roscoe Fawcett, of Portland, Ore.; Capt. plete collapse - Germany. 
James Norman Hall, of Colfax, Iowa; Major Kenneth P. Littauer, of Wash- March 7.—The budget com- 


ington, D. C.; Lieut-Col, H. E. ney, i » we. Ce 2 i “ha P 
Benjamin’ P. "Harwood of ‘Billings; Mont, Captaley Hall wroq’ weldectis ‘Tmittee of the French Chamber 
fame before being brought down behind the German lines, a prisoner) of Deputies estimates that _ the 
after-war budget will be eigh- 
teen million francs and _ the 

March 11.—Representative Frank W. Mondell, revenue thirteen million; an internal loan is de- 
of Wyoming, is chosen floor leader of the Repub- clared impossible, and financial aid of the League 
lican majority in the next House. of Nations is urged. 

March 12.—The Secretary of the Treasury an- & . ; 
nounces that the campaign for the Victory Liberty — 9.—A revised estimate of French war 
Loan will run from April 21 to May 10. losses places the total dead at 1,600,000, of whom 

300,000 were colonials. 


March 13.—President Wilson arrives at Brest, 
and leaves immediately for Paris. March 12.—Korean nationalists issue a declara- 

March 14.—The new chairman of the Demo- tion of independence and voice their readiness to 
cratic National Committee, Homer S. Cummings, “fight to the last drop of blood.” 
speaking in New York, declares 
that Republican opposition to the 
League of Nations has presented 
the Democrats with the election 
of 1920. A 

March 15.—The Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Daniels, sails 
from New York to study naval 
and aviation problems in Europe. 

Army demobilization reaches 
a total of 1,419,386, according to 
the War Department. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


February 15.—The German 
Minister of Finance informs the 
National Assembly that war 
expenditures were 7,500,000,000 
marks in 1914, 23,000,000,000 
in 1915, 26,600,000,000 in 1917, 
39,500,000,000 in 1918, and 48,- 
800,000,000 in 1919; including 
treasury bonds and loans to 
allies, the war cost Germany © western Newspaper Union 
nearly 161,000,000,000 marks THE TYPE OF NEGRO OFFICER DEVELOPED BY THE WAR 


(approximately $40,000,000,000). , (These seca bee were in action forge 9 ~ Goomanty. wim the 566th, In- 
: ss antry. rom left to right, are: Lieut. C. L. ott, Sout lakota; Capt. 
February 17, A new Mon- seph L. Lowe, California; Lieut. A. R. Fisher, Indiana, winner of the 


~ . . . . ° oO 
tenegrin cabinet is formed, with poseph Ts Service Cross; and Capt. E. White, Arkansas) 
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March 13.—It is re- 
ported from Berlin 
that more than 200 
workmen have been 
executed, by machine- 
gun fire, for having 
been found with arms 
during recent rioting in 
the streets. 

March 14.— Emile 
Cottin, who attempted 
to assassinate Pre- 
mier Clemenceau, is 
sentenced to death by 
a court-martial. 





INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


























February 16.—Ukrai- 
nian forces resume 
their attack against the 
Poles, occupying the oil 
region near Lemberg, 
Galicia. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


HILARY A. HERBERT GEORGE F, EDMUNDS 


VETERAN STATESMEN WHO DIED RECENTLY 
(Sir Wilfrid Laurier was born in Quebec, in 1841. He was the only French-Canadian 
ever chosen Premier of the Dominion, an office which he held from 1896 to 1911. Mr. 
Herbert was born in South Carolina, in 1834. 
ber of Congress, and Secretary of the Navy under President Cleveland. Mr. Edmunds 


He served as Confederate officer, Mem- 


February 23.—Poles was born in Vermont, in 1828. He was a member of the United States Senate at the 


and Ukrainians reach 
an agreement for tem- 
porary cessation of 
hostilities, pending consideration of territorial 
claims by an inter-Allied commission. 

March 12.—American soldiers clash with Japa- 
nese soldiers in Tientsin, China. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


February 15.—Official statistics published at 
Washington show that the battle death rate in 
the American expeditionary forces was 57 per 
thousand per year, compared with 33 in the Civil 
War; the disease death rate was 17 per thou- 
sand, compared with 65 in the Civil War. 

February 22.—The centenary of the birth of 
James Russell Lowell is widely observed. 

March 1.—It is estimated by the American 
War Department that the war caused the death 
of 7,354,000 soldiers, killed in action or died from 
wounds—62% of the loss being among the Allies. 

March 3.—The money cost of the war to bel- 
ligerents is estimated by the American War De- 
partment at $197,000,000,000 direct expenditures. 

March 4.—Harbor traffic at the port of New 
York is paralyzed by a strike of union marine 
workers, who refuse to accept the result of arbi- 
tration which they had themselves demanded. 

March $.—Shipyard strikers in Seattle vote to 
return to their jobs under conditions and wages 
prevailing when the strike was called in January. 


OBITUARY 


February 16.—Sir Rodolphe Forget, a promi- 
nent Canadian banker, 57. 

February 17.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier 
of Canada 1896-1911, 77. . . . George Edward 
Drummond, the Canadian iron merchant, 60... . 
Right Rev. Robert A. Gibson, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Virginia, 73. 

February 19.—General Baron Yasuamsa Fu- 
kushima, a distinguished Japanese commander, 65. 

February 21—William Patterson Borland, 
Representative in Congress from Missouri, 


age of thirty-eight, and remained there for twenty-five years, retiring in 1891. He was a 
distinguished legal authority, credited with having written the Sherman Anti-Trust Law) 


51... . Dr. Mary Walker, army surgeon dur- 
ing the Civil War and noted as an advocate of 
male attire for women, 87. 

February 27.—George F. Edmunds, United 
States Senator from Vermont 1866-1891 and a 
distinguished legal adviser, 91. 


February 28.—Daniel Russell Brown, Governor 
of Rhode Island 1892-1895, 70. . . Col. Clark 
E. Carr, of Illinois, formerly United States 
Minister to Denmark, - 82. 


March 2.—Charles E. Van Loan, widely 
known as a writer of short stories, 42. 


March 3.—Harvey Helm, Member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky, 53. . . Thomas Moore 
Johnson, of Missouri, a distinguished student of 
philosophy, 67. 

March 4.—Henry R. Mallory, prominent in the 
development of American steamship lines, 
70. . . . Walter M. Brackett, of Boston, painter 
of portraits and game fish, 95. 

March 6.—Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of 
the Navy in President Cleveland’s second Cabi- 
net, 85. . . William H. Holt, former United 
States District Judge in Porto Rico, 76. 

March 8.—LaMarcus Adna Thompson, inven- 
tor of scenic and switchback railways, 71. 

March 10.—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of 
seventy books of fiction, 88. . . . Edward Francis 
Kearney, president of the Wabash Railroad, 54. 

March 12.—Douglas Hamilton Thomas, a prom- 
inent Baltimore banker, 72. 

March 14.—Gen. Roger A. Pryor, a famous 
Confederate veteran and later a Justice of the 
New York Supreme Court, 90. 


March 15.—Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent 
of public instruction in Pennsylvania and former 
president of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, 70. Rev. John Rumsey Davies, D.D., 
president of the Presbyterian Board of Ministerial 
Relief, 63. 





AS EUROPEAN 


SEE PRESIDENT WILSON 
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es THE ANIMAL TAMER 

“Gentlemen, the first part of the program is past. The 
Victor’s Spring was a success. Now follows the chief 
feature of the performance. The bloodthirsty beasts 
must suck.the milk of my pious fancies.” 

From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 


CARTOONISTS 























ROME’S YOUNGEST EMPEROR 
From the Nieuwe Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) - 
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“THE THINKER’ —AFTER RODIN’S FAMOUS FIGURE 
From Le Cri de Paris (Paris) 
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“Dry” HUMOR 


Presipent Witson: “Our future lies upon the water!” 
Britannia: “Alluding, I presume, to your prohibition 


movement.” 
From Punch (London) 
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THE RISING OF THE SUN OF “LASTING PEACE” 


Motuer Hen (Wilson): “‘Chuck! Chuck! Children, up to the League of Nations! 


Father Chantecler (Clemenceau) 


proclaims peace.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


T IS in the caricature journals of neutral 
Europe that one finds the greatest free- 
dom of expression, for the topic of supreme 
interest is the work of the Peace Conference 
at Paris. In decisions reached there, all the 
Allied countries are equally to be commend- 











AT THE CONGRESS OF PEACE 


Witson (to Imperialism): “It’s no place 
for you, here. Even though disarmed, you 
look like militarism.” 


From L’Asino (Rome, Italy) 


ed or criticized ; and the cartoonist’s hand is 
for that reason somewhat restrained. 

In the collection of pen-characterizations 
here reproduced, we find the American 
President—then and now in Europe—por- 
trayed in various roles. On the first page we. 


WILSON DIVIDES THE EUROPEAN 


Betcium: “Mr. Wilson, give me a nice piece of Limburg, please.” 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


[A Dutch cartoonist’s ironicat reference to Belgium’s demand for 
revision of the treaty now famous as “a scrap of paper,” and recon- 
sideration of the Holland boundary as then fixed by the Powers.] 





THE AMERICAN 
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DR. WILSON: “IT’S HIGH TIME I CAME TO EUROPE” 


(In the refuse bin are Rights of Small Nations, Self- 
Determination, No Annexations, and Permanent Peace) 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


see him as a tamer of ferocious animals, as 
a proud Roman Emperor, as a deep thinker, 
and as an international debater. On the 
second page we find the President ‘‘mother- 
ing” the small nations of Europe and carv- 
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SYMBOLS OF HOPE 
From the Westminster Gazette (London) 














THE RELEASE OF THE BUTTERFLY 
(But when is the dove coming out of the Ark?) 
From John Bull (London) 


ing-out their territorial limitations. And on 
this third page of the department President 
Wilson is the chief cook in the Peace Con- 
ference kitchen, the dapper salesman, the 
physician, and the Dove of Peace itself! 


























THE PEOPLE; “LET’S HOPE THERE ARE NOT TOO MANY COOKS” 


From I/ 420 (Florence, Italy) 





SELLING HIM A PUP 
From the Passing Show (London) 





‘TOPICS OF THE HOUR IN 
CARTOONS 
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WILL YOU..PEMHISH-THE JOB? EVERYBODY DIG! 
From the Spokesman Review (Spokane, WasH:) From the Journal (Jersey City, N. JJ 
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VICTORY LOAN AND INCOME TAX AGAIN TEST OUR PATRIOTISM 

















“BY GUM, WOODROW, YOU HAVE GROWN!” AND HE SAYS THE PRESIDENT IS NEGLECTING 
(Uncle Sam’s enthusiastic greeting.) HIs puty! 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) * From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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“WE'RE LICKED!” 


STILL HOPING! : 
From the Evening World (New York) 


From the Mess-Kit (Camp Merritt, N. J.) 
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“THE GREAT TIDES OF THE WORLD . ... RISE . 
, AND THOSE WHO STAND IN THEIR WAY ARE 
THE CHILD OVERWHELMED. —President Wilson. 


From the Advertiser (Montgomery, Ala.) From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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A UNION y A LEAGVE 
OF STATES? » /° / © OF NATIONS ? 
IMPOSSIBLE ! ay) ag IMPOSSIBLE ! 

















THERE WERE UNBELIEVERS THEN—THERE ARE UNBELIEVERS NOW 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 





TOPICS OF THE HOUR IN 




















NURSE’S AFTERNOON OUT : 
, children, you must all be good till I come 


From the Passing Show (London) 


N dealing with the League of Nations, 

most of the American cartoonists and 
many in Allied and neutral countries seem 
inclined to follow President Wilson’s lead. 
This is noticeable not only in the cartoons 
reproduced in this department, but in those 
accompanying our “Leading Articles of the 
Month” (pages 417-422). 


HACKING AWAY AT IT 
From the World (New York) 


CARTOONS 














UNDER THE.-LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 


Even those cartoons intended to represent 
skepticism regarding the project are good- 
humored, almost without exception. 

Two prépositions the American cartoonists 
very generally accept—that a League of Na- - 
tions will: prevent -war and that opposition 
can only delay, but not defeat the aims of 
President Wilson... 

Those who continue to declare: a League 
“impossitile” are gently ridiculed by Fitz- 
patrick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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THE NEW BROOM 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus) 
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THE CUPBOARD WAS BARE! 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 








CONFERENCE 
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THE PROGRESSIVE WEIGHT-LIFTER “THE CAT CAME BACK! 
From Punch (London) From the Republic (St. Louis, Mo.) 











THE MEANING OF THE VICTORY 
LIBERTY LOAN 


A LETTER FROM SECRETARY GLASS TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Dear Dr. SHAW: 

You and I are newspaper men and I am inclined to think that in that vocation we 
now will find our greatest usefulness. It sometimes seems to me that the heavy pressure 
of our routine lives distracts our minds and inclines us too slightingly to pass over the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of those who present the written word to their fellows. 


We are in a crucial era, at a turning where the unschooled or unfaithful guide can 
lead us far astray. It becomes our special province to take heed that there be no stumbling. 
It is our responsibility wisely to shape our courses, and our privilege to give to the needs 
of the nation and of the world that publicity without which they will remain unknown or be 
misunderstood. 

We can skow the American nation what it has done in bringing low the Prussian 
power which so short a time ago threatened the very foundations of our liberties. We can 
show in its true proportions the magnitude of the achievement by which a nation of hus- 
bandmen and earnest toilers, engrossed in their own worthy tasks, turned aside at the beck- 
oning of the ideal called Right and forfeited their personal gains that Justice again might 
dwell among their imperiled brothers. The opportunity is given us to bring among all citizens 
of the United States a true understanding of where the tasks of the future lie, to show 
what must be done to rebuild a new and finer world on the outworn basis of yesterday. 

We can show them the meaning of the Victary Liberty Loan and how its purpose is to 
keep fair the honor of the country and enable our Government to finish its job. We can 
remind them that those who say it is impossible for the Treasury to float a great popular 
loan at this time are heedless of the nation’s records; have forgotten the momentous success 
of the four preceding issues; are unmindful of the manner in which every obstacle presented 
to our army and navy was overcome, despite the craven misgivings of ubiquitous pessimists. 
We can tell them with the inexorable force of truth that the success of the Victory Liberty 
Loan means the quick resumption of our normal and pleasant course of life and the dissi- 
pation of the shadowy menace of Bolshevism. 

It is our duty, if we can, to show that this is a time, such as no other we have seen, in 
which the whole theory of democracy is in the balance. It is a time when cross-purposes 
and counter-courses in a democracy invite disaster. It is a time when the special sovereignty 
of every citizen must be realized and exercised. If, in these days, a man says “I will wait for 
my neighbor to start his old-time industry. I will pause until I am sure what trend affairs 
will take. I will let others finance the Government meantime,” he casts aside the responsi- 
bilities which free government has placed upon him and betrays Democracy’s trust. This is 
America’s day and every man who boasts American citizenship must step briskly forth and 
address the task before him with a high spirit and a firm determination to press forward. 

This is the remedy for any ills which may threaten the state, for where all are willed 
to progress, dismal uncertainties are banished. Let us do what small part we can in the 
completion of this task and be thankful that we can aid. Let every man put his strength into 
finishing this job so that when the other peoples of the world look to see how America has 
come out of the war they will find her shining and her people blithely marching onward to 
such mansions as are prepared for them, 

Cordially yours, 
CarTER GLAss, 
WasHINGTON, March 12, 1919, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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THE MAN WHO TOOK 
McADOO’S PLACE 


BY HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 


T was the special ambition of Erasmus 

to become a scholar in the Latin lan- 
guage. Books in his part of the world were 
few and schools fewer. By the exercise of 
that untiring diligence which the Scripture 
tells us will enable a man to stand before 
kings, he mastered enough of the tongue to 
gain him admission to the University of 
Louvain. Later he studied at Paris and in 
England. Throughout this studious toiling, 
he thought with deep yearning of the superior 
advantages of those who could study in the 
schools of the Vatican, in the great Tuscan 
universities or, in fact, almost anywhere on 
the sacred soil of Italy. At length the great 
opportunity dawned for him. He was enabled 
to go to Rome. Throughout the stages of 
that medieval journey he was consumed by 
misgivings as to whether he was sufficiently 
far advanced in his subjects to be even ad- 
mitted as a pupil among the great Latin 
scholars of the Holy City. Erasmus had 
scarcely been in Italy a month before he was 
hailed in the Vatican itself as the foremost 
master of the Latin language of the age. 
The Pope himself said that the northern 
scholar possessed a finer Latinity than Saint 
Jerome. 


When Carter Glass, the editor of a small- 
town newspaper, was elected to Congress his 
ambition to become a master of finance had 


crystallized. By profession a printer and 
newspaper man, he had no basis in finance 
excepting a sound understanding of certain 
elemental principles of trade, gained by a 
not too affluent youth. But he applied him- 
self to the study of the subject. He did not 
stop with superficial reading of a few trea- 
tises on Wall Street and its methods or a 
bird’s eye view of the financial systems of the 
principal European nations. He delved into 
the very vitals of the subject. He studied 
with enthusiasm the money systems of the 
North American Indians, of the Aztecs, of 
the classic eastern nations and Greece, of 
medieval Europe—in short, he began his in- 
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vestigations with the beginning of money and 
traced the history of monetary proceedings, 
processes and developments down through 
the ages in all parts of the world. 

He hoped that the time would come when 
he might attain sufficient knowledge on this 
subject to take his place with some of the 
masters of the trade and perform some serv- 
ice for his country in connection with na- 
tional financial matters. Upon his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Treasury he con- 
fessed to friends and, in confidence, to a few 
newspaper men that he approached his new 
chair with timidity and hoped that by some 
good fortune he would be able to hold down 
the job. To-day, he is hailed as a master of 
finance, more intimate with the inner work- 
ings of the mystery than the masters of 
Wall Street. 


A Printer’s Devil 


SIXTH DISTRICT — Counties, Bedford, 
Campbell, etc.: CARTER GLASS, Democrat, 
of Lynchburg, was born in that city, educated 
in private and public schools and in the news- 
paper business; See's 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Carter Glass is in every sense a Virginian. 
Born January 4, 1858, his lifetime covers the 
period of the Civil War and therefore he is 
an inheritor of the Old Virginia tradition. 
Alive to the modern world and an actor in 
the largest affairs of the whole nation, he 
further represents the new order of things. 
Members of Congress write their own bio- 
graphies for the Congressional Directory and 
therefore when that book says of Mr. Glass 
that he was “educated in private and public 
schools and in the newspapef® business,” an, 
insight is given as to the estimate he places 
upon the advantages of the journalistic pro- 
fession. Further, it gives an index to his 
method of pursuing any vocation. He makes 
of it not a job but an education. He de- 
termines to do the job well and knows that 
to do so, he must fully inform himself upon 
its requirements, and this process inevitably 





THE MAN WHO TOOK McdDOO’S PLACE 


brings him the education. If it were not for 
the fact that Mr. Glass has especial cog- 
nizance of the dignity of the national legis- 
lature and would say nothing publicly about 
it which might sound flippant, he undoubtedly 
would have added to the tale of his school- 
ing ‘and in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Carter Glass entered the newspaper busi- 
ness in the first grade. It may sound a little 
too much like a “‘movie”’ story to be believed, 
but it is true that his first job was that of 
printer’s devil. And there is something about 
his twinkling eyes and the almost roguish 
cock of his head to make one believe that 
he was indeed a printer’s “devil” —in fact, 
that he would have been a grocer’s devil or 
an undertaker’s devil or the bright particular 
imp of almost any profession which he might 
have entered. 

For eight years he worked as a printer, 
mastering the intricacies of that mystery with 
the same persistence which characterized his 
later endeavors. ‘The teller of anecdotes un- 


consciously thinks of that period of Carter - 


Glass’ life with a certain gleam in his eye. 
He is convinced that if occasion but offered, 
a wealth of stories of the Mark Twain school 
could be unearthed, and is tempted to run 
down to Lynchburg sometime to find out if 
there are not some survivors of an earlier 
generation who might spend a morning of 
Virginia sunshine in a reminiscent mood. 


Newspaper Owner and Editor 


‘ owns the Daily News, the morning 
paper of the city, and the Daily Advance, the 
afternoon paper; member of Virginia State 
Senate 1899-1903 and Virginia Constitutional 
Convention in 1901-2; eight years member of 
Board of Visitors University of Virginia . . 

CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Undoubtedly the foreman of the printing 
shop in which the young Glass worked pre- 
dicted with periodical regularity that “that 
boy would come to no good end” because 
that is the way with printing-office foremen 
and their devils. But it is not hard to realize 
that before long that foreman was beginning 
to believe that “that boy Carter would get 
somewheres.” In the South many news- 
paper men are produced from the printing 
shop. Carter Glass was not long in observ- 
ing that his education would have a freer 
play in the editorial offices of a Lynchburg 
newspaper and he followed that gleam with 
his characteristic persistence. That he would 
be successful in his ambition to make this 














© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
HON. CARTER GLASS, OF VIRGINIA, SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY 


change was inevitable and no less so that 
from reporter and editor he should become 
owner. 

Now in the South the editor and owner of 
a daily newspaper wields a mighty power, es- 
pecially if he be equipped to take advantage 
of his position. Within a brief space, the 
force of Mr, Glass’ pen began to make itself 
felt in the Old Dominion. He was well 
along on his cursus honorum. As rivers 
run to the sea, he became a representative of 
his community in the Senate of Virginia, 
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bringing to Richmond the personality which 
had enabled him to make his way in the 
lesser metropolis of Lynchburg. 

The phrase in the Directory biography, 
“eight years member of Board of Visitors 
University of Virginia,” may not mean a 
great deal to people who do not know Vir- 
ginia and the South. In those States south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, education 
and seats and -institutions of learning have 
an old-time glamor about them which it is 
not always easy to find in some of the hustling 
centers in other sections of the country. To 
the Virginian the University of Virginia is 
all that Oxford is to the county family in 
England, if not more. No Virginian forgets 
for a moment that Thomas Jefferson founded 
the institution and fostered it, dwelling in 
fact within its view, and designing its build- 
ings as well as its curriculum. No Virgin- 
ian forgets the long and glorious history of 
the university nor its roll of famous alumni. 
To the Virginian the Board of Visitors is 
as notable a body as the American peace 
delegation at Paris is to the average United 
States citizen. Mr. Glass was well along 
when the responsibility of a visitor was 
placed with him. 





Sixteen Years in Congress 


: was elected to the Fifty-seventh and 
all succeeding Congresses, including the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


In 1902 Carter Glass was returned to the 
Congress to fill out the unexpired term of 
P. J. Otey, and in Congress he remained un- 
til last December, when the resignation from 
the Treasury portfolio of William G. Mc- 
Adoo was followed by his elevation to the 
President’s cabinet. During that period 
he had served as Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman for Virginia and as Secretary of 
the Committee. This latter honor he re- 
linquished upon his appointment as Secretary. 

If it were possible to turn back the calen- 
dar so that we might be living in the first 
years of Mr. Glass’ membership in Congress, 
we would probably not be conscious that he 
was a member of that body. The daily 
newspapers have given the American people 
reason to think that all members of Congress 
live in one joyous round of speech-making— 
many oratorical efforts being simultaneous. 
There are notable exceptions to this perhaps 
general rule. The Directory says that Mr. 
Glass went to Congress in 1902. It is a 
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matter of history that nearly ten years ex- 
pired before he took the floor to deliver a 
major speech before the House of Representa- 
tives. When he did, he prefaced his re- 
marks by a request that he be allowed to 
address the House without interruption. He 
did so. He delivered fifteen thousand words, 
revealing a finished style of eloquence and 
an easy intimacy with his subject—the mone- 
tary and banking system of the United States. 

Twice more he spoke before the House. 
Once, to deliver a stinging denunciation of 
the proposal that Americans be warned from 
traveling at sea under their own flag and, 
if they persisted, assume all the responsibility 
for any German piracy which might result; 
and once, to defend Secretary of War Baker’s 
record as head of the American War Min- 
istry in the conduct of the war. It is super- 
fluous to say that on these three occasions 
Mr. Glass had the absorbed attention of 
almost all the members. It is not difficult 
to visualize the members tip-toeing into the 
chamber and to their chairs after the word 
had gone round that Carter Glass was ad- 
dressing the House. It was an event! 

If there is no other reason for it, ten years’ 
silence in the House of Representatives be- 
queaths an oracular reputation. In Carter 
Glass’ case there were other reasons. 





From Federal Reserve Act to Victory Loan 
y 


Mr. Glass did not entertain this wilful 
stillness with any purpose other than the pur- 
pose to equip himself fully for the task which 
he had undertaken. His committee work— 
largely in the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, of which he long was a mem- 
ber and, upon the Democratic succession, 
chairman—was indefatigable. After Wood- 
row Wilson’s election and before his inau- 
guration Mr. Glass visited him at his home 
and talked to him about the necessity for 
revision of the American banking system. 
When that interview was finished, Mr. Wil- 
son was amazed at Mr. Glass’ command of 
his subject and convinced that his conten- 
tions were sound and his plan good. 

The result of this claustral study is the 
Federal Reserve Act, the measure which a 
majority of bankers of the country declare 
saved the United States from probably a half- 
dozen financial panics between 1914 and the 
present day. Mr. Glass had the benefit of 
exceedingly valuable assistance from other 
students, notably Dr. H. Parker Willis, 
first Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board, 
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but he was the leader in putting the legis- 
lation through Congress. 

It is habitual for the Fate which brings 
nations to emergencies to produce men to 
meet them; and it appears that Carter Glass 
is the man produced in this instance to meet 
the very genuine financial emergency which 
faces the United States to-day. Perhaps his 
greatest qualification for the position of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at a time when a 
great popular loan must be floated to enable 
America to finish her job in maintaining 
democratic law and order in the world, is 
his almost fanatical belief in the perennial 
triumph of the American people over diffi- 
culties which appear insuperable. It is not 
too much, perhaps, to say that Mr. Glass is 
the only man in the United States who from 
the first was absolutely certain of the success 
of the Victory Liberty Loan. This certainty 
he did not derive from his studies of finance; 
he derived it from his knowledge of America, 
a knowledge which is not empirical. But his 
sound basis in finance and economics has 
stood him in good stead. 

Mr. Glass knows that the Victory Liberty 
Loan must be a success. He knows that 
America’s job in the war will not be finished 
unless the sum required is subscribed by the 


people. He is certain that American citizens 


are too jealous of the credit of their nation, 
which is their own personal credit in no small 

















A BIT DRY? 
(From the Evening Telegram, New York) 


degree, to permit failure to attend any of 
their undertakings. 

Carter Glass undoubtedly has one or more 
personal hobbies of the usual intimate nature. 
Another one which he consistently practises 
is the overcoming of obstacles. At first 
glance, one would not suspect that a per- 
sistent driving power existed in that small 
man—for Mr. Glass is small in stature. One 
day, before Mr. McAdoo had relinquished 
his office finally and had Mr. Glass there 
instructing him in departmental routine, the 
two happened to be standing together. The 
tall, lanky Tennessean looked down from 
his height on the diminutive, red-haired Vir- 
ginian and said: “Mr Secretary, I am 
forcibly reminded of Mutt and Jeff.” The 
remark was so apt that it was almost em- 
barrassing. 

But Mr. Glass’ small stature does not im- 
pair his ability to overcome obstacles or dim- 
inish his appetite for them. His tremendous 
tenacity enables him to carry through almost 
any undertaking. Back in Lynchburg, as 
a young man, he knew a certain other man. 
This other went to New York and became 
rich and powerful. There was a time in Mr. 
Glass’ career when the rich New Yorker 
could have been of assistance to him but Mr. 
Glass did not apply. ‘There came a later 
time when Mr. Glass could be of assistance 
to the rich New Yorker, who did apply. 
Mr. Glass flatly refused to have anything 
to do with him because he remembered cer- 
tain methods and motives of this man in 
distant days and knew that there had been 
no change in them. In fair circumstances 
or adverse, he steered a straight course and 
now stands at the head of the nation’s 
finances, setting forth to accomplish the 
greatest financing task ever presented to any 
statesman or financier. 

A popular loan for a large sum has been 
declared impossible to Mr. Glass so many 
times that he is in his very element, demon- 
strating that the thing can be done. Ad- 
dressing the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce recently he said: “Impossibilities are 
constantly made possible ; and when I am told 
of the difficulties which will beset the Victory 
Liberty Loan, I refuse to lose faith in the 
enduring patriotism of the American people; 
I decline to believe that the fathers and 
mothers who gave four million sons to die, 
if need be, that liberty must survive, will 
now haggle over the material cost of saving 
the very soul of civilization from the perdi- 
tion of Prussian tyranny.” 








THE NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


S President Wilson was departing for 

Europe on his second trip to attend the 
peace conference he named A. Mitchell 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania, as Attorney Gen- 
eral to succeed Thomas W. Gregory, of 
Texas, who had resigned. The appointment 
was generally commended without regard to 


tion of 1910 and the House itself chose its 
own committees Mr. Palmer was elected a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee 
—an unusual compliment for a member with 
a service of only one term. 

At that time he had attained prominence 
in the ‘politics of Pennsylvania and was the 
recognized leader of 





party affiliations by 
those who have be- 
come acquainted wth 
Mr. Palmer in his 
somewhat brief public 
career. It was just 
ten years from the 
time that he first made 
his appearance as a 
member of the House 
of Representatives that 
he became the head of 
the Department of 
Justice. Previous to 
that time he was 
known only as a suc- 
cessful lawyer whose 
practise spread over a 
considerable portion 
of central Pennsyl- 
vania. He had been 
quite prominent in lo- 
cal politics, but he had 
declined to consider a 
nomination to Con- 
gress because the dis- 








the progressive ele- 
ment which became 
dominant in 1912, In 
that year he early es- 
poused the cause of 
Gov. Woodrow Wil- 
son as the Democratic 
candidate for Presi- 
dent and at the Balti- 
more convention had 
72 of Pennsylvania’s 
76 delegates, whom 
he held solidly for the 
New Jersey Governor 
through all the tedi- 
ous ballots. Like other 
Wilson leaders at Bal- 
timore, Palmer was 
offered almost any- 
thing within the gift 
of an administration 
in an effort to tempt 
him to leave Wilson 
and with his block of 
delegates go to an- 








trict in which he lived 
had adopted the sys- 
tem of rotation in of- 
fice and elected a man 
for only a single term. 
Mr. Palmer decided to be a candidate in 
1908, but announced that he would not con- 
form to the rotation plan and would seek 
reélection if he desired. He broke the rota- 
tion spell and was elected for several succes- 
sive terms, 

By reason of his pleasing personality, his 
ability, and natural inclination to leadership- 
together with his oratorical talents and com- 
manding figure, he soon attracted attention 
in the House of Representatives. When the 
Democrats came into power after the elec- 
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other candidate; but 
he stood firm to the 
last and when the con- 
vention closed was not 
only the recognized 
Democratic leader of Pennsylvania, but also 
one of the leaders of the party in the nation. 
He became a member of the National Com-' 
mittee and was again elected in 1916. 
When President Wilson was selecting his 

first cabinet it was generally understood that 
A. Mitchell Palmer would be one of the 
new President’s official family. It turned 
out, however, that the only position which 
Mr. Wilson could offer him was Secretary 
of War. But Mr. Palmer is a Quaker, and 
he did not feel that he could accept a war 
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portfolio. So he continued in the House of 
Representatives. As a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee he helped to frame 
the first Democratic tariff measure enacted 
since 1894, 

At the earnest request of President Wilson 
Mr. Palmer gave up his seat in the House 
of Representatives in order to become a can- 
didate for the Senate at the fall election in 
1914. After his defeat that year he re- 
turned to private life, although he was 
offered a number of important positions con- 
nected with the administration. Mr. Palmer 
resumed the practise of law, but he was no 
longer a local attorney of Pennsylvania. His 
reputation and prominence extended his 
field to other States and he was connected 
with a number of important cases. 

After the United States entered the war 
Congress passed a law known as the ‘““Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act,” authorizing the 
Government to take control of and admin- 
ister the property of citizens of Germany and 
her allies in this country. President Wilson 
appointed Mr. Palmer Alien Property Cus- 
todian, which position he held when appoint- 
ed Attorney General. As Alien Property 
Custodian Mr. Palmer has handled an im- 
mense business. When he retired from that 
position the office was administering 32,296 
separate trusts with an aggregate value of 
$502,945,724. It has been the policy of Mr. 
Palmer to Americanize the foreign-named 
concerns as far as possible. His investiga- 
tions of the various business concerns owned 
by aliens proved of immense value to the 
Department of Justice during the war when 
it was seeking information concerning those 
who were aiding the enemy while still re- 
siding in the United States. It is expected 
that the business of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian will at some time in the future come 
under the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Palmer assumes his new duties at a 
time when there are many legal problems of 
great importance pending and others to fol- 
low when peace is concluded. The admin- 
istration of legislation growing out of the 
war is still an important function of the 
Department of Justice, while the legal prob- 
lems that will have to be solved in view of 
the probable peace pact are sure to be of far- 
reaching consequence. Mr. Palmer has 
announced that he will not make any change 
in the policy of the department, which is 
natural in view of the fact that Attorney 
General Gregory’s resignation was not in 


consequence of any disagreement with the 
President over the conduct of the office. One 
of the important questions is the disposition 
of dangerous alien enemies now interned in 
this country. ‘Ihe question whether the de- 
partment will order their deportation through 
the machinery of the Department of Labor 
or await legislative action by Congress will 
come before Attorney General Palmer for 
decision. The administration of the espion- 
age laws and other restrictive measures 
which remain in force until peace is pro- 
claimed, although conditions were changed 
by the signing of the armistice, creates prob- 
lems of great moment in the Department of 
Justice. 

There have been pending before the Su- 
preme Court for a long period the antj- 
trust cases, the determination of which is 
expected to be conclusive as settling the con- 
tentions between the Government and the 
great corporations—questions that have been 
agitating the country for so many years. 
These include suits against railroads, the 
Steel Corporation, and other combinations. 

Twice since the United States entered the 
war, at the request of the Department of 
Justice, the Supreme Court has postponed 
consideration of these cases and it is scarcely 
probable that they will be taken up before 
the court ends its present session in June. 
The Attorney General must determine 
whether to prosecute these cases or to await 
legislation regarding railroads and corpora- 
tions which has been discussed at various 
times and which war conditions have made 
imperatively necessary. This legislation upon 
which the Attorney General will give his 
advice must cover not only the railroad 
problems, but also the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law as it affects corporations and freedom 
of trade under the conditions that have been 
so materially changed by the great war. 

The Attorney General is a comparatively 
young man, only forty-six years of age. He 
is active and energetic, an orator of fine 
attainments, very pleasing in his manner and 
effective in his arguments. He was educated 
in the schools of Luzerne County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was born, and at the 
Moravian parochial school at Bethlehem, 
Pa., and graduated from Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Mr. Palmer is one of the few cabinet 
officers who is an expert shorthand writer. 
He was once a court reporter, and has kept 
up his shorthand, making many of his notes . 
in “pothooks and hangers.” 















PEACE SETTLEMENT NEAR 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


TERMS IMPOSED UPON 
GERMANY 


HE present dispatch represents two dis- 
tinct periods: 

(1) The period before President Wilson 
left for America, marked by the completion 
of the League of Nations Covenant and by 
cértain temporary misunderstandings between 
the French and American representatives. 
(2) The period following President Wilson’s 
return to America and extending until his 
second arrival in France, during which the 
main lines of the preliminary Treaty of Peace 
took form, and the substantial outlines of a 
definitive peace with Germany were drawn. 
I shall, then, undertake in this article to deal 
with two things: first, Outlines of Approach- 
ing Peace with Germany, and second, Euro- 
pean Views of the Value of the League of 
Nations for the Future. 


Germany's New Frontiers 


As to preliminary peace with Germany, 
which will in every essential detail represent 
terms of ultimate settlement, the larger pro- 
visions are now virtually decided upon. First, 
the Western frontier of Germany will stop 
at the Rhine; and the territory between the 
Rhine, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the old 
frontier of Alsace-Lorraine, with the excep- 
tion of the Saar coal district, will probably be 
erected into a Rhenish Republic totally dis- 
tinct from Germany. This separation from 
Germany will last during the time that the 
armies of occupation remain in this area, and 
these armies will remain until Germany has 
discharged all her obligations, financial and 
otherwise, to her conquerors. At the close of 
that period, it will be for the people of the 
Rhenish Republic to decide whether they will 
continue as a separate republic or rejoin Ger- 
many. The Saar coal district is to be an- 
nexed by France as partial compensation for 
the destruction of the French industrial re- 
gions during the war. 

' These provisions insure to France as well 
as to Belgium that guarantee against future 
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aggression by Germany which is right as well 
as necessary for France; and the fact that 
America has sympathetically listened to these 
demands has contributed toward removing 
the misunderstandings of the earlier period. 

The Eastern frontier of Germany will. in 
the main coincide with the Eastern frontier 
of Prussia prior to the first partition of 
Poland in 1772. The Prussian provinces of 
Posen, and the larger part of West Prussia 
on the left bank of the Vistula River and in- 
cluding the city of Danzig will be Polish. It 
remains to be decided whether the German- 
speaking areas of East and West Prussia be- 
yond the Vistula will be included in the new 
Poland or erected into an independent re- 
public, 

In addition, the Danish-speaking region of 
Schleswig, after the formality of a plebiscite 
to demonstrate the principle of “self-determi- 
nation,” will be restored to Denmark. 

As against these losses in territory and in 
population, Germany will undoubtedly annex 
the German-speaking provinces of the old 
Hapsburg monarchy. Germany will thus 
be deprived of between 12,000,000 and 
13,000,000 people by the shrinkage of her 
frontiers; and this loss will be offset in part 
by the acquisition of 7,000,000 Austrian Ger- 
mans, She can, however, look forward to a 
possible regaining of the Rhenish Republic in 
the future. In sum, the New Germany will 
end at the Rhine and will not reach to the 
Vistula. 


Disarmament 


The second important decision as to Ger- - 


many concerns the military service. Here 
Lloyd George has effected a far-reaching 
transformation. Germany in the future can 
have an army not to exceed 100,000 men, to 
be raised, not by conscription, but by enlist- 
ment for long periods of service. The size 
of her staff is fixed; the numbers and quan- 
tities of her military supplies are to be regu- 
lated; the number of aeroplanes is to be rig- 
idly restricted. 

In fact, Germany is to have a regular 
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army like that of England or the United 
States, for the present, and the old conscrip- 
tion system is thrown into the discard. This 
means not alone the ending of conscription 
in Germany, but in all Europe. It is a very 
long step towards general disarmament. The 
whole naval fleet of Germany, with the ex- 
ception of a few insignificant units, disappears 
from harbors and high seas; and as a naval 
power Germany will sink to the level of 
Spain, or even lower. She will be forbidden 
to build submarines and compelled to destroy 
her yards and her machinery where subma- 
rines could be built. 

In a word, she will be as effectively dis- 
armed by sea as by land; and after this dis- 
armament of Germany there will follow in 
due time the disarmament of the world. 


Compensation 


Main outlines of the third division of the 
Preliminary Peace Terms with Germany are 
not as yet clearly established. ‘This division 
deals with the financial adjustments and 
other compensations which Germany is to 
make in payment for her wanton destruction 
during the war. There is substantial agree- 
ment that Germany shall be compelled to pay 
for her crimes up to the last dollar possible. 
The method of payment, the amounts which 
may be possible, and the guarantees which 
must be taken for payment—all these remain 
to be solved, and may be fixed only provi- 
sionally in the preliminary peace, with the 
details left to Commissions, But the pre- 
liminary Treaty of Peace will establish the 
responsibility of Germany, and will assert the 
necessity for Germany to pay. 

Early in April the German representatives 
will be invited to sign these preliminary terms 
without discussion or amendment. Then we 
shall in fact have made peace with Germany. 
If Germany refuses to sign these terms, then 


all possibility of carrying out the Allies’ plans 


for feeding Germany will come to an end; 
and famine, if nothing else, will shortly bring 
the Germans to reason, 

Now, aside from these German phases of 
its work, the Conference of Paris has prac- 
tically completed the construction of the 
Polish, Czechoslovak, Rumanian, Hungarian, 
and Jugo-Slav boundaries, Also, the new 
boundary lines of Greece in Europe are ap- 
proaching settlement. 


Other Peace Problems 


There remain certain minor disputes, and 
one large question respecting the Eastern 


» 


frontier of Poland. Other disputes—of 
which that between the Italians and Jugo- 
Slavs is the only serious one—will be ironed 
out in a brief period of time. 

Thus, to all intents and purposes, New 
Middle Europe is practically completed. In 
place of the old Hapsburg Empire and Rus- 
sian Poland, we shall have four considerable 
countries, with a combined population of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000, erected on the basis 
of self-determination, and possessing the nec- 
essary resources of intelligent national exist- 
ence. And it is to be confidently hoped that 
these four countries will have their immediate 
future assured by guarantees of the League 
of Nations. 

As to the German colonies in various parts 
of the world, they will be divided between 
the several Allied countries, who will hold 
them under the mandatory system. 

It is only with respect to the old Turkish 
Empire that no important decision has been 
taken; and, in a sense, the whole question of 
Turkey waits on the decision of America. 
The Conference asks, first, whether the 
United States will accept a mandate to super- 
vise Armenia, and second, whether the 
United States would be willing to assume re- 
sponsibility at Constantinople. Unquestion- 
ably the Turkish problem will be postponed 
until the last moment. Fortunately, it is the 
one problem that can thus be postponed 
safely. 


II. EUROPE, AMERICA AND THE 
LEAGUE 


In a few brief paragraphs I may be able to 
set forth the view of Europe towards Presi- 
dent Wilson, America, and the League of 
Nations. First of all, the wonderful wel- 
come Mr. Wilson had in Europe when he 
came first was a tribute to his country even 
more than to himself; and it was the first 
expression of the desire, ever-present here, to 
show by every act the sense of gratitude for 
the American share in the victory. 

Now that the League of Nations Covenant 
has taken form, and there has developed in 
America strong political opposition, there is 
confusion and some dismay in Paris. The 
exact terms of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant matter little here, and reservations as 
to the Monroe Doctrine and as to immigra- 
tion are unimportant. The outstanding fact 
is that exhausted, war-worn Europe makes 
but a single appeal to the American people. 
It is the appeal that America shall share with 
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her Allies of the war struggle some of the re- 
sponsibility for the reconstruction of the 
world. Europe asks that America, out of 
her enormous potential strength, shall supply 
some of the guarantees without which future 
peace is doubtful. _° 

Millions of men and women in Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, amidst the ruins 
of their lives, and, in devastated regions of 
the European continent, amidst the wreckage 
of their homes and their factories, are look- 
ing to America to supply the element of hope 
necessary for them if they are to undertake 
the great task of reconstruction. 


America Means Hope 


What Europe believes—what millions of 
Europeans personally believe—is that if 
America gives her assent to the Treaty of 
Peace here framed, and lends her guarantee 
to the preservation of that peace until such 
time as the little peoples shall achieve their 
own stable existence, then—and only then— 
there can be promise of real peace for the 
future. I do not think anyone can exaggerate 
the tragic intensity of the emotion of Poles, 
Rumanians, Czechoslovaks, Jugo-Slavs, and 
Greeks, as they hear growing rumors that 
America may go home and quit the job, and 
leave Europe amidst its ashes while they 
themselves are surrounded by hostility and 
danger as they begin their new national life. 

America in Europe to-day supplies the ele- 
ment of hope. The thing that Europe asks 
incessantly is that America shall, on terms 
which have some promise of endurance, give 
her mighty strength to the preservation of the 
new order of things which has been created. 
If America does this, Europe will disarm, 
and even the Germans will perceive the use- 
lessness of new aggression. The habit of 
peace will succeed the habit of militarism, 
and Europe will go back to work; and, with 
the return to work, Bolshevism will disap- 
pear. 


Disastrous to Withdraw 


But, if America now goes home leaving 
Europe to face the task alone, no man can 
be certain that Bolshevism will not pass the 
Rhine, or even the Channel; or that the Ger- 
man Revolution will not overrun Europe 
with doctrines submersive of all our Western 
democracy, and with armies trained in the 
school which devastated Northern France 
only four years ago. 

It is to America that Europe is now appeal- 
ing. American political conditions have not 
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been and are not yet understood, President 
Wilson was accepted, honored and followed, 
because of the value Europe attached to 
America. He will unquestionably continue 
to speak in Europe with the voice of America, 
but I am satisfied that if circumstances of 
domestic politics lead to rejection by Amer- 
ica, not of specific provisions of President 
Wilson’s Covenant, but of the idea of Ameri- 
can participation in the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the peace of the world, the 
consequence will be disastrous, and _ the 
element of hope will be fatally diminished 
in Western Europe. 

III. FRENCH FEELING IN 

FEBRUARY 


Looking back over the passage of events, it 
should be recorded that we had in the course 
of the month two striking changes in the 
European situation, one within and one with- 
out the walls of the Paris Conference. These 
changes were represented (1) by a consider- 
able—though happily a temporary—misun- 
derstanding between France and the United 
States and (2) by what seemed to be an 
amazing resurgence of Germany, which as 
Paris thought for the moment had become 
almost exactly the menace that it was for two 
decades before the outbreak of the world 
war. ‘These two subjects absorbed the at- 
tention in Paris in February, with the single 
addition of the successful achievement of the 
first draft of the League of Nations, and it is 
these three points which I shall try to recall 
as they appeared a few weeks ago. 

I. AMERICA AND France. I pointed out 
in my article in last month’s Review that 
Mr. Wilson had been welcomed by the peo- 
ple of Europe, and particularly by the 
French people, in a manner unprecedented in 
history. He was hailed as a deliverer come 
from another world rather than from a dif- 
ferent hemisphere. During the early part 
of his stay he successfully retained the en- 
thusiasm and the admiration of the French 
mastes—the “little people’ who welcomed 
him from their hearts. 

But, unfortunately, there seemed from the 
outset some degree of failure of understand- 
ing on both sides, and this led to the develop- 
ment of a situation which in February was 
viewed with regret and alarm, although 
there is no longer any reason to exaggerate it 
or to fear that it may lead to permanently 
grave consequences. It is largely forgotten 
already ; yet it is to be recorded as illustrat- 
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ing the difficult course of negotiations even 
between the most friendly countries. 


The causes of the misapprehension were 
patent. Mr. Wilson had come to Europe 
resolved, during the something less than 
three months that he had available, to obtain 
a Constitution of the League of Nations, 
which seemed to him the all-important thing 
in the Paris Conference. To this from start 
to finish he was prepared to subordinate 
everything else in his own activities, and he 
actually procured a subordination of much 
in the activities of the other nations. More- 
over, while Commissions were appointed to 
examine all the other problems, these Com- 
missions necessarily worked in secret and 
without publicity. Thus for two months 
the Conference at Paris gave the impression 
of being entirely consumed by discussions of 
the League of Nations. 


What France Expected 


Now, as I pointed out in the previous ar- 
ticle, for France the first and all essential 
requirement in the Peace Treaty was that it 
should provide guarantees against another 
coming of the Germans, and against a repe- 
tition of the disasters and devastations which 
had gravely if not mortally wounded France. 

In exactly the same sense, the French con- 
ception of the League of Nations was that 
it should be an international organization 
with teeth and muscles, capable immediately 
—in case of an aggression upon one of the 
nations of the League by any great Power— 
of putting strength into the field to suppress 
that attack. 

In other words, the French thought of the 
League of Nations as an international so- 
ciety for the preservation of peace, for the 
protection of France, and for the expansion 
of noble and generous ideas; but they also 
thought of it as ari association which, had it 
been in existence on the Ist of August, 1914, 
would have been sufficiently powerful to put 
into the field armies large enough to stop the 
German invasion at the French and Belgian 
frontiers. 


The point is capital. It is essential, if one 
is to understand the situation here in Paris, 
to recognize that the whole French concep- 
tion of the League of Nations was that of 
an organization which, until such time as 
there was no longer any doubt of Germany’s 
ibandonment of her old purpose, should be 
able to protect France, Belgium and all the 
string of peoples to be freed by the Paris 


Treaty from the peril which overtook them. 
in August, 1914. 


The Wilson Ideal 


So far as one could judge, Mr. Wilson 
could not have had exactly such a purpose in 
mind for his League of Nations, since ob- 
viously he had not the power to commit the 
United States to a League which should be 
in fact an alliance—if only a defensive al- 
liance—carrying with it the necessity of 
maintaining troops in Europe indefinitely, 
to associate itself with France and with Eng- 
land and with Italy in a military program, 
providing an international police force capa- 
ble of restraining Germany if she started on 
a new campaign for world supremacy. 

Now this difference in point of view, which 
would inevitably have produced some dis- 
agreement, was materially affected by the 
circumstances which I am going to discuss 
in a moment, namely, what appeared to be 
the sudden resurgence of Germany herself, 
seeking to follow old pathways and unhesi- 
tatingly throwing herself into the arms of 
the Prussian leaders who had directed Ger- 
man policies in all the brutal and terrible 
years of the war. 

II. MisuNpersTaNpINGs. So far as one 
can judge, the President of the United States 
and those associated with him recognized 
from the outset that they were unable. to 
commit the United States to the kind of 
League of Nations which would satisfy 
French demands. In the same way they 
would not commit their country to a League 
of Nations which fulfilled British aspirations, 
for the British were as keen to have America 
undertake the administration of various 
places in the world as the French were that 
America should maintain an army in Europe. 
Recognizing this they concentrated their at- 
tention on the creation of a document, which 
should do by moral influence something which 
no one of the nations which has fought Ger- 
many with the possible exception of the 
United States was ready to believe could be 
achieved by moral influence alone. 


Disappointment Regarding America 


We had then, day by day, a growing 
French anxiety, apprehension and disappoint- 
ment. It + seemed to become clearer that 
America was not going to recognize Euro- 
pean facts as they had been developed by 
centuries. Above all it appeared that Amer- 
ica was going to accept, as real and final, a 
German revolution which day by day was 
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more clearly revealing itself as mere stage 
shifting, and which had for its ultimate con- 
sequences not the abolition but the intensifi- 
cation of the old German imperialistic am- 
bitions. 

Napoleon coming back from Elba to face 
Europe in arms, and appealing to the French 
legislative body, remarked: “I asked them 
for men and munitions and they talked to 
me about the rights of man.” France with 
fifty years of vivid memories of German 
menace, with four and a half years of recent 
agony, seeing Germany resurgent but not 
repentant, appealed to. Mr. Wilson for 
guarantees against the future. But France 
seemed to receive from Mr. Wilson only an 
insistent declaration that the words of the 
covenant of the League of Nations were a 
sufficient guarantee against eighty million 
of Germans. 

The result was unfortunate but inevit- 
able. Not the politicians and the Govern- 
ment, but all France, the little people who 
had fought the war as well as the statesmen, 
felt instantly that they were being abandoned. 
France as a result of the Treaty of Peace 
would once more be left single-handed to 
bear the first shock of German attack, as 
she had been left in 1914. And I do not 
think that anybody can exaggerate the emo- 
tion created by that suspicion, which de- 
veloped into a conviction. 


Clemenceau the Central Figure 


In all this time M. Clemenceau, and those 
about him, struggled to establish in the 
American mind the peculiar situation of 
France. Italy had the Alps, England the 
Channel, America the Atlantic, but France 
would have nothing but an imaginary line 
placed between herself and eighty millions 
of Germans. 

In response to this, there seemed to be 
an unmistakable American feeling that the 
inability of’ France to believe in the adequacy 
of the covenant of the League of Nations as a 
guarantee for the future was a proof of a lack 
of French sympathy with the great and 
noble conception of the League of Nations 
itself. The French demands for military 
guarantees along the Rhine, it was hinted, 
were only repetitions of the old Napoleonic 
ambitions and the familiar imperialistic ap- 
petite of later times. Moreover, French de- 
mands for reparation and French insistence 
that the blockade should be maintained until 
French industry could in some measure re- 
cover from the destruction wantonly per- 
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petrated by the Germans to abolish French 
competition, were interpreted as further in- 
dications of a French purpose to destroy 
Germany. 

III. CLemMenceAvu. ‘This was the situa- 
tion existing when Mr. Wilson left for 
America carrying with him a covenant of the 
League of Nations. Every Frenchman 
thought it a document hopelessly deficient 
in the matters which were questions of life 
and death to France. And in this tense mo- 
ment M. Clemenceau was struck down by 
an assassin. 

What might have been the course of 
French politics had the great premier escaped 
this attack may be problematical. I do not 
think anyoné will argue that French affairs 
were handled with supreme skill and judg- 
ment, since a misunderstanding of French 
purpose was permitted to grow up. That 
France might have selected some other man 
to replace one who must remain for her a 
symbol of her military victory is conceivable, 
although I do not think very likely. But 
when Clemenceau was struck down—at a 
time when all France knew that he was 
fighting to obtain for her guarantees which 
no Frenchman and no political party re- 
garded as other than essential—there was 
an instant and a unanimous rally about the 
President of the Council. 

It was a mistake to suppose that the French 
feeling of February was based upon impe- 
rialism, territorial appetite, or the natural 
human desire for revenge. It was nothing 
else than a conviction that the decisions of 
the Paris Conference must be for France 
either a guarantee of continuing national ex- 
istence or a sentence of death. 

And if the League of Nations in its final 
form was not*destined to carry with it the 
agreement of the United States—in associa- 
tion with France, Great Britain, and Italy— 
to maintain troops in France until it was 
known what the German meant to do, it was 
felt by the French that the League would be 
a dead letter, a supreme and tragic failure. 


What Britain Expected 


If, furthermore, the League should not be 
accompanied by an agreement that America 
would undertake certain duties, such as that 
of a mandatory for Armenia ahd other spe- 
cific responsibilities in the world, it would be 
regarded by the British also as something like 
a monumental failure, British policy, from 
start to finish, had been predicated on the 
idea that to preserve peace and order in the 
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world there must be actual association be- 
tween the American and British nations, in 
the task of administering the affairs of help- 
less and suffering populations. 

I wish that it lay in my power to make a 
clearer exposition of this only superficially 
dissimilar point of view of the British and 
French publics as to America. Both see the 
presence of America at Paris as the promise 
that our great nation, which has made the 
least sacrifice in the preservation of civiliza- 
tion against the German attack, will continue 
hereafter to contribute out of its great re- 
sources, human as well as material, for the 
reshaping and perpetuation of world order. 
Neither the one nor the other has the smallest 
faith in the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions as being in itself a guarantee against 
war. Neither the one nor the other has the 
least notion that such restricted elements of 
moral force as are therein provided for, will 
be of the least avail if they are not fortified by 
force until such time as their full and sympa- 
thetic acceptance by Germany is established. 


IV. GERMANY AS SEEN AT PARIS 
Six WEEKS AGO 


In the first week of November Germany 
was helpless, incapable of defending herself 
by arms and torn by internal disorders which 
seemed to threaten a repetition of events in 
Russia. Germany was stricken and for the 
moment hopeless, and when Mr. Wilson 
came to Paris and even when the Confer- 
ence itself assembled, there was no feeling 
that the great enemy was longer anything 
but a miserable and contemptible object. 

Two months later Paris saw—or thought 
it saw—something like this: First of all, the 
elements of disorder had been repressed; the 
revolution as a combat was over. Second, a 
general election had provided a national as- 
sembly sitting in Weimar, assured of the sup- 
port of the whole nation with every separatist 
tendency abolished, and apparently function- 
ing with as*perfect control of its country as 
British Parliament or American Congress. 
Third, this national assembly was completely 
under the control of those men who were 
associated most unpleasantly in the world’s 
mind with German imperialism during the 
whole period of the war. In a word, the old 
gang was back in the stall. Fourth, to this 
Germany thus resurgent there was being 
added by their own will seven millions of 
Austrians, German by race, inhabiting a large 
and fertile area in Central Europe and bring- 


ing to Germany an accession of military and 
material resources exceeding those of Belgium 
for example. 

Thus, as the first consequence of an unsuc- 
cessful war, Germany was adding an area 
and a population larger than Prussia had ever 
gained in any one of her successful predatory 
wars, Finally, this Germany, having passed 
out from the shadow of defeat, had begun to 
reassert German claims to Alsace-Lorraine, 
and to mobilize armies to extinguish the hope 
of Polish liberation and reintegration—two 
of the things expressly guaranteed in Mr. 
Wilson’s fourteen points, which had been the 
basis of the armistice. 


Was Germany So Soon Recovered? 


Nor was this all. Germany having thus 
achieved strength, found herself surrounded 
by half a dozen smaller peoples—the Poles, 
the Bohemians, the inhabitants of the Balkan 
Provinces, and more remotely the Southern 
Slavs and the Rumanians—individually and 
collectively incapable of blocking her pathway 
to the East or South. Provided only that 
national existence and security should not be 
guaranteed to these peoples, Germany found 
herself assured of the economic and political 
mastery of Russia, with a better chance to 
reach the Golden Horn than she had in 1914. 

In addition, she found herself with her fac- 
tories undisturbed, and her farms, her fields 
and her herds in existence. She was therefore 
certain to be better placed in the competition 
of world trade in the future, provided only 
she could escape payment for the destruction 
she had-wrought in the economic machinery 
and the financial resources of the great powers 
with whom she had fought. 

And in this Germany, this new Germany, 
unfolding herself before us daily, there was 
not the slightest indication of a change of 
heart. No sign was to be found even at Berne, 
where German Socialists confronted their 
brethren of the rest of the world with pre- 
cisely the same spirit which they had mani- 
fested throughout the war. Nor was it un- 
noticed that the one German voice raised at 
Berne denouncing his country’s guilt and as- 
serting its responsibility for the war was si- 
lenced by an assassin’s bullet fired by a repre- 
sentative of reactionary Germany a few days 
thereafter. 


What Every Frenchman Believed 


It should be made clear to American read- 
ers how deep was the conviction of Paris in 
February that Germany might win this war 
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after all. Unless the League of Nations 
should give us real guarantees of a consoli- 
dated mutual readiness to meet a new Ger- 
man attack, and unless the costs of the war 
to the last dollar possible were to be placed 
upon the shoulders of the Germans, every- 
thing seemed to have been lost. I know that 
in America these demands were sure to be 
interpreted as expressing Aliied appetite alike 
for plunder and for revenge. Yet in Europe, 
radical thought, perhaps even more than con- 
servative—demanded these guarantees for the 
future. And radical thought, equally with 
conservative, recognized that the German 
Revolution had not changed the German 
spirit, and that we were still in the presence 
of the old enemy, led by the old generals, 
on the political if not on the military side. 
This, then, was what Paris saw, till the 
clouds began to lift in March: Eighty mil- 
lions of Germans, escaping from the cloud of 
defeat, united, were occupying Central Eu- 
rope. They were surrounded by states incap- 
able even collectively of blocking their path- 
way if they began another war. Conscious 
of the same thing, these states were all look- 
ing to the United States, champion of the 
League of Nations, and to President Wilson 


as its greatest proponent, to clothe the 
League’s constitution with vitality and force. 


V. WILSON’S SECOND COMING 


Returning to Paris from America, Mr. 
Wilson could not expect that same spon- 
taneous outburst which greeted him on his 
first coming. But this was due solely to the 
fact that such an ovation in the very nature 
of things could not be repeated. By con- 
trast, however, there was no reason to suppose 
that the President would not be welcomed 
exactly as heartily as if there had been no 
domestic disturbance in America. In fact, 
in a certain sense the President’s welcome 
was the warmer because his whole mission 
liad undergone a sea change. He came to 
France first as the representative of America 
in Europe, but now, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, his speeches in America recently have 
made him seem to be the representative of 
Europe in America. 

To suppose that the representatives of the 
various governments in Europe would have 
changed their attitude towards the President 
of the United States because of the opposition 
manifested to him by the Republican leaders 
in the Senate was to make a mistake. It was 
to misunderstand the political situation in 
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Europe itself. Were the leaders of the vari- 
ous governments in Europe to change their 
attitude and their treatment of Mr. Wilson, 
he would immediately become the spokesman 
for the respective minorities in France, in 
England, and in Italy. 

Accordingly, Mr. Wilson on his return 
was welcomed heartily by the governments as 
well as the people. His speeches in America 
had been widely approved in Europe; and the 
possibility that Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau would turn.from Wilson to the Repub- 
lican Senate did not exist. Moreover—and 
this thing should be recognized in America, 
whatever the fact may be—there was a pro-. 
found conviction in Paris that Mr. Wilson 
had already won his fight in the United 
States. In a real sense he comes back to 
France as a victor. How accurate or mis- 
taken this conclusion is will be better realized 
at home than here in Paris, where all our in- 
formation is fragmentary and unsatisfactory. 

But having said that Mr. Wilson would 
be welcomed heartily, would preserve his 
prestige, would doubtless remain the most 
conspicuous figure in Paris to the end, it is 
essential to indicate that there has been a 
profound change in certain directions which 
will be felt in the immediate future. When 
Mr. Wilson first came to Europe, the world 
waited upon him and his wishes with respect 
to the League of Nations. When Mr. Wil- 
son arrived in Europe this time he found the 
conference at Paris in the act of completing 
a preliminary peace, which in all the larger 
aspects will be a final peace. 

Sometime within the next month the con- 
ference at Paris is going to say to the Ger- 
mans who will be invited to come to Ver- 
sailles: ‘“You will sign the following peace 
terms. These terms will fix the frontiers of 
Germany, they will regulate the future size 
of the German army and navy, they will dis- 
pose of the surplus armament, they will fix a 
price in warships and merchant marine to be 
paid, and in all important respects they will: 
decide the conditions under which Germany 
must hereafter live.” 

These terms they will be invited to sign. 
If they refuse, as is possible, the Allies can 
put on the blockade and Germany will face 
the situation that her own food supply ap- 
proaches its end. If the Germans sign, there 
will be later another occasion on which, as in 
the case of the Treaty of Frankfort, they wih 
be permitted to put their names to a definitive 
document ; but this will be only in minor de 
tail a modification of the preliminary peace. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
UNDEVELOPED STATES 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON 
(President of the University of Chicago) 


[Returning recently from an important relief mission to Persia, Dr. Judson, of Chicago, and his 
colleagues made a report at Paris to the American Peace Delegation. The article printed here- 
with may be regarded as embodying the suggestions made by Dr. Judson at Paris. For many 
years he has been recognized as an authority in the field of American history and politics and 
he is one of the foremost Republicans of the Middle West. In advocating our adherence to the 
League of Nations for the sake of helping to guard the development of backward states and 
regions, Dr. Judson has no thought of any weakening of America’s sovereignty at home or any 


lessening of America’s rightful influence within those 


hitherto.—THe Epitor.] 
A FRUITFUL cause of international 
difficulties in the past has been the fact 
that considerable areas of the world and con- 
siderable populations have not shared, for one 
reason or another, in the general progress 
which has marked the last century. The 
universal prevalence of order, justice and en- 
lightened law for the benefit of all, the de- 
velopment of natural resources in every land 
for the primary benefit of the dwellers in 
those lands, fair arrangements for the inter- 
change of commodities throughout the world 
so that artificial monopolies and unjust 
privilege shall be avoided, would undoubted- 
ly go far towards securing peace and pros- 
perity everywhere. 

In the lack of any organization of pro- 
gressive nations to secure united action for 
these purposes, it has of necessity been left to 
individual states to do what has seemed de- 
sirable and practicable to secure the spread 
of civilization. In this way the Americas 
were settled by European immigrants and 
their vast resources’ utilized for the support 
in the end of vast populations and for the 
enrichment of the world. In this way Eu- 
ropean sovereignty has been extended over 
the barbarous continent of Africa, order es- 
tablished in place of endless tribal wars, an 
end put to slavery and cannibalism, and 
modern industry has developed the forests 
and mines and soil for great modern uses. 
In this way the islands of Oceania have had 
civilized life substituted for hopeless sav- 
agery. In this way a great part of the con- 
tinent of Asia has come under the sway of 
Furopean order and prosperity. 

For upwards of four hundred years the 


spheres that have chiefly concerned us 


expansion of European civilization through- 
out the world has been carried on thus by 
separate nations, each doing what seemed 
good in its own eyes. And there can be no 
doubt that on the whole great benefits have 
been wrought for all mankind by the energy 
especially of some of the great civilized 
powers which have spread their authority 
over vast spaces beyond their European 
home. 
Guardianship versus Exploitation 

But there have been obvious difficulties, 
dangers and _infelicities accompanying this 
method of spreading civilization. 

While it is quite true that civilization has 
spread over the world by the enterprise of 
individual states, yet after all the main im- 
pelling force has been the interests of the 
states in question and of their citizens. The 
extension of commerce, the opening of mines, 
the finding of new avenues for the invest- 
ment of capital, the placing on virgin soils 
of surplus populations—these and similar 
motives have in the main actuated the nations 
of Europe in their dealings with undeveloped 
lands. The mines of Mexico and Peru, the 
spice trade of the East Indies, the furs of 
Canada, the rubber of Central Africa, are 
among the many examples of specific reasons 
for exploitation in the interest of particular 
European states. 


Countries That Need Help 


But obviously such world enterprises with 
such motives would lead, as they certainly 
did lead, to collision of interests and to bitter 
international rivalry. A long series of wars 
for several centuries marked the expansion 
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of Europe overseas, and while wars for such 
objects have been avoided in recent years, 
still there have been many difficult situations 
attending arrangements in relation to Africa 
and to Asia, which have often brought the 
great powers to the brink of war. At the 
present time, however, the waste places of 
the earth are all subject to the jurisdiction 
of some European state, the savage races are 
under control, and not many difficulties re- 
main with reference to partly civilized lands. 
It remains true, however, that there are still 
countries which are not in accord with the 
conditions of human progress and which can 
secure adjustment with those conditions only 
by the aid of more advanced nations. It is 
such countries that call for especial con- 
sideration at this time. 

Areas which need the help of the more ad- 
vanced nations have been, and are, quite dif- 
ferent in their specific conditions. 

Some have been scantily populated by 
savages, as was the case in the early days of 
the United States and Canada. 

Others, as in Africa, were rather densely 
populated by savage tribes, often quite for- 
midable in war. 

Mexico and Peru had considerable semi- 
civilized populations. 


New States and Old Civilizations 


A very different picture is presented by 
states which have been the home of ancient 
civilizations but which, for a variety of rea- 
sons, have become feeble, as in parts of Asia. 

The results of the world war have brought 
into being, or will do so, again, new states 
which will require especial care and help 
until they are self-supporting. 

So far as there are unsettled questions re- 
lating to any of these forms of more or less 
dependent lands, some permanent principles 
should now be adopted, in order to avoid, on 
the one hand, danger of international col- 
lision of interests, and on the other hand, the 
unjust exploitation of the weak by the strong. 
Justice for all is the only safe basis for the 
peace which we hope will be enduring. 

In this connection especial attention should 
be given to the rehabilitation of old civiliza- 
tions. They should be aided in every reason- 
able way to become modern, strong, and self- 
respecting. ‘The temptation to exploit them 
in the interest of particular nations or of in- 
dividual financial interests should at once be 
overcome. ‘They should be helped perma- 
nently for their own sake. ‘The whole 
method of dealing with such peoples, in short, 
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should be vevthationinel~cheuké be exactly 
reversed. 


Help Weak States and Help the W orld! 


In the long run this new process will be 
a benefit to the world as a whole, although 
it may hamper the desires of special ,financial 
interests. ‘The process will benefit the world 
because it will remove causes of collision and 
because it will heal the rankling sense of 
injustice which is dangerous to the safety 
of public order. It will benefit the world 
because such states will become prosperous, 
their raw resources will be developed and 
their commerce will increase the wealth of 
the world by general diffusion rather than 
by individual and partial accretion. It will 
benefit the world because the society of na- 
tions will be increased by the addition to its 
progressive membership of worthy and valu- 
able members. But the new principles for 
the help of nations in need should involve 
action by the League of Nations. One or 
more nations, as circumstances may warrant, 
may be delegated by the League to act as its 
agents, to carry out its mandates. 


The League's Trusteeship 


The advantages of such a policy are very 
clear. In the first place the people to be 
developed will have no fear of absorption, as 
it has been in the past. Protectorates have 
been established—there was no other way— 
which have rather uniformly tended to com- 
plete annexation. ‘The action of a state, or 
a group of states, empowered by the League, 
can rest under no suspicion as to motives. 

The agent of the League will in fact be 
a trustee, on the one hand of the League for 
carrying out its purposes, and on the other 
hand for the aided state. It cannot be other- 
wise than that the principles of trusteeship 
shall be scrupulously observed. 

Again, the primary purpose of the trustee- 
ship will be the interest of the aided state. 
The very fact of trusteeship will make this 
fact always conspicuous—it cannot be disre- 
garded. 

But, as has been said, in the end all na- 
tions will benefit from the success of the 
undertaking. It is for the interest of the 
world to have no backward states. 

Doubtless in working out such a plan there 
will be many details to be considered. It is 
very likely that no two-sided states will be 
under the same circumstances, and different 
methods must be followed accordingly. 

The organization of the League of Na- 
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tions, therefore, should have, not merely a 
Court for the settlement of justiciable ques- 
tions; an arbitration tribunal for the settle- 
ment of differences not justiciable; a con- 
ference, for the codification and development 


of international law; but also a commission ‘ 
for providing the extension of aid to states 
in need. It is this last point which is here 
urged as a method essential to peace and 
justice in the progress of the world. 





EXIT BOOZE-—ENTER ALCOHOL 


BY WM. H. WAGGAMAN 
Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C.) 


(Scientist in Fertilizer Investigations, 


HE two terms booze and alcohol have 

been used so indiscriminately that the 
average person regards them as more or less 
synonymous, and consequently one of the 
most valuable and useful of all chemical com- 
pounds is associated in our minds with the 
dive, roadhouse, and corner saloon. The 
terms are not synonymous by any means. 
Booze, meaning more particularly the dis- 
tilled liquors, whisky, gin, rum, and brandy, 
has been, is, and probably always will be a 
source of considerable misery due to its mis- 
use. There is no denying that for this reason 
there is a world-wide demand to curtail or 
restrict the consumption of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and even the most ardent supporter 
of the bottle, keg, or flowing bowl will re- 
gretfully acknowledge that John Barleycorn 
is losing out. Certainly the recent ratifica- 
tion of the “bone-dry” amendment by 
Nebraska, the thirty-sixth State to take this 
stand, seals his fate in this country. The 
stage is set and on January 16, 1920, amidst 
howls of protest and groans of regret which, 
however, will all be drowned in vociferous 
applause—exit booze. 


What Is Industrial Alcohol? 


But the manufacture of alcohol for in- 
dustrial purposes is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Alcohol, moreover, is a substance 
of such extreme importance in science, art, 
and industry that its production should not 
only be unhampered by foolish or ignorant 
prejudice, but every encouragement should 
be given the manufacturers so that they can 
place their product on the market at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Yet it was only thirteen years ago that this 
country awoke to the necessity of having tax- 
free alcohol for our arts and industries.. Up 
to that time practically all alcohol, whether 
it was burned as fuel or its nature destroyed 
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in some manufacturing process, carried the 
same tax as that consumed for beverage pur- 
poses. In 1906, however, Congress passed 
a bill permitting its withdrawal from bonded 
warehouses free of tax, provided there was 
added to such alcohol small amounts of some 
substance which rendered it unfit for use as 
a beverage. Alcohol so treated is known as 
denatured or industrial alcohol. While the 
denaturing agent varies, depending on the 
subsequent use of the alcohol, it is always of 
such a character that it cannot be readily 
removed. The more common denaturents 
are wood alcohol, benzine, pyradine, and car- 
bolic acid. 

It is interesting to compare the production 
of alcohol for beverage purposes with that 
used in the arts and industries during the 
past ten years. The following figures taken 
from the latest report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue show how industrial 
alcohol is coming into its own: 


PRODUCTION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL DURING THE PASf TEN YEARS 


Distilled Denatured or 
Spirits Industrial Alcohol 
(Proof Gallons) 


7,967,736 
10,605,870 
11,682,888 
13,955,904 
16,953,553 
17,811,078 
25,411,718 
84,532,253 
93,762,423 
90,644,722 


(Gallons) 
133,450,755 
156,237,526 
175,402,306 
178,249,985 
185,353,383 
174,611,746 
132,134,152 
249,123,922 
277,834,367 
173,476,474 


The abnormal increase in the output of 
industrial alcohol during the past four years 
was due largely to the demands of war, 
enormous quantities of this compound having 
been used in the manufacture of smokeless 
powders, in the production of fulminates or 
primers for guns and cannon, and for the 
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many medicinal preparations which are so 
necessary in the treatment and care of the 
wounded. 

The apparent falling off in the production 
of industrial alcohol during 1918 is due to 
the fact that the above table does not give 
the large volume of tax-free but undenatured 
alcohol used by the Government for war 
purposes. 


How Alcohol Is Made 


Pure alcohol is a colorless, mobile liquid 
with a rather pleasant, refreshing odor, but 
a disagreeable, burning taste. From a 
chemical standpoint it consists of a com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but 
containing so little of the last-mentioned ele- 
ment that it takes fire readily when a flame 
is applied and burns until the demand of 
its hydrogen and carbon atoms for oxygen is 
satisfied. The high combustibility of alcohol 
is alone sufficient to insure this compound 
an immense future, for it is this property 
which renders it capable of supplying man 
with the four forces, heat, electricity, light, 
and power, which are essential to the growth 
of civilization. Curiously enough, the in- 
itials of these four forces which are man’s 
chief aids spell the significant word help. 

While the manufacture of neither alcohol 
nor distilled liquors is a difficult process, care- 
ful control and strict attention to details are 
necessary in order to obtain the maximum 
yields of a high-grade product. 

Most substances containing the carbohy- 
drates, sugar, starch, or cellulose, when prop- 
erly treated produce alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas, and since all vegetable matter con- 
tains one or more of these substances, the 
raw materials for alcohol production are 
practically unlimited. The various cereal 
crops, potatoes, both white and sweet, and 
products of the sugar industry are particu- 
larly rich in carbohydrates, and therefore they 
have been our chief sources of industrial al- 
cohol, as well as of alcoholic beverages. 

There are three distinct steps in the manu- 
facture of alcohol or distilled spirits. First, 
a mash or wort is prepared by grinding these 
raw materials and mixing with water till 
the starch and cellulose are in a glutinous 
condition and can be readily acted upon. Be. 
fore starch, cellulose and even cane and beet 
sugar will produce alcohol they must first 
undergo a chemical change by which they 
are converted into some simple sugar such 
as maltose or glucose, either of which is 
readily acted upon by the alcoholic ferment. 
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The conversion of these carbohydrates into 
simple sugars may be accomplished either 
by malt, which effects the change through 
fermentation, or by an acid which produces 
the same effect through its chemical activity. 

After the above change is brought about 
the second step consists in adding yeast to 
this mass and allowing the alcoholic ferments 
to work on the sugars. ‘The products of this 
fermentation are alcohol and carbonic acid. 
Those who have visited distilleries or brew- 
eries remember, no doubt, the violent ebulli- 
tion of the wort, or beer, which ts due to the 
escape of carbonic acid gas from the solution. 
The alcohol remains in this liquid and is 
separated from the water by distillation, 
which constitutes the third step of the 
process. 

It has been suggested that the obsolete 
liquor distilleries might be converted into 
industrial alcohol plants, but unfortunately 
this cannot be done without a considerable 
expenditure, since the types of stills used 
for the two products differ very materially. 


Why Alcoholic Beverages Are Costly 


Although industrial alcohol and alcoholic 
beverages are made by the same general proc- 


ess, there is a wide difference in the cost 
of the alcohol or active ingredient of the 


two types of products. Well-made distilled 
spirits for beverage purposes cannot be pro- 
duced very cheaply for a number of reasons. 
In the first place, the high-grade raw ma- 
terials are in immense demand, for they con- 
stitute our daily bread. The fact that booze 
cut so deeply into the world’s cereal crops, 
rice, corn, barley, and rye, was one of the 
main reasons why the production of dis- 
tilled liquors was stopped or restricted by 
many of the nations during the late war. In 
the second place, the fermentation and dis- 
tillation steps must be so controlled and con- 
ducted that a high yield of alcohol is often 
sacrificed in.order to obtain a product of the 
proper flavor. 

The average drinking man has a very fas- 
tidious palate, and can detect rather fine 
shades of difference in a liquor’s flavor, 
which accounts in part for the many brands 
and blends of whisky, rum, gin, and brandy. 
The great importance of flavor also makes it 
impracticable to convert the carbohydrates 
of the mash into simple sugars by means of 
the mineral acids and, therefore, the more 
tedious and expensive method of using high- 
grade malt must be employed. Finally the 
aging of the product for a number of years, 
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which is considered necessary to add to it 
the last touch of mellowness and aristocracy, 
also ties up for a protracted period a large 
amount of unproductive capital. 


Industrial Alcohol May Utilize Waste 


In the manufacture of alcohol for indus- 
trial purposes, on the other hand, it is un- 
necessary to use pure or high-grade materials. 
In fact, many waste products may be utilized, 
such as the over-ripe fruit, cores and skins 
which are the by-products of canneries, po- 
tato parings, molasses, and other wastes of 
the sugar industry. Even sawdust when 
properly treated and fermented can be made 
to yield alcohol which is just as valuable for 
industrial uses as that derived from corn, 
rye or potatoes. 

Not only can relatively inexpensive raw 
materials be used in manufacturing alcohol, 
but the conversion of the starch, cellulose 
or sucrose in the mash into simple sugars 
can be brought about more expeditiously and 
inexpensively by means of a mineral acid 
in lieu of malt. Since flavor is of no conse- 
quence in the preparation of the product, fer- 
mentation and the subsequent distillation can 
be so conducted that a maximum yield of 
alcohol is obtained at a minimum of expense. 
Finally, there is no object or advantage in 
storing such alcohol for protracted periods. 
It may be marketed as fast as it is manufac- 
tured and the investment thus made con- 
tinually productive. 

Because relatively pure undenatured al- 
cohol (95 per cent.) is loaded with a heavy 
tax it is commonly believed that its produc- 
tion is rather costly. Such is not the case, 
although the restrictions surrounding its 
manufacture in the United States are such 
as to render the product more expensive than 
abroad. European countries long ago recog- 
nized the importance of offering every en- 
couragement to the manufacturers of alcohol 
for industrial purposes and shortly before 
the war Germany was producing alcohol (95 
per cent. pure) at a cost of less than 30 cents 
per gallon as compared with 40 to 50 cents 
in this country. The war has shown that 
American sagacity is second to none and here 
is another chance for us to match our in- 
genuity against the German’s. 


Alcohol as a Fuel and an Illuminant 


The uses of alcohol are so numerous that 
should its production suddenly cease a num- 
ber of industries would be greatly hampered, 
if not actually paralyzed. Of course the 


possibility of alcohol supplanting such fuels 
as coal, oil, and gas, is very remote. The 
fact that the United States has been blessed 
with enormous resources of these so-called 
“fossil fuels” has made us accept them as a 
matter of course and has caused us to be very 
profligate in their use. Some day, however, 
the world must face a serious dearth in such 
fuels, and as they become increasingly scarce 
their cost will automatically rise, and it is 
conceivable that alcohol in some locations 
as least might be as cheap as the natural fuels 
we now so thoughtlessly waste. 

Even now alcohol for heating purposes has 
a very important place in almost every home, 
since it gives off no unpleasant odor, is rela- 
tively safe to handle and does not carbonize 
like kerosene. Electricity is its only rival 
as a fuel under the chafing-dish or coffee 
percolator and electricity is not only con- 
siderably more expensive, but it is not every- 
where available. 

Alcohol has been and is now used very 
successfully for lighting purposes. The ad- 
vent of the Welsbach mantel, which depends 
on heat for its luminosity, has made it pos- 
sible to utilize alcohol lamps. Where so 
used alcohol gives approximately three times 
as much light as the same volume of kero- 
sene burned in a good oil lamp. The clean- 
liness of alcohol and its freedom from odor 
make it particularly desirable as an illumin- 
ant where gas and electricity are not at hand. 


As a Substitute for Gasoline 


The use of alcohol as a motor fuel is very 
common. abroad but has not been practised 
to any extent in this country, because the 
cost of production is still too high to enable 
it to compete with gasoline. While it is 
true that weight for weight gasoline has a 
higher calorific power and is more easily con- 
verted into the gaseous state than alcohol, 
where actually used in the internal combus- 
tion engine considerably less of its theoretical 
power can be developed than that of alcohol. 
A comparison of the two fuels under the con- 
ditions best adapted for the use of each has 
shown that the power developed per gallon 
of fuel is about the same. For this reason 
it seems unlikely that alcohol will be em- 
ployed to any extent for power purposes un- 
til its price and that of gasoline are more 
nearly equal. 

The present price of industrial alcohol in 
the United States is about sixty-five cents 
per gallon, but there is every reason to believe 
that its cost will eventually be very materially 
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reduced. If the price of gasoline continues 
to advance it is only a question of time before 
this fuel will meet in alcohol a formidable 
rival. Alcohol already occupies a very im- 
portant place in the automobile world as the 
chief constituent of many anti-freeze mix- 
tures which are used in radiators during the 
winter. 


Varied Uses 


While we need and should have cheaper 
alcohol, certain: industries must have it al- 
most regardless. of its cost. Next to water, 
alcohol is undoubtedly man’s most’ useful 
solvent. It is the active ingredient of many 
paint and varnish removers; it dissolves shel- 
lacs and gums on which water has no effect. 
It is used as a diluent in the so-called ‘‘dopes”’ 
for aeroplane wings which render these 
monsters of the air practically water-proof. 
It extracts from many herbs the qualities 
which render them so useful in medicine. 
The oils and essences familiar to the thrifty 
housewife, such as essence of vanilla, lemon 
and wintergreen, are alcoholic solutions of 
these flavoring materials. The manufac- 
ture of perfumery is nearly as dependent on 
alcohol as the iron industry is upon coke. 
Modern surgery has reached its present high 
degree of success largely because of the use 
of the anesthetics, ether and chloroform. 
Both of these compounds are produced 
through the agency of alcohol. A mixture 
of alcohol and ether is used as a solvent for 
introcellulose, which is the active ingredient 
of many high explosives. During the late 
war the quantity of alcohol consumed in the 
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United States for explosives and other war 
purposes was 50,000,000 proof gallons. 

Alcoholic solutions of collodion are ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of artificial 
leather and to a less extent in artificial silk. 
Alcohol and one of the by-products formed 
in its manufacture are of such importance in 
photography that should the supply of these 
two substances be suddenly cut off, the in- 
comes of a number of our “movie” heroes 
and heroines would be threatened with ex- 
termination. 

The dye industry, which has been so de- 
veloped ‘in this country during the past few 
years that while Germany may some day 
compete with us she can never monopolize 
this business again, is largely dependent on 
alcohol as a solvent. 

And so we might go on enumerating the 
uses and extolling the virtues of alcohol and 
damning spirituous beverages with the faint- 
est of praise. This is not a prohibition article, 
however, nor is it written to fill the lovers 
of “liquid fire” with a longing to have the 
fast-tightening “lid” blown off into illimit- 
able space, so that “jags” might once more 
be long, glorious and cheap. No, it is 
simply to show that while the alcoholic bev- 
erage will soon be a practically extinct 
species, the production of alcohol for indus- 
trial purposes should be encouraged in every 
way. It is also hoped that the article will 
straighten out that popular misconception 
that alcohol is produced mainly for internal 
use and internal revenue. It is high time 


we all should know that alcohol is alcohol 
and booze is booze. 
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HOME AGAIN—AND READY TO PLAY THEIR PART IN THE NEW AMERICAN ERA 
(Three hundred thousand Negroes formed no small part of Uncle Sam’s victorious army. They are now being rapidly 
demobilized. Half a million other Negro workers migrated from the South to the North during the war period) 


THE NEGRO AT WORK 


A DEVELOPMENT OF THE WAR AND A PROBLEM OF RECONSTRUCTION 
BY GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


(Director of Negro Economics, United States Department of Labor) 


EGROES at work in industry and in 
4 agriculture contributed as materially 
to winning the war as did Negroes on the 
battle-front in France. They helped to build 
ships, to dig coal, to operate railroads, to 
raise corn, wheat, oats, hogs, and other food 
products, and to raise cotton and other 
staples. They worked in powder plants and 
in munition factories; they helped to build 
cantonments. The brawny arms of black 
stevedores and screwmen loaded many ves- 
sels with supplies on the docks at Nor- 
folk, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, 
and other places, and unloaded vessels in 
record time at foreign ports. When the full 
story of the war is written, the black steve- 
dore battalions at French docks, who some- 
times worked night and day without relief, 
will have a high place in the annals of 
victory. 

A gang of Negro riveters at Sparrows 
Point, Md., first broke the world’s record 
for driving rivets into the hull of a steel 
ship. Thousands of other Negro workers in 
the shipyards—at Newport News, Charles- 
ton, Wilmington, Tampa, and other places— 


helped to build the “bridge of ships” for the 
transportation of troops and supplies to Eu- 
rope. Negro pile drivers at Hog Island es- 
tablished a new world’s record which still 
stands. 

In the coal fields of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, other 
thousands—many of them working extra 
shifts—mined coal during the serious winter 
months of 1917-1918, thus helping to provide 
fuel not only for homes but also for in- 
dustry and transportation during the mad 
race of war. In agriculture during the past 
four years, the values of the twelve principal 
food and feed crops in the Southern States 
increased more rapidly than the values of 
the cotton crop, great as those were. The 
Negro farmer and farm laborer had a large 
share in this increase. 


The Government's War-Time Interest 


The Department of Labor began dur- 
ing the war to give attention to these Negro 
labor problems, in its war-time effort to in- 
crease the morale and efficiency of Negro 
workers and to improve their relations with 
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white workers and employers for maximum 


production. 

In promoting this work the Secretary of 
Labor held that since Negroes constitute 
about one-tenth the total population of the 
country, and one-seventh the working popu- 
lation they should have representation in 
council when matters affecting them were 
being considered. 

State conferences were held in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Missouri. In these confer- 


ences represeritative white and Negro citizens 


frankly and freely discussed problems in- 
volved, plans of organization, and methods 
of work for mobilizing and energizing Negro 
workers through improving the relationship 
between them and white employers and 
white workers, and through improving work- 
ing and living conditions. 

Each conference adopted a plan for organ- 
izing its own State into a Negro Workers’ 
Advisory Committee and into local commit- 
tees for counties, cities, and towns. On these 
committees representatives of white employ- 
ers and Negro workers—and, wherever pos- 
sible, white workers—were appointed by the 
Department of Labor. In addition, super- 
visors of Negro economics of the Depart- 
ment are at work in five Southern and four 
Northern States as executives, working 
through the United States Employment 
Service to direct the activities of these com- 
mittees. 

So effective has been the constructive work 
of this field organization, and so far-reaching 
have been the results, that the service has 
been continued into the reconstruction period 
and its permanent development is proposed 
both by public officials and by private 
citizens. 


Effects of the War on Negro Workers 


Out of the great war have come many 
changes for our country. The changes in 
our domestic life are not so apparent as 
those in our international relations; they 
are, however, no less certain. 

Negro workers have been affected by war 
conditions—first, in their relations to white 
employers; second, in their relation to white 
wage-earners; and third, within themselves. 

As to changed relations of Negro work- 
ers to white employers: Before the war 
Northern employers depended upon Euro- 
pean immigrants for much of their unskilled 
and semi-skilled labor. When the war cut 
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off this supply, Southern towns and rural 





districts were tapped for Negro labor. Be- 
tween 1915 and 1918 probably from 400,000 
to 500,000 Negroes in the South migrated 
to Northern industrial and commercial 
centers. 

Northern employers for the most part 
had limited previous experience with Negro 
workers. Extreme necessity for labor forced 
many to try them. Wherever thought 
and care were used during the necessary 
adjustment period, the experiment was suc- 
cessful, the employer was pleased, and the 
Negro as a permanent employee often gained 
consideration. Of course, there have been 
some complaints about irregularity, timidity, 
and unwillingness of Negroes to work out- 
of-doors in winter. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that scores of Northern employers who 
had not previously employed Negroes tried 
them during the war as an experiment, and 
have retained them since. 

The war labor experience and migration 
North have also changed the Negro’s re- 
lation to Southern employers, who have made 
a revaluation of Negro labor. Here and 
there during the war attempts were made 
to use compulsory “work or fight” ordi- 
nances, but in most localities the more liberal 
method of better“treatment gained headway. 
Marked advance was made in_ increased 
wages and improved living and working con- 
ditions, and in furnishing educational and 
community facilities. In many localities 
white and Negro citizens have met and are 
still meeting for conferences and discussions 
where frankness and freedom of speech pre- 
vail. A better understanding between the 
races in such localities has resulted. The 
white press of the South has come out more 
emphatically than ever for justice, law, and 
order in dealing with Negroes. 

Furthermore, the Negro has changed in 
his relations with white workers, especially 
inthe North. Undoubtedly the effects of 
the labor shortage in northern industries dur- 
ing the war, when there were more jobs 
than workers, enabled Negroes to enter many 
industries without opposition. Before 1914, 
Negro workers, men and women, had been 
limited principally to domestic and personal 
service occupations in northern communities. 

Then local unions in cities like Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York began to open 
their doors to Negro members. Peaceful 
entrance to a wide range of occupations 
where unions are strong has been accom- 
plished under the pressure of war conditions. 
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THE NEGRO AT WORK 


National and State labor or- 
ganizations have repeatedly 
announced a policy of know- 
ing no creed or color, and 
have called upon local unions 
to put these principles into 
practise. 

. On the other hand, Negro 
workers are not eagerly join- 
ing the unions, and some are 
attempting to organize along 
racial lines because of suspi- 
cions and unpleasant ex- 
periences of past years. The 
Negro has a point of view 
of his own. He believes in 
organization for collective 
bargaining; but he naturally inclines toward 
conciliatory agreements to prevent industrial 
strife, rather than toward conflict and peace 
conferences after industrial war. 

Finally, the Negro worker himself (has 
been greatly modified by his war-work ex- 
perience. Change in residence from the 
South to the North, of about half a million 
workers has affected the Negro’s home and 
community. The struggle to secure better 
conditions of work and opportunities for 
larger life has created a restlessness of mind 
calling for the best Negro leadership and the 
most sympathetic attitude of white Amer- 
icans. 

The present migration northward is 
only an acceleration of a movement from the 
rural districts to urban centers, and from 
South to the North, that has been going on 
for half a century. The acceleration, how- 
ever, has driven deep into the consciousness 
of the Negro masses the perception that a 
man’s freedom means his opportunity to move 
from place to place, to find a better job, and 
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to secure a higher standard of living and 
greater liberty of conduct. 


What the Negro Wants 


There has been gradually crystallizing a 
unity of opinion and of thought within the 
rank and file of Negroes, as a result of this 
war experience in industry and agriculture. 
Any honest attempt to adjust labor relations 
should seriously consider it. This unity of 
opinion may be summarized as follows: 

First, they desire to get work and to hold 
it on the same terms as other workers, and 
to receive equal pay for equal work. 

Second, they desire education of all kinds. 
Many workers acknowledge their lack of 
efhciency. In their own way, they point out 
the need of opportunity for training to en- 
able them to take a larger part in modern 
production. Employers who have furnished 
shop training for Negroes testify that they 
are very “teachable” and enthusiastic over 
the opportunity. 

Third, they want justice in public courts 

and before tribunals; they 
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want removal of the restric- 
tions and inconveniences in 
public conveyances; they ask 
for provision in communities 
where Negroes live of public 
facilities like fire protection, 
police vigilance against vice 
and crime, as well as legal 
protection against mob vio- 
lence and lawlessness. About 
64 Negroes, 5 of them 
women were lynched in this 
country last year, and about 
248 in the four preceding 
me| years. ‘They want a chance 
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to buy or rent good houses 
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on well-paved streets with sanitary and other 
community facilities considered essential to 
wholesome living. 

Fourth, although the masses of the Negro 
people see it more or less dimly, there is 
nevertheless a growing desire among them 


for opportunity for self-determination and 
self-development. They express the wish to 
work and to live as a part of the people 
for whose happiness and advancement gov- 
ernments exist. They are turning away from 
the old idea that black men and women were 
born and should be trained for “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” They are 
beginning to believe in the worth of the 
worker, and that all should join not only in 
producing good things but in enjoying them. 


After-War Problems of Negro Labor 


These war-born changes in the Negro’s 
relations and mind call for thought and 
plans. In the short time that has elapsed 
since the signing of the armistice, the Negro 
has shown his readiness for adaptation to 
new conditions. In Ohio, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Michigan, and other 
Northern States where large numbers of 
Negro newcomers have not yet become ad- 
justed to the highly organized industrial 
life, they face uncertain conditions. But 
they are maintaining that cheerful hopeful- 
ness so characteristic of the Negro. They 
are turning their smiling faces forward with 
that radiant faith they possess as an enduring 
asset of American democracy. In the South, 
they are responding with enthusiasm where 


offers of better chances and conditions are 
promised or provided. 

Reconstruction as it touches Negro work- 
ers involves race relations which include 
white employers and white workers, now no 
less than during war times. Consequently, 
many problems are before us and will persist 
into peace times, calling for codperative 
plans and liberal policies. Their solution is 
of great moment to white employers and 
white workers, as well as to the Negroes. 

The demobilization of about 300,000 
Negro soldiers into civilian life and occupa- 
tions brings more delicate and difficult ques- 
tions than did the drafting of them into the 
army. The shifting of thousands of Negro 
workers, particularly in the North, from 
war industries to peace industries, is already 
presenting peculiar problems. With a large 
amount of unemployment of white workers 
in the same communities, the prevention of 
race friction and riots—such as have occurred 
in East St. Louis, IIl., Chester, and Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—calls for constructive policies 
and programs. In the interest of white 
workers, of Negro workers, and of local com- 
munities where they reside, these difficulties 
should be met so as to bring about peaceful 
adjustment before occasions of violence arise. 
Codperation and not repression is the effec- 
tive method. 

Negro women have entered industry as 
never before, both North and South. Do- 
mestic and personal service has offered them 
larger wages. Amicable adjustment for 
them calls for serious consideration. The 
farm labor question in the South is very 
largely a Negro labor question. Conditions 
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A ROOMFUL OF NEGRO TYPISTS IN A CHICAGO MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


there now are such that the most thoughtful 
men and women of both races are seeking 
principles and plans for adjustment. Liv- 
ing conditions of Negro wage-earners, both 
North and South, need to receive more atten- 
tion during the period of reconstruction and 
peace than heretofore. One’of the most 
striking evils of the large migration of Ne- 
groes to northern communities is the poor 
housing which they are forced to accept, 
even in cases where they have the means and 
the desire to buy or rent better homes. 


The Need of Permanent Plans 


The common interests of white employ- 
ers wishing to engage the services which Ne- 
gro wage-earners have to offer, the fact that 
Negro wage-earners must work to live, and 
that white workers must do the same, make 
this labor situation one of the most far- 
reaching factors in the problem of bringing 
a just and amicable adjustment of race rela- 
tions. This racial labor adjustment between 
white employers, white workers and Negro 
workers has a vital economic nexus. The 
active codperation of white employers. espe- 
cially may render a large patriotic service 
which at the same time will advance industry, 
agriculture, and commerce. It calls for the 
codperation of the several States and many 
localities in a national policy, a nation-wide 
program of work and some organized means 
through which local citizens and authorities 
may act freely. 

The experiments of the Department of 
Labor with its Negro Workers’ Advisory 
Committees and its State supervisors of Ne- 
gro economics have received the commenda- 
tion of whites and Negroes, North and South, 
and they offer a definite indication of a way 


to achieve practical, constructive results. 

The next step needed is closer codperation 
among agencies, private and public, in pro- 
grams of work and coéperative organization 
with local autonomy and a_ nation-wide 
policy. Chambers of commerce, merchants 
associations and employers individually, as 
well as the organizations of white workers, 
have here a special call for sympathetic co- 
operation with a struggling American group. 
The facts of racial antagonism may be met 
by mutual understanding. 

The patriotic devotion of Negro workers in 
war production and their cheerful facing of 
reconstruction uncertainties add to the Negro 
soldier’s supreme sacrifice to make a heavier 
national obligation for these workers to have 
democratic justice in America during the 
coming peace era with its expected prosperity. 














NEGRO SEWING-MACHINE OPERATORS IN A CHICAGO 
GARMENT FACTORY 
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BULLFROG LAKE IN THE PROPOSED ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 


A ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK 


OMPARATIVELY few Americans, 

whether travelers or stay-at-homes, 
have an adequate notion of what is involved 
in the bill introduced in the last Congress to 
extend the area of Sequoia National Park, to 
be known as Roosevelt National Park. It is 
somehow easier for the American who has 
never viewed the Alps to imagine what 
Switzerland is like than to visualize a tract 
of land larger than the State of Rhode Island, 
situated in central California just west of the 
summit ridge of the Sierras, embracing with- 
in its limits the highest mountain in the 


United States, with river canyons far sur- 
passing in grandeur any of Europe’s scenic 
features, and all this thrown open by the 
Government as a national playground. 
Mount Whitney, Mount Langley, Mount 
Tyndall, and Mount Williamson, ranging in 
height from 14,000 to 14,500 feet, and 
Mount Brewer, Thunder Mountain, and the 
Kawaah Peaks, all over 13,500 feet in ele- 
vation, are the outstanding features of the 
park landscape, but there are hundreds of 
other elevations second only to these. The 
Kings and Kern River canyons, equal if not 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND JOHN MUIR, WITH A GROUP OF FRIENDS, STANDING IN FRONT OF ONE OF THE 
FAMOUS “ BIG TREES”’ IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
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4 ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK 








KEARSARGE PINNACLES AND LAKES, NEAR © Rational Geogrephte Society 


KEARSARGE PASS--TWELVE THOUSAND FEET THE “GENERAL SHERMAN” TREE, SAID TO BE THE 
ELEVATION ‘ OLDEST AND LARGEST LIVING THING IN THE WORLD 


TEHIPITE DOME EAST VIDETTE AND FALLS 
SCENIC FEATURES OF THE PROJECTED ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK IN CALIFORNIA 
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© National Geographic Society 


LOOKING OFF TO FAREWELL GAP FROM TIMBER GAP—ELEVATION 10,558 FEET 
(Vandever Mountain, on the right of the gap, rises to 12,000 feet) 


superior to the Yosemite in 
vastness, with their rushing 
waterfalls, give this region a 
scenic character possessed by 
no equal area in America. 

The existing Sequoia Park 
took its name, very properly, 


from the towering native 
trees so numerous within its 
boundaries. Roosevelt Park 
will include the “Big Trees” 
as one of its features, in a 
setting of mountain and cas- 
cade extending for seventy- 
five miles from north to south. 
The John Muir Trail leads 
all the way from Mount 
Whitney to the Yosemite 
National Park. 

Secretary Lane and Direc- 
tor Stephen T. Mather, of 
the National Park Service, 
are enthusiastic supporters of 
the plan to dedicate these six- 
teen hundred square miles of 
rugged mountain scenery to 
the American President who 
in his life-time rejoiced un- 
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ceasingly in his love of the 
great out-of-doors. 


THE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL PARK, THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK AND 
THE JOHN MUIR TRAIL CONNECTING THE TWO SCENIC RESERVES 
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LANDS OCCUPIED BY TURKEY IN 1914 


TURKISH POPULATIONS 


REVERTING TO TYPE | 


BY GEORGE E. WHITE, D.D. 


(President of Anatolia College, Marsovan) 


[Several weeks ago Dr. White, as the head of a large party of teachers, medical and hospital 
experts, and social workers, Set sail from New York for Turkey, to resume the work from which 


they had been driven away by the Turks in the war period. Dr. 


White is one of the American 


educators of statesmanlike grasp who have given this country its position of influence in the Near 


East. 


Northern Asia Minor—is under Dr. White’s presidency. 


We have in previous articles in this Review described the American colleges, one of which—in 


The article printed herewith has great 


value as showing how rapidly the Turkish problem may be solved if the Armenians, Greeks, and 
other basic populations of Turkey are given their full opportunity and if the old forms of Turkish 


government are boldly swept away.—THE EpitTor.} 


MONG tthe phrases that evolutionary 

thinking has made familiar to us Re- 
troversion to Type is one of the most sug- 
gestive. It seems to apply quite as usefully 
in the field of human history as in the natural 
world. Atoms of humanity or tribal aggre- 
gations like molecules may be absorbed in 
some large body politic and lose their own 
identity, but the resulting combination prob- 
ably retains the character of each of its con- 
stituents, and when superficial force domi- 
nates alien elements without vitally trans- 
forming and absorbing them, the tendency is 
for the hidden but inherent nature of each 
component part to come to the surface again 
by and by. This process, if I am not mis- 


taken, is now in operation over the fair ter- 
ritories and among the remaining millions 
of people that make up the Turkish Empire 
as it is to-day. Real progress means the de- 
velopment of native character. 

A vision rises before my eyes. It is easier 
for me to visualize the “first four hundred 
families” of Turkish history than the “first 
four hundred families” of New York so- 
ciety. The place is in central Asia Minor; 
the time, about 1250 A. D.; the figures, a 
nomad tribe on the march. They have come 
up from Khorassan in the depths of Asia and 
are seeking a new home. They are encamped 
on a beautiful Anatolian upland under a sky 
of Mediterranean blue. The women and 
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children cower and whimper among the ox- 
carts, while the men are watching a battle 
in progress on the plain below. The Mon- 
gol characteristics of the tribe appear in the 
slit slant eyes, high cheek bones, yellowish or 
brownish color, sparse hair and beard, small 
nose, and squat figure. Long and eagerly 
did the men scan the struggle on the plain 
until they could restrain themselves no 
longer; and with the Mohammedan battle 
cry, “Allah Ekber,” “God is Great,” they 
swing into their saddles and charge down the 
mountain to turn the tide of battle in favor 
of the Seljuk Sultan, Aladdin of Iconium. 
And that is the way the Ottoman Turks 
enter the pages of European history and be- 
gin to bear a part in the western world. In 
the great stretches of history it was not so 
very long ago. 


Asia Minor Submerged and Europe Invaded 
by Ottoman Turks 


The Ottomans were one of many Turkish 
and Tartar tribes that swarmed out of the 
prolific Mongol hive in central Asia. Their 
first victory won them a fief and a home 
granted by Sultan Aladdin. By degrees they 
eclipsed and absorbed their Seljuk cousins 
and predecessors, and for many generations 
they were moving forward on an ever-ad- 
vancing tide. The numbers of the Otto- 
mans or Osmanlis were augmented by other 
hordes of Turkish adventurers and by the 
gradual conquest or adhesion of numerous 
clans of Tartars who established themselves 
more or less independently at first in various 
parts af Asia Minor, much as in the Apoca- 
lyptic vision the tail of the dragon drew after 
it a third of the stars of heaven. The wan- 
dering Turks of this period on the west_ 
coasts of Asia, like the approximately con- 
temporary Normans on the west coasts 
of Europe, were characterized by the 
primitive virtues of manly daring and phy- 
sical strength, while they possessed in addi- 
tion the vigor of pristine Mohammedan 
faith. 

The Turks submerged the Armenian 
provinces and kingdoms, conquered the de- 
pendencies of the Byzantine Empire piece- 
meal, crossed the Dardanelles and penetrated 
the Balkan peninsula, returned to capture 
Constantinople in 1453, and then moved on 
again toward central Europe and the coast 
lands of the Mediterranean. The one point 
for us to emphasize in passing is that in 
spite of all the blood they shed the Turks 
nowhere exterminated the local Christian 
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peoples that they conquered. A large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants they absorbed into 
the Mohammedan system; another part re- 
tained their Christianity with a status of 
serfdom under the theocratic rule of Islam. 
Some embraced Mohammedanism out of re- 
gard for its early virtues; others, whole 
cities, villages, and tribes, faltered assent to 
the creed of the Prophet to save their lives; 
countless women and girls were swept into 
the harems; individual adventurers went 
over to the prevailing system; many Chris- 
tian children were brought up in Turkish 
homes; and processes like these went on for 
centuries, until the wonder is that Chris- 
tianity remained alive and everywhere a 
vital force.’ 


Rise and Culmination of Turkish Power 
It is related that of the 48 Grand Viziers, 


or Prime Ministers, following the conquest 
of Constantinople, only 4 were Ottoman 
Turks by origin; 10 represented other 
Moslem peoples; and 34 were of Christian 
ancestry. The Ottoman power at sea was 
largely recruited frdm among men of Greek 
ancestry. One terrible weapon of Moham- 
medan conquest was wholly forged of Chris- 
tian steel. For 500 years, approximately 
from 1326 to 1826, it was the general rule 
to take 1000 Christian boys a year, circum- 
cise them by force, and organize them in the 
Janizary corps, which was commonly re- 
garded as the most formidable force in the 
Turkish army in peace time or in war. Of 
course the words Moslem and Christian in 
this connection must be understood as they 
were historically used, to signify not only 
individual religious character and _ convic- 
tions, standards and habits of living, and re- 
lations with the governments and peoples of 
foreign countries. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth Sultan 
Solyman ruled over an Empire worthy to 
be compared with any in that age of great 
empires in extent, number of inhabitants, 
wealth, activity, and aims. Europe, Asia, 
and North Africa each contributed terri- 
tory enough for an empire in itself. The 
Black Sea was a Turkish lake; the Medi- 
terranean hardly less so. The Turkish ad- 
vance culminated in 1683, when a villager 
from our Marsovan plain, Kara Mustapha 
Pasha, as Grand Vizier and Commander-in- 
Chief, led the Turks in the second siege of 
Vienna. The expedition failed, and from 
that point the Turkish power became a re- 
ceding tide. 
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Disintegration 


To pass immediately to our own times, the 
present writer has lived in Turkey twenty- 
five years, and during this period has seen 
not less than 25,000,000 people with their 
territories finally emancipated from the 
Turkish yoke. Bosnia, Herzegovina, Alba- 
nia, Macedonia, Bulgaria, the Greek Islands, 
Crete, Cyprus, Tripoli, and Egypt, are no 
longer reckoned as Turkish, though the 
changes in their political status have often 
been effected by successive stages. It is very 
remarkable that a process of disintegration 
should proceed so rapidly; that in so many 
countries the Ottoman government should 
become ineffective and disappear; also that 
the Turkish element in the population left 
behind should be so small, and the original 
nationalities should rise to the surface again. 
Retroversion to type! 


Home Rule for the Arabs 


It is doubtful whether Americans realize 
the full significance of the recent Arab move- 
ment. The Germans thought that they 
scored an important military advantage in in- 
ducing the Sultan at Constantinople as Ca- 
liph, or Pope of the Moslem World, to pro- 
claim the “Jihad” or Holy War. The Brit- 
ish countered by taking the Caliphate away 
from the Sultan. In other words, the Arabs 
went over from the side of the Turks and 
Germans to. the side of the British, and car- 
ried the Caliphate with them. Four cen- 
turies ago, in the year that Martin Luther 
nailed his theses to the church door, the 
Turks conquered Egypt and brought home 
the Caliphate, the spiritual headship of all 
Mohammedans, with them. But the Arab 
claim had never lapsed, and was successfully 
brought to the front, in codperation with 
the admired and respected English. 

With the British navy to control the 
waters by which Arabia is almost surround- 
ed, the Arab tribes on land made short work 
of Turkish military authority in the great 
peninsula. The Turks never really con- 
quered the country, nor did any other out- 
side power. Turkish soldiers have gone 
there to die, but Turkish citizens have never 
gone there to live. Now it is Arabia for the 
Arabs! We are told that under old Quaker 
methods of administration after discussion 
some leading member stated that “the weight 
of the meeting” was in favor of a given 
course, and this would prevail except in case 
of a rebellion. Similarly the Moslem world 


will take its fetvas or religious decisions from 
the source received by prevailing Moslem 
sentiment as the real Caliph, the rightful 
Successor of the Prophet. 


Turkey’s Nominal Area and Population 


Omitting Arabia entirely from our calcu- 
lation, however, Turkey in losing the prov- 
inces named above during the last twenty- 
five years has lost more in area and in terri- 
tory than was left under her government in 
1914. Nowhere has she lost any consider- 
able population of Turks; in every case the 
lands have practically reverted to descend- 
ants of the earlier inhabitants. 

These so-called Turkish territories and 
their people quite naturally divide themselves 
into four great sections: Asia Minor with 
Constantinople and the thin slice of European 
Turkey. remaining, Armenia, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. For the purposes of com- 
parison the figures may best be presented in 
the form of a table, together with the cor- 
responding statistics for Turkey’s four allies, 
and for America’s four corresponding allies 
in western Europe. 











Turkey Area Population 
Constantinople and Asia-in sq. m. 
|" Se es *. 210,000 13,000,000 
Armenia, six provinces.. 82,000 3,000,000 
WEE. nick's s adatss ak 116,000 4,000,000 
Mesopotamia ........... 142,000 2,000,000 
Lt ae 550,000 22,000,000 
Turkey’s Allies: 
Germany .............. 208,000 65,000,000 
RM MEM 5 onc ass: sovtntn 44,000 5,000,000 
PRE Oo nls Saas Sie ass 115,000 30,000,000 
RRUEEEE™ *oitscetaeecc ces 125,000 22,000,000 
fC) ae ac eee 492,000 122,000,000 
America’s Allies: 
WS «vce cue cca ceeaee 207,000 40,000,000, 
Belgium ............... 12,000 8,000,000 
ME hip elas ss deen 110,000 35,000,000 
Baitish Teles .....5.. 000.0 121,000 47,000,000 
MEUMMINS oils cin cos bane 450,000 130,000,000 


It will be seen by the above round num- 
bers that Asia Minor and Constantinople 
with its strip in Europe, Armenia, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, are larger respectively than 
Germany, Bulgaria, Austria, and Hungary ; 
again they are larger respectively than 
France, Belgium, Italy, and the British 
Isles. The Ottoman countries in soil, cli- 
mate, natural resources, accessibility to salt 
water and so to the markets of the world, 
probably equal or surpass the European in 
potential worth. 

When we come to the human occupation, 
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however, it is a different story. Turkey has 
room to add 100,000,000 to her population 
before reaching the density of her Central 
Allies, or could add more than 100,000,000 
before being as thickly settled as are the four 
Entente Allies. This suggests how vital the 
issues of the war are as related, to the future 
of Turkey. Let us look at these four Turk- 
ish quarters a little more in detail. 


Mesopotamia’s Future 


Mesopotamia was the latest important ad- 
dition to the Turkish Empire, Bagdad hav- 
ing been conquered about the time the Massa- 
chusetts Puritans were founding Harvard 
College. The Turks never needed room 
there for settlement, and there is no con- 
siderable Turkish element in the-sparse popu- 
lation. The native tribesmen are kin with 
the: people of Arabia in blood, speech, and 
culture. One easily believes that the British 
soldiers are regarded as deliverers rather 
than conquerors by the inhabitants. Surveys 
made a few years ago by Sir William Will- 
cocks proved that old irrigation systems, left 
to ruin under the Turkish administration, 
can be rebuilt and extended, whereupon 
Mesopotamia will literally bud and blossom 
as the rose. 

Syria's Spirit 

Syria is another section of the empire 
where the Turkish pulse was beating feebly. 
Turkish has never supplanted Arabic as the 
spoken language, and the Turk himself is a 
dreaded foreigner. The people are Semi- 
tic, with a local history and culture that is 
dear to them. Before the war, when the 
Ottoman Parliament was a real forum for 
the expression of thought, there was a strong 
‘Syrian movement for some real degree of 
decentralization in government; the leaders 
sought an opportunity to develop local spirit, 
a Syrian consciousness, and the use of Arabic 
beside Turkish as an official tongue. The 
settlement of some Jews in Palestine and a 
Zionist movement may have helped’ Syrian 
sentiment. The result of even a mild de- 
gree of French influence in the Lebanon gov- 
ernment shines in the eyes of all Syrians with 
its reflection of security and happiness. 


An Armenian State 


In Armenia conditions are more compli- 
cated. That unfortunate race has been wide- 
ly scattered, owing to hard conditions in 
their own home. But they remember well 
that their Greater Armenian and Cilician 






Kingdoms were both carried down by in- 
vading Turks. A conviction has been grow- 
ing in the world outside that the Armenians 
were in justice entitled to some small state 
of their own. In 1813 a delegation headed 
by the Armenian Nubar Pasha secured from 
European courts an arrangement by which 
inspectors of six or seven Armenian provinces 
in Turkey were to be appointed under Eu- 
ropean sanction. A Norwegian and a Hol- 
lander accepted the invitation given them, 
but the war current was too near at hand 
to permit of a successful result. : 

At the minimum about 80,000 square miles 
should be reckoned as Armenian territory— 
a larger area than is controlled by any Bal- 
kan state. The population of that section is 
about three-sevenths Armenian, two-sevenths 
Turkish, and two-sevenths Kurdish. But 
probably not less than one-half of the Turks 
in this region and nearly half of the Kurds 
are of Armenian ancestry. And, to view 
matters from another angle, a very large pro- 
portion of the Mohammedans are of the 
Kuzzelbash or Shia sect, who are no true 
Mohammedans. If an autonomous Armenia 
is established, members of the race from 
many parts of the world will naturally gra- 
vitate thither, and if some Turks were ruled 
over by Armenians that would be only ‘‘turn 
about” after the centuries in whch many Ar- 
menians have been ruled over by Turks. 


Case of Stavrili 


One or two incidents must be related 
here, because they are characteristic. Not 
far from Trebizond live the clan of Stavrili, 
descendants of the Greeks who kept a Greek 
kingdom in being until after Constantinople 
had fallen. The Stavrili knew that they 
were of Christian ancestry, but in some hour 
of persecution their fathers had yielded as- 
sent to Islam. The same buildings were said 
to serve as mosques above ground and 
churches below; the same men as imams by 
day and priests by night; the same boys were 
said to be circumcised and baptized; and 
named both Osman and Constantine. 

A few years ago these Stavrili determined 
to throw off the mask, and return to their 
Christian allegiance, and they did so, though 
at the cost of much government pressure 
lasting for years. With some of them I be- 
came personally acquainted when they were 
exiled from home. One day a Stavrili met 
a Turkish friend, and the latter remarked, 
“T hear you’ve turned Christian.” The 
Greek answered that they had always known 
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that their ancestors were Christian Ortho- 
dox, and they had decided to avow their 
original heritage. ‘“But,” said the Moslem, 
“you’ve been to mosque all these years, and 
we've said our prayers side by side: how did 
you think you could deceive God all the 
time.” “I never tried to deceive God,” was 
the answer, “He always knew just what I 
was. I tried to deceive you, and in that I 
succeeded.” 


Christians in Disguise 


One day in 1915 when the Turks were 
dealing out death and destruction to the 
Armenians, an American met an Armenian 
on a college campus. With suffering in every 
feature the latter said: “I’m in an awful 
strait: tell me what to do. My only son has 
just graduated from college, but he was ar- 
rested and sent from the city in the ‘night 
deportation.’ His mother keeps up hope 
that her one child is still living, but I can- 
not doubt that he is dead. I am a Protestant 
Christian. I can never be anything else. 
And I am not afraid of death. I am ready 
for the ‘depogtation’ and to meet my fate 
whatever it is. But there are about seven- 
teen women and girls in our street, two or 
three to a house, whose men folks are all 
killed. They have submitted their petitions 
for registry as Moslems, and are to stay and 
live. They urge me to become a Moslem 
too, saying that if I do they can rely on me 
as a friend and neighbor to help them in those 
ways for which a man is needed. Ought I 
to request registry as a Moslem in order to 
help them?” As things turned out he reg- 
istered as a Moslem, took a Turkish name, 
put on a turban, and lived to save others, 
when in a sense he could not save himself. 
There have been numberless cases of the sort 
all down the centuries. How many Arme- 
nians have been lost to the nationality by 
forced defection? Some day the process of 
retroversion will appear. 

The writer is reminded in this connection 
of the view expressed by a German Consul 
who had lived many years in Turkey and 
knew conditions there well. He said to me 
just after the blow at the Armenians was 
struck by the Turkish government in al- 
liance with the German that as a student of 
history he believed the result of that blow 
would be to establish an autonomous Arme- 
nia. As an official he could not support a 
policy contrary to that of his government, 
but as a man he believed that Armenian 

srights would be vindicated in this way. 

Apr.—5 


Religious Divisions 

Constantinople and Asia Minor have 
shared their fortunes together ever since the 
imperial city was founded. The united popu- 
lation, including European Turkey, is about 
13,000,000. Of this number at least 3,000,- 
000 are Christians. Constantinople itself is 
largely Greek, and Smyrna is still more so. 
On the principle of nationality a strong ar- 
gument would be built up for attaching the 
province of Smyrna and the west coast of 
Asia Minor to Hellenic Greece, but we will 
not now pursue that subject. There are 
large Armenian communities in Asia Minor, 
and other Christians of various sects. 

In the heart of the Turkish Empire, then, 
the home of the Turkish people, the Moslem 
population approaches 10,000,000. Most of 
these are Turks; there are considerable com- 
munities of Circassians, Georgians, Laz, 
Kurds, Albanians, Arabs, and others includ- 
ed, but as Islam is their common faith we 
need not press the thought of dividing them. 

There is another fact, however, not com- 
monly realized. Turks to the number of 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 belong to the Shia or 
Alevi sect, and there is a deep chasm be- 
tween them and Orthodox Mohammedans. 
“Ah those devil worshipers, those devil -wor- 
shipers,” they say of Sunnite Moslems to 
a friend. “In this world they lord it over 
us, but im the next we’ll saddle them for our 
asses, and we'll ride ’em, and we'll ride ’em.” 
Shias feel themselves nearer to Christians 
than to regular Turks. Remember, Shia 
women veil themselves before Turks, but not 
before Christians. They say, ‘““He who was 
revealed to you as Jesus was revealed to us 
as Ali.” “Less than the thickness of an 
onion skin separates you from us.” 

It is commonly believed that Shias are of 
Christian ancestry in the far off past, and 
that their secret breaking of bread and drink- 
ing of wine is a form of the Lord’s Supper. 
They themselves anticipate the time when 
they will intermarry with Christians, which 
signifies the closest bond that they—poor 
people—can understand. In reality Shias 
are not one with the ruling Turkish system. 
They should be reckoned as separate. In- 
deed about the time the war began one of 
my friends, a Sheikh of influence, said to 
me, “We'll give the devil-worshipers who 
are running things one more chance. But 
we’re watching them, and we don’t propose 
to have everything continue as it is now. 
We've got our own organization now under 
the name of a commercial union; really it is 
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a political society. We've got branches every- 
where among our people. If conditions don’t 
improve we'll bring in the British. I'll run 
up the British flag with my own hand, and 
then their government will have to take no- 
tice.” 


A Majority of Turks from Christian 
Ancestry 


Reckoning the Turks as approaching 10,- 
000,000 in number, including fractional na- 
tionalities thrown in for good measure and 
including the Shia sectaries, let us not for- 
get that a great portion of the whole are of 
non-Turkish, non-Moslem, origin. Our 
knowledge of their history from the beginning 
until now establishes this definitely. Prob- 
ably less than half of the men, women and 
children called Turks owe their ancestry to 
the Mongol and Moslem tribesmen who 
migrated from inner Asia to Anatolia. Prob- 
ably the larger part are of ancestry once 
reckoned Christian. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the physical characteristics of 
Mongols have largely faded out. They 
visibly persist in some, notably in Tartars 
immigrant from the Crimea or the Balkan 
states, whose lineage is comparatively pure. 
This but emphasizes the difference in the 
case of the Anatolian stock. 

In the heart of what we call the Turkish 
Empire approximately one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation are avowedly Christian ; approximate- 
ly a fourth of the remainder, the Shias, are 
nearer in sentiment to Christians than to reg- 
ular Mohammedans; a majority of the whole 
are of Christian origin. Force has held 


them together until now, but “blood 
will tell,” and the principle of “retro- 
version to type” cannot be escaped. After 


careful observations continued during many 
years of residence in the country, I am con- 
vinced that the Mohammedan Turks do not 
increase in numbers, possibly as the penalty 
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of nature for the permission of polygamy, 
while the Ottoman Christians do increase 
rapidly unless checked by periods of massacre. 
If, then, some 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 Mon- 
gol immigrants filtered into Asia Minor, 
their descendants possibly reach those num- 
bers to-day; the rest of the population is to 
be credited with Christian ancestry. 


What “ Rights’ Has Turkey? 


The rights of the Turks as a de facto gov- 
ernment are sometimes treated as sacrosanct, 
along with the rights of other “small” peo- 
ples. Certainly rights should be respected, 
including such as have long been subverted 
by wrongs, but what are the rights of the 
Turks to Asia Minor and Constantinople? 
The rights of invaders. By what authority 
did they maintain their claim? By the au- 
thority of the sword. The Turks never 
built that matchless capital, nor dug the 
waterway that gives it national and interna- 
tional importance. The Turks have always 
been fine soldiers; as a peasant and pastoral 
people they are patient, hospitable, natural- 
ly kind-hearted; the only constructive work 
6 . - 6 . ° 
ever attributed to the race is the Seljukian 
architecture, and the Ottomans put the Sel- 
juks out of business centuries ago. 

The writer shares in the general Anglo- 
Saxon feeling of real friendliness and regard 
for the common Turks. But the question of 
an independent Turkey maintaining all its 
alleged rights without responsibility and 
without challenge is no longer practical. The 
question is whether America and our allies 
shall carry to its issue a process already in 
operation in Turkey, whereby the people of 
that country will be relieved of alien domina- 
tion, and will be assisted to work out their 
own destiny with a fair chance for their 
own native character and hereditary dispo- 
sition. Then real progress will be at 
hand. 
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(Former American Vice Consul-General in Syria) 
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in the politics and problems of other coun- 
tries or events on other continents, for our 
minds and our energies were concentrated 
on the development of the great, rich land 
which stretches from Sandy Hook to the 
Golden Gate. Western Asia was to most of 
us a vague and legendary region until our 
interest was awakened by the exploits of 
Maude in Mesopotamia and Allenby in 
Palestine. Armenia we had always thought 
of in terms of massacres; an Armenian was 
to most of us a dark-complexioned foreigner 
who peddled embroideries and rugs. Arabia 
we conceived as an expanse of yellow sand 
(in the geographies of our school-days it was 
always colored yellow) across which bands 
of Bedouins in flowing burnouses scurried on 
rocking camels. Syria meant figs; Anatolia, 
rugs; Babylonia, of course, evoked pictures 
of Belshazzar and the hanging gardens. 

Mesopotamia we had seen mentioned, in 
some of the more serious magazines, in con- 
nection with a German railway and a Brit- 
ish irrigation scheme, and a Sunday supple- 
ment had identified it as the site of the 
Garden of Eden. Our knowledge of Pales- 
tine, such as it was, had been obtained from 
the Scriptures, from returned missionaries, 
and from Burton Holmes. As for Kurdis- 
tan and the Hedjaz and the Dodecanesus, 
they have been to us scarcely more than 
names, of which we knew next to nothing 
and about which, to tell the truth, we were 
not particularly eager to learn. But our 
sudden injection into Old World politics as 
the result of our participation in the -war 
has broken down the barrier of aloofness with 
which we had hedged ourselves in. The 
“splendid isolation” of which we used to 
boast is now a thing of the past. 


Trade Opportunities in Western Asia 


_ There is another and more material side 
to the question. With a merchant marine 
which is already the second largest in the 
world and promises to soon be the first, and 
with industries stimulated by the demands of 
war until their production has been enor- 
mously increased, we cannot afford to turn 
our backs on the rich, new markets which 
will be thrown open to commerce with the 
Europeanization of Western Asia. 

Here is an example of what I mean: Ac- 
cording to the painstaking and conscientious 
investigations of Sir William Willcocks, the 
irrigable area of Mesopotamia is from two 
to three times as large as that of Egypt. 
Cotton, sugar-cane, corn, cereals, opium and 
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tobacco will flourish on the banks of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates as they do in the 
Valley of the Nile. It follows, therefore, 
that if, as a result of the introduction of 
Western methods, Mesopotamia should be 
able to support two to three times as many 
people as Egypt, its population might be ex- 
pected to increase from its present two mil- 
lion to thirty million—in other words, thirty 
million potential purchasers of American 


goods. But where will these thirty million 
people come from, you ask? They will 
come from India. India suffers from two 


evils—famine and over-population. And 
Mesopotamia, which can produce enormous 
quantities of food and can receive many 
millions of emigrants, lies at India’s door. 

Unless all the indications are wrong, the 
next few years will witness a tremendous 
struggle for world-trade, and there are al- 
ready signs a-plenty that of that trade our 
merchants and manufacturers intend to have 
their share. Opportunity is beckoning to us 
from Western Asia. Whether our interests 
are those of trade or altruism, the moment 
calls for more exact knowledge and for 
deeper thinking about the Nearer East. It 
is an immensely complicated problem, for 
everything is in the melting-pot from Beirut 
to Bombay, from Ararat to Aden. 


A Few Geographical Comparisons 


I have no intention of turning this article 
into a geography lesson or a travel mono- 
logue, but I find that few Americans have 
other than the haziest ideas as to the extent 
and population of the regions which are 
under discussion in Paris. Did you know, 
Mr. Reader, that the territory whose 
boundaries are to be re-drawn has a popula- 
tion greater than that of France and an area 
equal to that of all the States east of the 
Mississippi? Were you aware that Turkey- 
in-Asia has a railway system—not a dotted 
line on a map, mind you, but a system actu- 
ally in operation—which, if laid down on 
this continent, would reach from the Rio 
Grande to Hudson Bay? Did you know 
that, as a result of the completion of the 
tunnels in the Taurus and the linking up of 
the Palestine-Egyptian systems, it is possible 
to travel to-day, with only two changes— 
one at the Bosphorus, the other at the Suez 
Canal—from Paris to the Sudan? And, now 
that the German bar in East Africa has been 
removed, that in a few more years, a very 
few, there will be through rail service from 
Calais to Cape Town? Did you know that 
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Mesopotamia was the original habitat of 
wheat? That the finest coffee in the world, 
known to us as Mocha, comes from that 
Arabia which we are accustomed to refer to 
as worthless desert? Were you aware that 
Beirut is as large as New Haven, that Da- 
mascus is as large as Providence, that Alep- 
po is as large as St. Paul, that Bagdad is 
as large as Denver, and that Smyrna is con- 
siderably larger than either Washington or 
New Orleans? 


The New State of Armenia 


Let us take Armenia to begin with. If, 
on the map of Asia Minor, you will draw 
a line from Alexandretta, on the Mediter- 
ranean, to Samsoun, on the Black Sea, and 
another line from Alexandretta due east to 
Mount Ararat, the mighty boundary-stone 
which marks the meeting-place of Turkey, 
Persia and Russia, the resultant triangle will 
roughly correspond to the area of Turkish 
Armenia. Though Turkish Armenia, in its 
broadest sense, is usually understood to in- 
clude nine vilayets—Trebizond, Erzeroum, 
Van, Bitlis, Mamuret-el-Aziz, Diarbekir, 
Sivas, Aleppo and Adana—the Armenia 
which it is proposed to revivify will prob- 
ably consist of only the first six of these 
provinces, for the Turks will almost cer- 
tainly be permitted to retain Sivas, the popu- 
lation of which is overwhelmingly Osmanili ; 
Aleppo, the greatest railway center in West- 
ern Asia, is within the British sphere of in- 
fluence; while France has claims to Adana. 

To get a mental picture of the new state 
of Armenia you must imagine a country 
about the size of North Dakota, with Da- 
kota’s cold winters and scorching summers, 
consisting of a dreary and monotonous pla- 
teau of an average height of 6000 feet, with 
grass-covered, treeless mountains and 
watered by many rivers, whose valleys form 
wide stretches of arable land. Rising above 
the general level of this Armenian tableland 
are barren and forbidding ranges, broken by 
many gloomy gorges, which culminate, on 
the extreme northeast, in the mighty peak of 
Ararat, the traditional resting-place of the 
Ark. This region has been identified with 
the Armenians as their historic home for 
three thousand years. The names of towns, 
valleys, mountains, lakes and rivers are Ar- 
menian; the countryside is dotted with the 
monuments of ancient Armenia; the soil is 
soaked with Armenian blood—for it was a 
boast of the Turks that they would have 
Armenia without the Armenians—and, above 
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all else, every Armenian, no matter where 
he may dwell, is profoundly attached to this 
wild and somber land, the cradle of his race. 

The Armenians unquestionably have the 

first and the greatest claim to Armenia. 
They have been known as a nation since the 
times of Herodotus and probably earlier. 
Under Tigranes Armenia was the center of 
an empire extending from the Orontes to the 
Caspian. Though for six hundred years she 
has suffered under Turkish cruelty and op- 
pression, she has steadfastly remained the bul- 
wark of Christianity in Asia. Before the 
war the Armenians in the six vilayets num- 
bered approximately 1,000,000 as compared 
to 600,000 Turks. But there is no saying how 
many Armenians remain, for during the past 
four years the Turks have perpetrated a 
series of wholesale massacres in order to be 
‘ able to tell the Christian Powers, ag a Turk- 
ish official cynically remarked, that “‘one can- 
not make a state without inhabitants.” A 
few generations of peaceful lives should be 
quite enough, however, for the prolific Arme- 
nians to repopulate the country and to re- 
store it to its ancient prosperity. 

If Armenia be not assigned to the Arme- 
nians, to whom, then, will it be given? The 
Turks, certainly, have no right to it from 
any point of view. The Kurds have even 
less claim than the Turks, for their only 
interest in the country was the opportuni- 
ties it provided for rapine and plunder. 
Their country, Kurdistan, lies further to the 
south. In the early days of the war it was 
assumed that Armenia would eventually fall 
to Russia, but the Bolshevik government has 
announced that it is opposed to territorial 
expansion, and, even were it not, it is incon- 
ceivable that the Allies would toss the 
unhappy ‘Armenians from the frying-pan 
into the fire by taking them from the Turks 
and giving them to the Bolsheviks. The piti- 
ful remnant of the Armenian people must 
be permanently .delivered from massacre and 
oppression and placed under the guardian- 
ship of a Power which can guarantee their 
security and aid their progress. 

The problem of appointing a guardian, or 
guardians, for Asiatic Turkey is complicated 
by the fact that various European nations 
possess large and frequently conflicting in- 
terests in that” country. Greece, for instance, 
lays claim to the immensely rich and pros- 
perous vilayet of Aidin, a province approxi- 
mately the size of the State of Maine, to- 
gether. with the seaport of Smyrna, which is 
one of the great harbors of the world and 
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which is practically a Greek city, her con- 
tention being that this district was settled by 
Greeks in the very dawn of history, that for 
centuries it formed part of the Greek Em- 
pire, that its resources and industries have 
been developed by Greek capital and Greek 
labor, and that its population is largely Greek 
to-day, more than half of the 375,000 in- 
habitants of Smyrna being of Hellenic de- 
scent and speaking the Greek tongue. For 
that matter, about one-fifth of the total pop- 
ulation of Asia Minor are Greeks. 


Italy’s Claims 


Italy is supposed to be desirous of obtain- 
ing control of the vilayet of Adalia, cor- 
responding to the ancient Pamphylia, which 
lies between the Greek sphere of Aiden and 
the French sphere of Adana. The territory 
claimed by Italy is rather extensive, for it 
contains the excellent harbor of Adalia, on 
the Gulf of Alexandretta, in the neighbor- 
hood of which she holds numerous valuable 
concessions, and includes territories of con- 
siderable agricultural and mineral potentiali- 
ties where large numbers of Italian emigrants 
may be able to find homes. 

Whereas Greece bases her claims to terri- 
tory in Asia Minor on historic and racial 
grounds, Italy’s special title to these regions 
is quite frankly based upon the vital poli- 
tical and commercial importance to her of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. What Italy im- 
peratively needs is a free field for economic 
expansion and for the colonization of her 
emigrants, who would find in Asia Minor a 
region admirably adapted for the exercise of 
their abilities as agriculturists, manufactur-. 
ers and traders. 

Italy, it must be remembered, has an ex- 
cess of 300,000 births over deaths annually, 
and for this surplus population an outlet of 
some sort must be found. ‘Though industry 
in Italy, which has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, is making ever increasing demands 
on labor, the demand is still far from equal- 
ling the supply. Italy has an excess of labor 
and this huge labor reserve must be taken 
care of by emigration, if possible to lands 
over which flies the Italian flag. Though 
Italian expansionists may be expected to pro- 
test at any scheme which would apportion to 
Italy so small a share of Asia Minor as the 
Adalia district, the distribution would not be 
as unequal as it at first sight appears, for, 
in addition to her territorial demands in Eu- 
rope, Italy has put forward claims to an en- 
largement of her African colony of Libya, to- 
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the cession to her by France of the colony and 
seaport of Djibuti, which, as the terminus 
of the Ethiopian Railway, is the trade gate- 
way to Abyssinia, and to the group of twelve 
islands off the coast of Asia Minor known 
as the Dodecanesus. 


What Shall Be Done With Syria? 


Of the countless problems arising from 
the reconstitution of Western Asia, that per- 
taining to the final disposition of Syria is 
perhaps the most perplexing. Until very re- 
cently it has been understood that to France 
would be allotted the vilayet of Adana, in 
which are the cities of Adana and Alexan- 
dretta—the latter of great commercial im- 
portance as being the terminus of a line con- 
necting with the Bagdad Railway—and the 
whole of Syria except Palestine. France has 
strong historic and economic claims upon this 
region. King Philip of France led the Third 
Crusade to the Holy Land and, after a long 
siege, captured St. Jean d’Acre. The Sixth 
Crusade was led by another French sovereign, 
Louis XI. In 1789 Napoleon, in his at- 
tempt to conquer Asia, marched from Egypt 
up the coast as far as Esdraelon, but was 
forced back the year following. In 1860 
another French army, disembarking at Bei- 
rut, liberated the Christians of the Lebanon, 
secured for them under European guarantees 
a separate administration with a governor of 
their own faith, and laid, to Damascus the 
first good road Syria had known since the 
departure of the Romans. 

Recent developments suggest, however, 
that if Syria is divided at all, which now 
seems unlikely, Palestine will either be inter- 
nationalized or erected into an autonomous 
Hebrew state; Northern Syria, including the 
immensely important city of Aleppo, will be 
incorporated in the British sphere; and to 
the King of the Hedjaz will be assigned 
Damascus and the Hauran, of which he has 
already assumed possession; France’s share 
being limited to the littoral, with the ports 
of Beirut and Tripoli, and the Sanjak of 
Lebanon. 

Such an arrangement bristles with difficul- 
ties and dangers, however, for the different 
parts of Syria are economically interdepend- 
ent. The fertile plains of the Hauran, for 
example, have, from time immemorial, been 
the granary for the mountaineers of Leba- 
non and the peoples along the coast. Arbi- 
trarily to divorce the Hauran from ‘Western 
Syria would result in cutting off the food 
supply of the inhabitants of the latter region 








and, in the opinion of those who know Syria, 
would deal a death blow to Syrian national 
life and hinder the development of the new- 
ly liberated land. 

The total area embraced in France’s claims 
in Adana and Syria is somewhat larger than 
that of California. It is, moreover, by far 
the most desirable territory in Western Asia, 
having two fine harbors, a moderately good 
railway system, roads which are considered 
excellent in Turkey, immense forests on the 
slopes of the Lebanon (it was with cedar 
from Lebanon that Solomon’s temple was 
built), rich but undeveloped mineral de- 
posits in the Anti-Lebanon, vast wheat-fields 
in the Hauran, a soil in which will flourish 
almost every product of the temperate and 
sub-tropic zones, and a most delightful all- 
the-year-round climate. 

France has long been the favorite Euro- 
pean power of the Syrians. Many of the con- 
cessions in the country were formerly held by 
French companies; millions of French capital 
are invested there. France has built harbor- 
works and railways and schools, and among 
the better classes French is the general lan- 
guage of conversation. 


The Hebrew State of Palestine 


Since Lord Robert Cecil, in his speech of 
December 2, 1917, solemnly declared Pales- 
tine for the Jews, it has been assumed that a 
portion of the ancient Kingdom of Judea 
would be erected into an autonomous state, 
though under European or American pro- 
tection, with Jerusalem as its capital. But 
just how much, or how little of Palestine 
will be allotted to the Jews, there is no tell- 
ing. Though the modern subdivisions of 
Turkey do not afford a boundary by which 
Palestine can be separated exactly from the 
rest of Syria in the north, from the Desert 
of Sinai in the south, or the Arabian Desert 
in the east, Palestine may be said generally 
to denote the southern third of the province 
of Syria—a region about 140 miles long, 
from twenty-five to eighty miles in width, 
in area about one-sixth the size of England. 

It is very doubtful, however, if any He- 
brew state which may be formed will in- 
clude the whole of Palestine, for England 
has quite frankly announced that she in- 
tends to retain possession of the ports of 
Acre and Haifa, the Jatter being of great 
commercial importance because of the exten- 
sive harbor-works built by the Germans and 
because it is the terminus of a railway which, 
running through Samaria and crossing the 
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Jordan, connects at Der’at-with the Damas- 
cus-Medina system. 


Rich Lands of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 


To England also falls, by right of con- 
quest, the least known and potentially the 
richest of all these Asian lands—Mesopo- 
tamia-Babylonia. Mesopotamia, in the wid- 
est sense, means all the country between the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers from Armenia 
to the Persian Gulf; in a narrower and more 
proper usage, the northern part of this re- 
gion, called to-day by the Arab name, El 
Jezirah (“the island peninsula’), the 
southern portion, known to the natives as 
Irak Arabi, corresponding to ancient Baby- 
lonia. This Mesopotamian region has al- 
most unlimited agricultural _ possibilities. 
Though it is to-day the most sparsely popu- 
lated part of the Turkish Empire, it was in 
ancient times the most densely inhabited part 
of the world. According to the figures of 
Herodotus, Babylon covered an area five 
times that of Paris. After the destruction 
of the city it became a quarry, Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon being built with its stones. The 
former town had, in Pliny’s time, 600,000 
inhabitants and Ctesiphon must have been 
nearly as large. As late as the eleventh cen- 
tury Bagdad, then the capital of the gigan- 
tic Arab Empire, had more inhabitants than 
has Chicago. 

There is no reason why a land which once 
supported such an enormous population can- 
not be made, with the aid of modern science, 
to do so again. The carrying out of Sir 
William Willcocks’ plans for the irrigation 
of the Tigris-Euphrates delta will recon- 
vert Mesopotamia and Babylonia into such 
another garden as the Imperial Valley of 
California—perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample in the world of the miracles that can 
be performed by water. 


India to Constantinople by Rail 


Not alone Mesopotamia, but southern 
Persia as well, must come under the influence 
of England, thus forging the final links in 
an all-British road from Egypt to India. 
The day is, I am convinced, not nearly as 
far distant as most people suppose when two 
transcontinental railways, the one from 
China and India, the other from the Cape, 
will meet near Aleppo, and, passing through 
the famous old Cilician Gates, approach a 
Constantinople which is neither Turkish nor 
Teutonic, but a free city under the protec- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes. 
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The New Arabian Nation 


Of all the changes wrought by the war, 
none is more striking or more significant than 
the vast Arab Empire which it is proposed 
to establish under the rulership of the King 
of the Hedjaz. From present indications, it 
is to be assumed that this great new nation, 
which will have an area four times that of 
Texas, will include the whole of the south- 
western peninsula of Asia, as far north as 
Damascus, which is already occupied by 
Arab troops. 

The present provinces of Arabia are: (1) 
Al Tih, which corresponds to the peninsula 
of Sinai; (2) the Hedjaz, in which are the 
Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina and their 
ports, Jiddah and Yambo; (3) Asir, the 
alpland south of the Hedjaz; (4) Yemen, 
the southwest corner of the peninsula, long 
famous for its Mocha coffee, which is ex- 
ported through the port of Hodeidah; (5) 
Hadramaut, which borders on the Indian 
Ocean; (6) Mahra and Shilu; the incense 
country lying further to the east; (7) Oman, 
a semi-independent sultanate of which Mas- 
kat is the capital; (8) Hasa; (9) Bahrian, 
a group of eight islands in the Persian Gulf, 
famous for their pearl-fisheries; (10) Dah- 
na, the great territory lying between Hadra- 
maut, Oman and Nejd; (11) Nejd, a desert 
province in the interior; (12) Nufud, the 
desert north of Jebel Shammar; and (13) 
the Hammad, which includes the deserts of 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Babylonia. 

To give you some idea of the size of this 
proposed Arab state, I might mention that in 
length it is equivalent to the distance from 
New York to Kansas City; its breadth, from 
the Red Sea to the Arabian Sea, is as far as 
from San Antonio to St. Paul. 


The King of the Hedjaz Gets His Reward 


Though the erection of this Arab Empire 
arouses no enthusiasm in France, because it 
threatens her territorial ambitions in Syria, 
she cannot well interpose any objections, for 
it is in the nature of a reward‘to the King 
of the Hedjaz, who will be its first ruler, 
for the invaluable, though little advertised, 
services which he rendered to the Allied 
cause. It was he alone who foiled the 
Kaiser’s scheme for loosing the fanatic mil- 
lions of Islam in a Holy War, and it was 
his Arab armies, led by his son, Feisul, whose 
able codperation was largely responsible for 
the British victories in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. There was no more brilliant coup 
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in the entire war than that which won for 
the Allies the friendship and assistance of 
this unknown but powerful Arab chieftain. 

William Hohenzollern’s thirteenth trump, 
which he always intended to play at the 
critical moment in the World War, was the 
proclamation, through the medium of his 
allies, the Young Turks, of a Jehad, or Holy 
War, the launching of which would inevi- 
tably have resulted in disturbances of the 
gravest character in all the Mohammedan 
countries under European rule. Now a Je- 
had cannot be proclaimed, as is popularly 
supposed, by the Sultan of Turkey. The 
only person who possesses such authority is 
the Grand Sherif of Mecca, the descendant 
of the Prophet and the head of the Moslem 
religion. In his possession is the Holy City 
of Mecca, the birthplace of Mohammed and 
the site of the Kaaba, in whose direction 200,- 
000,000 Moslems daily turn their faces in 
prayer. 

The hope of Germany and her allies was 
to obtain the declaration of a Holy War, 
which would have compelled every Moslem, 
in every part of the world, to fight for his 
religion. How real and how terrible was 
this menace was known to every European 
official and missionary from Morocco to Ma- 
laysia. Late in 1916 Enver Pasha, the Turk- 
ish Minister of War, acting under orders 
from Berlin, made the long journey to the 
Holy City for the purpose of inducing the 
Grand Sherif to unfurl the Green Flag and 
summon the followers of the Prophet to 
arms, which, it was confidently expected, he 
would consent to do. Just how the secret 
agents of England learned of the reasons for 
Enver’s sudden pilgrimage and just what 
steps they took to counteract his plans, will 
perhaps never be disclosed. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the British arguments 
were potent and that Enver’s pleadings fell 
on deaf ears, the Grand Sherif not only 
bluntly refusing to proclaim a Jehad but as- 
tounding the Kaiser’s emissary, as well as 
all Islam, by declaring the independence of 
the Hedjaz with himself as its ruler. 

The greatest blow which Turkey could 
have received was this refusal, for it both 
ended her hopes of securing allies among the 
Moslems of India and North Africa and it 
destroyed the fanaticism which is so essential 
to the fighting Turk. From that moment 
dated the deterioration of the Turkish sol- 
dier, who now realized for the first time that 
he was fighting in a cause of which the head 
of his religion did not approve. 
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PLANNING RED CROSS WORK 
FOR TIMES OF PEACE 


BY LIVINGSTON FARRAND 


(Chairman of the Central Committee of the American Red Cross) 


HE Red Cross has done a great work 

and done it magnificently. The whole 
world recognizes its success. But that work 
fades into insignificance when compared 
with the possibilities which lie ahead. The 
war was fought to make the world a fitter 
place in which to live. We all realize now, 
and we knew before the war, that the world, 
even in peace times, does not present ideal or 
even very good living conditions. ‘The stim- 
ulus of the war created everywhere a desire 
to serve, and in many ways the Red Cross 
made that desire effective. The impetus of 
the great task now being completed is carry- 
ing us on to the solution of these problems. 
With the strong spirit of service abroad in 
the land, and with the machinery of the Red 
Cross organization at its present pitch of 
power and efficiency, there is perhaps a bet- 
ter chance than ever before in the world to 
raise the average of human well-being. That 
is why the work that lies ahead of the Red 
Cross is greater and more fundamentally im- 
portant than the work tbat lies behind. 

It is difficult, even impossible, to say at 
this time what the details of our peace activi- 
ties will be. Our efforts are still deeply en- 
grossed in the after-the-war emergency. The 
far-reaching program of service built up dur- 
ing the last two years for our own soldiers 
and sailors and their families and for the war- 
stricken people of our allies cannot be 
abruptly abandoned. Our army is still in 
Europe. Though France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium are rapidly taking over the relief work 
within their own borders, this transfer must 
be made carefully to insure a permanent re- 
sult. Within the last few months emer- 
gency calls have come from Poland, the Bal- 
kans, Russia, and Palestine. 

In the United States itself, service to the 
returning troops (both whole and disabled) 
and to their families must continue. Here 
and abroad many problems and distresses re- 
sulting directly from the war remain to be 
dealt with. Last November it was expected 


that the funds already in hand would be suf- 
ficient to carry the work abroad to a success- 
ful conclusion. This expectation cannot be 
realized. In spite of the most rigid economy 
and careful distribution, the appropriations 
for relief in Europe for the first two 
months of 1919 were the largest ever made by 
the War Council. A further appeal for 
funds will not be made until the last possible 
moment, but it is highly probable that such 
action will be necessary before the year is 
out. The war task of the Red Cross is not 
finished and, for a short time at least, it will 
demand our chief energies. 

Meantime, the future is taking on definite 
shape. 

Nearly all problems of distress reduce 
themselves largely to terms of the physical 
condition of the people. In America 600,000 
men in the prime of life were rejected in the 
Army draft because of preventable minor ail- 
ments. Last year 150,000 people died of 
tuberculosis, a curable and preventable dis- 
ease. One-tenth of our babies die before 
they reach the age of one year. Thousands 
of men, women, and children in America are 
suffering the bitter limitations of avoidable 
ill health. Such waste of human power 
should no longer be tolerated. The Red 
Cross has definitely entered the field to pro- 
tect our public health. The campaign will 
be carried on through Chapter Committees 
on Nursing Activities. In this work the 
Red Cross does not desire to usurp the field 
of any existing organization. Where public 
health or nursing organizations exist, the 
local Red Cross will seek to codperate with 
them to the full extent of its resources. 

The Red Cross will follow three main lines 
of attack in the battle against disease. To 
establish public nursing service in each com- 
munity will be the first aim. A public nurse 
is a gilt-edge investment in good health. Her 
duties are too various’ to describe. Among 
them are pre-natal care, hourly nursing, child 
care, industrial nursing. She keeps a wary 
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eye on sanitation, She is ready for all emer- 
gency calls. Suffice it to say that she is the 
guardian of the public well-being. Where 
the community cannot install such a nurse, 
the Red Cross chapters will be urged to do 
so, as a demonstration, until the State or 
municipality will assume the responsibility. 
Because the number of women fitted for this 
work falls far below the need, the Red Cross 
has appropriated $100,000 for scholarships to 
encourage graduate nurses to take the neces- 
sary extra training in social work. 

Ill-health and lowered vitality are most 
often directly due to disregard of the sim- 
plest rules of hygiene and right living. Fam- 
ily health is in the hands of the housekeepers. 
The Red Cross will try to bring to all Amer- 
ican women the saving knowledge of the 
principles of diet, sanitation, and home nurs- 
ing. These courses are short and simple and 
easily adapted to the especial needs of the 
student—whether she be business woman, 
factory worker or housekeeper. 

The study of first-aid will also be pro- 
moted. Although administered by the De- 
partment of Military Relief instead of the 
Department of Nursing, this work is an in- 


tegral part of the fight for physical fitness. 


The influenza epidemic, the horror of 
which is still fresh in our memories, empha- 
sized the necessity of permanent preparation 
for such disasters. Many communities suf- 
fered heavy loss because available medical re- 
sources were not known. In others the 
prompt location of nurses and doctors saved 
the day. To guard against future emergency, 
each Red Cross chapter will keep on record 
as complete a list as possible of the nurses and 
women with nursing experience in its district. 

No pledge of service is implied by registra- 
tion in this nursing survey; but in addition 
to this the chapters will continue to enroll 
Red Cross nurses to insure an adequate re- 
serve for the American Army and Navy. 

In the field of Home Service the Red Cross 
will continue to aid our fighting men and 
their families until the army is demobilized 
and after that to assist them in the inevitable 
period of readjustment. ‘The after care of 
disabled men will be important for some time 
to come. Home Service Sections have re- 
cently received permission to care for fami- 
lies, unconnected with the Army or Navy, 
whose distress is a direct result of influenza. 
In the future they will be able to undertake 
general social welfare in many communities 
where there are no other agents for this relief. 

Chapters still have large stocks of material 
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on hand which they are urged to make up 
into sewed and knitted garments to help meet 
the tremendous need for clothing in Europe. 
‘The commission to Europe has asked that for 
the time being they receive shipments of 
1,000,000 garments a month. We cannot 
tell how long it will be wise to continue pro- 
duction in the chapter workrooms. We know 
that at present the need is literally unlimited. 

As always, the Red Cross will be organized 
to relieve disaster. For this purpose emer- 
gency supplies will be collected at central 
points, available for immediate use. 

Ten million school children have served 
the Red Cross in ways as valuable as they 
were innumerable, ‘They will continue their 
active membership in the future. The exact 
form of service that will be asked of them is 
not yet formulated. They can be assured, 
however, that their future part will not be 
unworthy of their past. 

The development of the American Red 
Cross during the war has awakened the 
world to the possibilities of this type of or- 
ganization, ‘Thirty days after the declara- 
tion of peace a convention of all Red Cross 
societies will meet in Geneva. A committee 
representing the societies of America, Eng- 
land, France, Japan, and Italy is formulating, 
with the aid of experts, the program to be 
presented for their consideration. This will 
include campaigns against tuberculosis, ma- 
laria, and other preventable diseases, the pro- 
motion of child welfare, and all other peace- 
time activities in which the Red Cross can 
effectively engage. It is hoped that an inter- 
national organization may be established in 
Geneva, to act as a clearing house for the 
national societies. It would distribute in- 
formation and advice on new experiments, 
suggest activities, and stimulate development 
as opportunity arose. A strong Red Cross 
organization in each country would do much 
to cleanse the world and prevent disease and 
suffering from reaching the crushing propor- 
tions to which they have grown, 

The Red Cross is going out to deal wah 
fundamental problems of living, not simply 
results of the temporary disorganizations of 
affairs. The present organization has been 
tempered in the stress of world struggle. It 
has accomplished impossibilities under terrific 
strain. In the hands of the American people 
it is a tried and powerful tool for human bet- 
terment. Not to use it would be unpardon- 
able. There is no organization that has ever 
dreamed of being able to accomplish the 
things now at the door of the Red Cross. 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES 


BY MEADE FERGUSON 


(Editor of the Southern Planter) 


E believe the ultimate limit of 
this nation’s greatness will be meas- 
ured by the capacity of its lands to produce 
food for an ever-increasing population. With 
our territorial limits fixed, and the population 
increasing at the rate of about 2,000,000 
souls annually, the rapid depletion of plant 
food in our arable soil is of grave concern. 
The development of our other resources, 
the big business of our cities and industries, 
all depend upon the foodstuffs which must 
come from the soil. 

We are proud of the fact that we were 
able to produce the food which was the 
great factor in winning the war; and we are 
going to furnish the 20,000,000 tons of food 
necessary to save the people of Europe from 
starving. But how many of our people real- 
ize that if this great exportation of food- 
stuffs continues for many years longer we 
will be agriculturally bankrupt? 

We are told by Government officials that 
if we include all the land that may be irri- 
gated, and all the land in the South that some 
day may be drained, we have less than 750,- 
000 square miles of additional land for agri- 
cultural purposes. Last year alone 35,000 
square miles of that land was taken up, so 
it will be only a short time until all the land 
is brought under the plow. There are mil- 
lions of acres in the East and South which 
have already been exhausted by continuous 
cropping. These lands can be restored to 
productivity only at great expense for com- 
mercial fertilizers and labor, and by pains- 
taking management. Areas depleted of agri- 
cultural resources will more than offset new 
lands which are brought under cultivition. 


The Chemical Food of Plants 


By agricultural resources, we mean chemi- 
cal elements which are in the soil in avail- 
able form for the normal growth and devel- 
opment of plants. These elements are nitro- 
gen, potassium, phosphorus, magnesium, sul- 
phur, sodium, iron, chlorin, silicon, and cal- 


cium. Besides these elements, others are of- 
ten found. There are many plants which 
grow to maturity without sodium, silicon, 
and chlorin; but all the other elements named 
must be present for normal growth. Carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen are also found in 
plants, but these elements are obtained from 
air and moisture. 

The number of soil constituents liable to 
rapid exhaustion is limited in many cases 
to three, and at most four, which are nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid (phosphorus), potash 
(potassium), and lime (calcium), the latter 
only in exceptional cases. The reason why 
these are liable to be exhausted is that they 
exist in larger amounts than the others in 
the plants that are grown and in smaller 
amounts than the others in even the most 
fertile soils. 

Our best soils originally contained large 
quantities of the three most important plant 
food constituents—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash—which form the basis of all com- 
mercial fertilizers; but continuous cropping 
has mined our soils of these valuable re- 
sources. From a yield of 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre in the virgin soil in our 
great wheat-growing districts, the average 
has dropped to 15 bushels for the nation and 
below 10 bushels in some of the States. 
These conditions, if they continue, must prove 
disastrous. 


How Tobacco Robs the Soil 


Much of the exhausted soil in the East 
and South is due to the production of tobacco. 
At the present prices of fertilizer to farmers, 
one ton of tobacco takes from the soil and 
carries with it $150 worth of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. Not many 
years ago a ton of tobacco did not bring to 
the grower as much money as the actual 
plant food taken out of the soil would cost 
him to-day in commercial fertilizer. 

Our annual exports of tobacco average 
around 450,000,000 pounds or 225,000 tons, 
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representing $33,750,000 worth of plant food 
taken out of the country. Yet we grow more 
tobacco than all the other nations combined. 

A bushel of wheat exported carries with it 
60 cents’ worth of plant food, which is lost 
to us. A million bushels exported take from 
us $600,000 worth of plant food. 

A ton of cottonseed meal carries with it 
$81 worth of plant food. In 1913 we 
shipped to European countries 564,000 tons, 
for which we received $15,225,798. It 
would cost the farmers in this country to- 
day over $45,000,000 to buy the plant food 
they sent to Europe that year in cottonseed 
meal. 

A ton of linseed meal contains $66 worth 
of plant food. In 1913 we exported 419,- 
000 tons, which contained over $27,000,000 
worth of plant food at the present prices. 
We received that year for the linseed meal 
exported $12,982,423. 

So it goes through the whole list of farm 
crops. We are exporting great quantities of 
these products, which are most exhaustive to 
the suil, while we import practically noth- 
ing that contains the important elements of 
plant food. 


Germany and the Sugar Beet 


Many years ago the nations of Europe 
realized that they were facing a catastrophe 
from soil exhaustion, and they began to take 


steps to avoid it. Germany in particular set 
about it in painstaking, methodical manner. 
Her economists pointed out the great advan- 
tage to be obtained by importing raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs which are rich in plant 
food and by exporting finished products and 
manufactured articles such as chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, toys, and also products of the soil 
which contain little or no plant food. This 
is particularly noticeable in the great efforts 
which were made in that country to develop 
the sugar-beet industry. Sugar beets require 
a fertile soil for best development; but the 
sugar, the refined product, is composed of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which elements 
have no commercial value as plant food. 
Therefore, if the pulp and leaves are re- 
turned to the land, or fed to animals and 
returned as manure, the soil never becomes 
depleted. 

Some twenty years ago a professor in the 
University of Goettingen, lecturing to stu- 
dents on the subject of agricultural econom- 
ics, made the following statement: 
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In every million bushels of wheat we purchase 
from America, there are 1,575,000 pounds of plant 
food (nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash), 
which is worth 25 per cent. of the price we pay 
for the wheat. In the 20,000,000 pounds of sugar 
that we sell to pay for this wheat, there is not 
one pfennig’s worth of plant food. The govern- 
ment is therefore justified in paying a bounty on 
all sugar exported, because in fostering and in- 
creasing the sugar industry more than one pur- 
pose is accomplished. Not only are the agricul- 
tural resources of Germany built up and the 
development of the sugar beet industry of the 
United States discouraged and prevented, but if 
the time comes when Germany will be compelled 
to produce her own breadstuffs our rich sugar 
beet lands will be ready. 


Thus it was before the war; when the 
vast areas of sugar-beet lands in our country 
were being depleted of their fertility by pro- 
ducing grain crops we were buying annually 
from other countries four to five billion 
pounds of sugar. 


Agriculture and Statesmanship 


The time has come when this nation, like 
the older countries of Europe, must prepare 
to check the drain on its agricultural re- 
sources and conserve them for use at home. 
Statesmen who have charge of legislation in 
the future should bear in mind that in sup- 
plying the world with raw materials, espe- 
cially the products of the farm, we are draw- 
ing on our crop-producing resources to an 
alarming degree; and that unless the prices 
obtained for these products are sufficient to 
cover the total cost of production—enabling 
the farmers to have a profit after replacing, 
with commercial fertilizers, the plant food 
taken from the soil—we will ultimately be 
poorer instead of richer, and in a short time 
will be in a position similar to that of the 
countries of Europe fifty years ago. 

Industries in this country could be so 
shaped by legislation that consumption would 
more nearly equal our food production. In- 
stead of sending such enormous quantities of 
raw materials abroad they should be worked 
up at home and the finished products ex- 
ported. With our wonderful natural re- 
sources, other than agricultural, we can eas- 
ily lead all nations in manufacturing. We 
should compete with Europe in drawing 
raw products from the undeveloped coun- 
tries of South America, and thus preserve 
and increase our agricultural resources so 
that there will be food for future gen- 
erations. 








PROPOSED COVENANT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


TEXT OF THE DRAFT AS REPORTED TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE ON 
FEBRUARY 14, 1919 


COVENANT 


Preamble—In order to promote international 
codperation and to secure international peace and 
security by the acceptance of obligations not to re- 
sort to war, by the prescription of open, just, and 
honorable relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understandings of interna- 
tional law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments, and by the maintenance of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions in the dealings of organized peoples with 
one another, the Powers signatory to this cove- 
nant adopt this Constitution of the League of 
Nations: 


Article I—The action of the high contracting 
parties under the terms of this covenant shall be 
effected through the instrumentality of a meeting 
of a body of delegates representing the high con- 
tracting parties, of meetings at more frequent 
intervals of an Executive Council, and of a per- 
manent international secretariat to be established 
at the seat of the League. 


Article 1I—Meetings of the body of delegates 
shall be held at stated intervals and from time 
to time, as occasion may require, for the purpose 
of dealing with matters within the sphere of 
action of the League. Meetings of the body of 
delegates shall be held at the seat of the League, 
or at such other places as may be found con- 
venient, and shall consist of representatives of 
the high contracting parties. Each of the high 
contracting parties shall have one vote, but may 
have not more than three representatives. 


Article 11]—The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of representatives of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan, together with representatives of four other 
States, members of the League. The selection of 
these four States shall be made by the body of 
delegates on such principles and in such manner 
as they think fit. Pending the appointment of 
these representatives of the other States, repre- 
sentatives of [blank left for names] shall be mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 

Meetings of the Council shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and at least 
once a year, at whatever place may be decided on, 
or, failing any such decision, at the seat of the 
League, and any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world may be dealt with at such meetings. 

Invitations shall be sent to any Power to at- 
tend a meeting of the council at which such mat- 


ters directly affecting its interests are to be dis- 
cussed, and no decision taken at any meeting 
will be binding on such Powers unless so in- 
»vited. 


Article IV—All matters of procedure at meet- 
ings of the body of delegates or the Executive 
Council, including the appointment of commit- 
tees to investigate particular matters, shall be 
regulated by the body of delegates or the Execu- 
tive Council, and may be decided by a majority 
of the States represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the body of delegates and 
of the Executive Council shaJl be summoned by 
the /President of the United States of America. 


Article V—The permanent secretariat of the 
League shall be established at , which shall 
constitute the seat of the League. The secretariat 
shall comprise such secretaries and staff as may 
be required, under the general direction and con- 
trol of a Secretary General of the League, who 
shall be chosen by the Executive Council. The 
secretariat shall be appointed by the Secretary 
General subject to confirmation by the Executive 
Council. 

The Secretary General shall act in that ca- 
pacity at all meetings of the body of delegates or 
of the Executive Council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be borne 
by the States members of the League, in accord- 
ance with the apportionment of the expenses of 
the International Bureau éf the Universal Postal 
Union. 

Article VI—Representatives of the high con- 
tracting parties and officials of the League, when 
engaged in the business’ of the League, shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities, and 
the buildings occupied by the League or its 
officials, or by representatives attending its meet- 
ings, shall enjoy the benefits of extraterritoriality. 


Article VII—Admission to the League of States, 
not signatories to the covenant and not named in 
the protocol hereto as States to be invited to ad- 
here to the covenant, requires the assent of not 
less than two-thirds of the States represented in 
the body of delegates, and shall be limited to fully 
self-governing countries, including dominions and 
colonies. 

No State shall be admitted to the League unless 
it is able to give effective guarantees of its sincere 
intention to observe its international obligations 
and unless it shall conform to such principles as 
may be prescribed by the League in regard to 
its naval and military forces and armaments. 
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Article VIII—The high contracting parties 
recognize the principle that the maintenance of 
peace will require the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety, and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations, having special regard 
to the geographical situation and circumstances 
of each State, and the Executive Council shall 
formulate plans for effecting such reduction. 
The Executive Council shall also determine for 
the consideration and action of the several Gov- 
ernments what military equipment and armament 
is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scaie 
of forces laid down in the program of disarma- 
ment; and these limits, when adopted, shall not 
be exceeded without the permission of the 
Executive Council. 

The high contracting parties agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions 
and implements of war lends itself to grave objec- 
tions, and direct the Executive Council to advise 
how the evil effects attendant upon such manufac- 
ture can be prevented, due regard being had to 
the necessities of those countries which are not 
able to manufacture for themselves the munitions 
and implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The high contracting parties undertake in no 
way to conceal from each other the condition of 
such of their industries as are capable of being 
adapted to warlike purposes or the scale of their 
armaments, and agree that there shall be full 
and frank interchange of information as to their 
military and naval programs. 


Article IX—A permanent commission shall be 
constituted to advise the League on the execution 
of the provisions of Article VIII, and on military 
and naval questions generally. 


Article X—The high contracting parties shall 
undertake to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all States 
members of the League. In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the Executive Council shall 
advise upon the means by which the obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 


Article XI—Any war or threat of war, whether 
immediately affecting any of the high contracting 
parties or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the League, and the high contracting 
parties reserve the right to take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations. 

It is hereby also declared and agreed to be the 
friendly right of each of the high contracting 
parties to draw the attention of the body of dele- 
gates or of the Executive Council to’any circum- 
stance affecting international “intercourse which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends. 


Article XI1I—The high contracting parties agree 
that should disputes arise between them which 
cannot be adjusted by the ordinary processes of 
diplomacy they will in no case resort to war 
without previously submitting the questions and 
matters involved either to arbitration or to in- 
quiry by the Executive Council, and until three 
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months after the award by the arbitrators or a 
recommendation by the Executive Council, and 
that they will not even then resort to war as 
against a member of the League which complies 
with the award of the arbitrators or the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council. 

In any case under this article the award of the 
arbitrators shall be made within a reasonable 
time, and the recommendation of the Executive 
Council shall be made within six months after 
the submission of the dispute. 


Article XII1I—The high contracting parties 
agree that whenever any dispute or difficulty shall 
arise between them, which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration and which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they 
will submit the whole matter to arbitration. For 
this purpose the court of arbitration to which the 
case is referred shall be the court agreed on 
by the parties or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them. The high contracting 
parties agree that they will carry out in full good 
faith any award that may be rendered. In the 


event of any failure to carry out the award the 
Executive Council shall propose what steps can 
best be taken to give ae thereto. 


Article XIV—The +Executive Council shall 
formulate plans for the establishment of a per- 
manent court of international justice, and this 
court shall, when éstablished, be competent to 
hear and determine any matter which the parties 
recognize as suitable for submission to it for 
arbitration under/the foregoing article. 


Article XV—If there should arise between 
States, members of the League, any dispute likely 
to lead to rupture, which is not submitted to arbi- 
tration as above, the high contracting parties 
agree that they wili refer the matter to the 
Executive Council; either party to the dispute 
may give notice of the existence of the dispute 
to the Secretary General, who will make all 
necessary arrangements for a full investigation 
and consideration thereof. For this purpose the 
Parties agree to communicate to the Secretary 
General as promptly as possible statements of 
their case, all the relevant facts and papers, and 
the Executive Council may forthwith direct the 
publication thereof. 

Where the efforts of the council lead to the 
settlement of the dispute, a statement shall be 
published, indicating the nature of the dispute 
and thé terms of settlement, together with such 
explanations as may be appropriate. If the 
dispute has not been settled, a report by the 
council shall be published, setting forth with 
all necessary facts and explanations the recom- 
mendation which the council think just and 
proper for the settlement of the dispute. If the 
report is ar “geen agreed to by the members 
of the council, other than the parties to the dis- 
pute, the a aed parties agree that they 
will not go to war with any party which complies 
with the recommendations, and that if any party 
shall refuse so to comply, the council shall pro- 
pose measures necessary to give effect to the 
recommendations. If no such unanimous report 
can be made ‘it shall be the duty of the majority 
and the privilege of the minority to issue state- 
ments, indicating what they believe to be the 
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facts, and containing the reasons which they 
consider to be just and proper. 

The Executive Council may in any case under 
this article refer the dispute to the body of dele- 
gates. The dispute shall be so referred at the 
request of either party to the dispute, provided 
that such request must be made within fourteen 
days after the submission of the dispute. In 
a case referred to the body of delegates, all the 
provisions of this article, and of Article XII, 
relating to the action and powers of the Executive 
Council, shall apply to the action and powers of 
the body of delegates. 


Article XVI—Should any of the high contract- / 


ing parties break or disregard its covenants un- 
der Article XII it shall thereby ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all the other members of the League, which hereby 
undertakes immediately to subject it to the sever- 
ance of all trade or financial relations, the pro- 
hibition of all intercourse between their nationals 


- 


and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, 
and the prevention of all financial, commercial, 


or personal intercourse between the nationals of 
the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of 
ony other State, whether a member of the League 
or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Council 
in such case to recommend what effective military 
or naval force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be 
used to protect the covenants of the League. 

The high contracting parties agree, further, 
that they will mutually support one another in the 
financial and economic measures which may be 
taken under this article in order to minimize the 
loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they wil! mutually support 
one another in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking State and that they will afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any of 
the high contracting parties who are coéperating 
to protect the covenants of the League. 


Article XVII—In the event of dispute between 
one State member of the League and another 
State which is not a member of the League, or 
between states not members of the League, the 
high contracting parties agree that the State or 


States, not members of the League, shall be © 


invited to accept the obligations of mémbership 
in the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
upon such conditions as the Executive Council 
may deem just, and upon acceptance of any such 
invitation, the above provisions shall be applied 
with such modifications as may be deemed nec- 
essary by the League. 

Upon such invitation being given the Execu- 
tive Council shall immediately institute an inquiry 
into the circumstances and merits of the dispute 
and recommend such action as may seem best and 
most effectual in the circumstances. 

In the event of a power so invited refusing 
to accept the obligations of membership in the 
League for the purposes of the League, which 
in the case of a State member of the* League 
would constitute a breach of Article XII, the 
provisions of Article XVI shall be applicable as 
against the State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, 


\ 


refuse to accept the obligations of membership 
in the League for the purpose of such dispute, 
the Executive Council may take such action and 
make such recommendations as will prevent hos- 
tilities and will result in the settlement of the 
dispute. 


Article XVIII—The high contracting poe 
agree that the League shall be intrusted with 
general supervision of the trade in arms and am- 
munition with the countries in which the control 
of this traffic is necessary in the common interest. 


Article XIX—To those colonies and territories 
which, as a consequence of the late war, have 
ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are in- 
habited by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the prin- 
ciple that the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and 
that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in the constitution of the 
League. 

The best method of giving practical effect to 
this principle is that the tutelage of such peoples 
should be intrusted to advanced nations, who by 
reason of their resources, their experience, or 
their geographical position, can best undertake 
this responsibility, and that this tutelage should 
be exercised by them as mandatories on. behalf 
of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ ac- 
cording to the stage of the development of the 
people, the geographical situation of the terri- 
tory, its economic conditions and other similar 
circumstances. “a 

Certain communities, formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire, have reached a stage of de- 
velopment where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognized, subject 
to the rendering. of administrative 2dvice and 
assistance by a mandatory power until such time 
as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of 
these communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the mandatory power. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central 
Africa, are at such a stage that the mandatory 
must be responsible for the administration of the 
territory, subject to conditions which will guar- 
antee freedom of conscience or religion, subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and 
morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, 
and the prevention of the establishment of forti- 
fications or military and naval bases and of mili- ue 
tary training of the natives for other than police 
purposes and the defense of territory, and will 
also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other members of the League. 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa 
and certain of the South Pacific Isles, which, 
owing to the sparseness of the population, or 
their small size, or their remoteness from the 
center of civilization, or their geographical con- 
tiguity to the mandatory State and other circum- 
stances, can be best administered under the laws 
of the mandatory States as integral portions 
thereof, subject to the safeguards above men- 
tioned in the interests of the indigenous popula- 
tion. 
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In every case of mandate, the mandatory State 
shall render to the League an annual report in 
reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or admin- 
istration, to be exercised by the mandatory State, 
shall, if not previously agreed upon by the high 
contracting parties in each case, be explicitly 
defined by the Executive Council in a special act 
or charter. 

The high contracting parties further agree to 
establish at the seat of the League a mandatory 
commission to receive and examine the annual 
reports of the mandatory powers, and to assist 
the League in insuring the observance of the 
terms of all mandates. 


Article XX—The high contracting parties will 
endeavor to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women, and chil- 
dren, both in their own countries and in all coun- 
tries to which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend; and to that end agree to estab- 
lish as part of the organization of the League a 
permanent bureau of labor. 


Article XXI—The high contracting parties 
agree that provision shall be made through the 
instrumentality of the League to secure and 
maintain freedom of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all States members 
of the League, having in mind, among other 
things, ‘special arrangements with regard to the 
necessities of the regions devastated during the 
war of 1914-1918. 





Article XXII—The high contracting parties 
agree to place under the control of the League 
all international bureaus already established by 
general treaties, if the parties to such treaties 
consent. Furthermore, they agree that all such 
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international bureaus to be constituted in future 
shall be placed under control of the League. 


Article XX1I1I—The high contracting parties 
agree that every treaty or international engage- 
ment entered into hereafter by any State member 
of the League shall be forthwith registered with 
the Secretary General and as soon as possible 
published by him, and that no such treaty or 
international engagement shall be binding until 
so registered. 


Article XXIV—It shall be the right of the 
body of delegates from time to time to advise 
the reconsideration by States members of the 
League of treaties which have become inapplic- 
able and of international conditions of which 
the continuance may endanger the peace of the 
world. 


Article XXV—The high contracting parties 
severally agree that the present covenant is ac- 
cepted as abrogating all obligations inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, 
and solemnly engage that they will not here- 
after enter into any engagements inconsistent 
with the terms thereof. In case any of the 
Powers signatory hereto or subsequently admitted 
to the League shall, before becoming a party 
to this covenant, have undertaken any obligations 
which are inconsistent with the terms of this 
covenant, it shall be the duty of such Power to 
take immediate steps to procure its release from 
such obligations. 


Article XXVI—Amendments to this covenant 
will take effect when ratified by the States whose 
representatives compose the Executive Council 
and by three-fourths of the States whose repre- 
sentatives compose the body of delegates. 
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PAX VICTRIX From the Daily Star (Montreal) 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ITS 
CONSTITUTION 


N earlier numbers of the REviEW oF ReE- 

viIEWS (notably the issues for January, 
February and March, 1919) this depart- 
ment has given much of its space to the re- 
production of current opinion, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, on the proposed League of 
Nations, considered both as an international 
ideal and as a working program of world 
control in the interest of universal peace. 

On February 14 last the draft of the 
‘League’s Constitution, or covenant, as 
adopted by the committee of the Peace 
Conference at Paris, was given to the world, 
and sinee that date the discussion of the 
League of Nations, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has naturally gained much in 
definiteness, Our résumé this month is con- 
fined to those articles and utterances that 
have been published since the draft of the 
covenant was: presented -for discussion. In 
the main, we shall omit¢reference to the 
general arguments advanéed to show the 
desirability of a League of Nations, con- 
fining our excerpts and abstracts chiefly to 
the points that have been made for and 
against the proposed covenant, as a specific 
proposition. In order that these may be the 
better understood; our readers are referred 
to the complete text of the document printed 
on the four preceding pages (413-16). 


Why the Covenant Is Approved 


On. March 11, Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, 
the New York: lawyer, contributed to the 
lvening Post, of. New York, a statement of 
his reasons for advocating the League, in 
the course of which: he said: 


_The draft just approved by the conference at 
Versailles for the constitution of a League of Na- 
tions embodies the best obtainable in the present 
condition of opinion. 
_(1) It provides for a permanent organization 
aiways ready to function. 
(2) It makes provision for a taboo or “out- 
lawry” of any nation refusing to abide its decision. 
Apr.—6 


(3) It furnishes machinery for solving one of 
the world’s fundamental difficulties, to wit, the 
exploitation of undeveloped peoples. 

(4) Above all, it places preponderant power 
in the hands of the world’s great democracies and 
gives to France, United States, Great Britain, and 
Italy an influence which can always be decisive 
against predatory power under whatever forms 
disguised. The agreed plan marks a capital event 
in history and furnishes a basis for infinite de- 
velopment toward international codperation and 
the marshalling of material and moral force be- 
hind law. World opinion is at last given an 
organ of expression. The part of America in 
bringing about this result is one for just patriotic 
congratulation. 

(5) The Monroe Doctrine announced to the 
world that the United States would protect the in- 
tegrity of South American states against foreign 
aggression. The league extends that principle of 
protection to all nations. The rights of the United 
States are pot impaired; the guarantees of the 
states of South America are strengthened. It is 
a misapprehension of the meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine to believe it impaired by the proposed 
plan. To avoid possible misunderstanding, a 
clause should be inserted to the effect that the tra- 
ditional policy of the United States requires that 
no European Power obtain territory in the western 
hemisphere either by purchase or conquest. This 
will meet the only sound objection made. by the 
opponents of the league on the ground that its ac- 
ceptance would involve surrender of any essential 
part of the Monroe Doctrine. 

(6) Those who oppose a league in principle 
are, in large part, the men who obstructed Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the world war on the theory 
of “isolation” or unconcern with the affairs of 
other nations—a theory never true to the facts and 
absurd in this century in which nothing is so im- 
possible to conceive as a lotus-eating America 
“careless of mankind.” The experience of the 
great war has killed the theory, save in the most 
parochial-minded. This is no time for “little 
Americans.” 

(7) On the other hand, there are those in and 
out of the Senate who, while honestly favoring a 
League of Nations, attack the proposed plan upon 
the ground that it would require the sending of 
American troops to take part in Europe’s strug- 
gles. While this appears to us a parochial view, 
overlooking changed world conditions which 
necessitates action on the part of America to main- 
tain peace in a world which modern methods of 
transportation have made comparatively small, 
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BRINGING HER HOME TO SHOW THE FOLKS 
From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 


we think that an extension of the very valuable 
plan of mandatory control would meet the situa- 
tion by dividing the world into four zones, one 
of which would be the Western Hemisphere, in 
which the United States, acting in accordance 
with the league’s mandate, could intervene when 
anarchic or other conditions threatened world 
peace. The United States, as in the case of the 
Philippines, has never hesitated in its willingness 
to give an account of its political stewardship. 

(8) Inaction would be fatal. Some means to 
solve pending problems must be found. The mass 
of mankind ardently desire something that may 
save civilization from war or anarchy. Leaders 
of opinion cannot be dumb to the clamor of world 
anguish. The present proposed constitution of a 
League of Nations, with slight modifications not 
inconsistent with its announced principles and with 
a revision clarifying some of its clauses, would be 
the greatest advance yet made by mankind on the 
long cruel road from the reign of force and fraud 
toward that of law and peace. 


British Endorsement 


Soon after the promulgation of the cove- 
nant the London Spectator, one of the in- 
fluential organs of British public opinion, 


had said: 


This is not the hour to plunge ourselves into 
gloomy meditations upon the past; it is rather the 
hour to secure, by all the forces of sagacity, hon- 
esty, and character which the nations can amass in 
a good cause, that the future shall put the past to 
shame. 

When the Constitution of the League has been 
ratified, with whatever amendments may between 
now and then be introduced, it will comprise the 
most sacred treaty in existence—a treaty which 
any nation will break at its peril. A large part of 
the scheme is obviously drawn from the recently 
published proposals of General Smuts. It was 


General Smuts who proposed that inside what he 
called a general conference there should be an 
Executive Council. This Executive Council ac- 
tually appears, and will consist cf the five most 
important powers, together with four other powers 
chosen by the “Delegates.” The “Delegates” in 
the draft Constitution do duty for General Smuts’ 
“general conference,” but it is to be noted that the 
“Delegates” are a much smaller body than Gen- 
eral Smuts had proposed. This main body, in- 
stead of being a large family of nations, will con- 
sist of representatives of the Allied Powers. It 
will be seen that on the Executive Council the 
great Allied Powers will have a permanent work- 
ing majority, as General Smuts suggested. 


Notwithstanding the criticisms that were 
naturally and justly aroused by the proposed 
covenant, the Spectator was impressed by 
three “chief and very important facts to the 
good :” : 


The first is that Great Britain and the United 
States are thrown together by the necessities of 
their policy, and it is impossible to see how they 
can ever again be divided. In our opinion, this is 
the greatest result of the Peace Conference. The 
second fact is an expansion of the first; the mem-, 
bers of the whole Entente Alliance, so far from 
having become alienated during the discussions of 
the Conference, have drawn much closer together. 
The third fact is that the very delicate, and indeed 
perilous, question of the Freedom of the Seas has 
by force of circumstances disappeared altogether 
as an issue. As President Wilson has himself ex- 
plained, that doctrine was asserted in the interest 
of neutrals. In future there will be no neutrals. 
If war breaks out again, the world will be di- 
vided into those who side with one or other of the 
belligerents. The last four years of war have 
shown pretty clearly that the status of a neutral 
during war had become almost entirely fictitious. 
It is just as well that this fact should be recog- 
nized. We think we are not exaggerating what 
must happen; for the covenant expressly provides 
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for cutting off countries altogether by means of 
the boycott, and such a boycott can leave no place 
for neutrality on the part of states which are 
neighbors of the boycotted nation. 


This British journal anticipated the dis- 
cussion that has since arisen in the United 
States regarding the relation of the covenant 
to the Monroe Doctrine: 


In the United States there is bound to be much 
discussion about the paradoxical aspect incident- 
ally placed upon the Monroe Doctrine. Suppose 
that the American Senate demands that the West- 
ern Hemisphere, in accordance with the Monroe 
Doctrine, should be excluded from the operations 
of the League and from all its implications. Such 
an amendment would have a very logical appear- 
ance, for assuredly, if the authority of the League 
be accepted in the Western Hemisphere, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in its literal sense will cease to 
exist. We sincerely hope, however, that the 
American people will decide that there is room 
here for such an accommodation as will save the 
substance of the Monroe Doctrine while admitting 
some little weakening of its verbal stringency. 
The Monroe Doctrine has worked admirably, and 
in our opinion it would be a disaster to jettison 
what has proved an excellent instrument in ruling 
out a large part of the world from disputes, and 
thus preserving the general peace. As a treaty 
has to be ratified by a two-thirds majority in the 
American Senate, and as the majorities in both 
the new Houses of Cangress will be opposed to 
President Wilson, there is obviously room for a 
good deal of uncertainty. 


As a Practical Instrument 


The growing “liberal” American senti- 
ment, supporting President Wilson, was 
voiced by the New Republic (New York) in 
editorial comment on what it called “the 
Constitution of 1919:” 


As it stands, the constitution of the League ap- 
pears adequate to the maintenance of the peace. 
In effect, it perpetuates the existing alliance among 
Germany’s conquerors, and by its provision that 
states not party to the act of organization can be 
admitted only by a two-thirds vote of the dele- 
gates, there is ample assurance that the League 
will not be embayrassed from the start by hope- 
lessly discordant elements. An attack upon any 
member of the League will be an attack upon all 
the members, and in the clause providing that the 
Executive Council, in which the Allied Great 
Powers dominate, “shall determine for the con- 
sideration and action of the several governments 
what military equipment is fair and reasonable 
in proportion to the scale of forces laid down in 
the programme of disarmament” there is im- 
plied, not merely a check upon overgrown arma- 
ments, but a standard below «which a _ nation 


scrupulous of its obligations will not fall. The , 


League members, it goes without saying, will at 
all times maintain forces that no non-member 
nation will dare to challenge. They will dis- 
tribute their forces in such a way that no member 
of the League will dare to menace the rest. No 
one who will read without bias the provisions of 
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MILESTONES 
From the Republic (St. Louis) 


the proposed constitution can doubt for a moment 
that if such an organization had been in existence 
in 1914 there would have been no war. The 
Germans almost despaired when they found that 
England was going in against them. [If they 
had known in advance that not only England, but 
America, would fight, they would have found the 
dispute between Austria and Serbia quite justici- 
able. 

It is true that the constitution does not pledge 
the member states to make war immediately upon 
a state which chooses the way of aggression. But 
it does pledge them to non-intercourse with the 
offending state, and to the succour of any state 
threatened by reprisals on account of the applica- 
tion of this policy. What will come out of such 
a condition is plain enough. Any state which 
shall make war will challenge a world, and a 
world prepared much better for war than Amer- 
ica, or even England in 1914. 


A Senator’s Criticisms 


Among the deliverances by public men 
opposing the provisions of the covenant one 
of the most forceful and important was the 
speech delivered in the United States Senate 
by Mr. Knox of Pennsylvania, on March 
1, after the much-talked-of White House 
dinner at which Senator Knox had been a 
guest, and had had full opportunity to 
familiarize himself with President Wilson’s 
views on the whole question. 

In the first portion of his speech Senator 
Knox analyzed the provisions of the cove- 
nant, with reference to the proposed ma- 
chinery for the League. He particularly 
criticized the omission from the covenant of 
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SPIRIT OF MONROE: “PLEASE PERMIT ME TO WRITE 
IN A NEEDED CLAUSE” 
From the Herald (New York) 






principles, rules or regulations by which the 
Executive Council of the League of Nations 
is to be guided. He declared that the 
Council is left to make its own principles, 
rules and regulations. If it believes that 
any power, whether a League member or 
not, has violated any of these, it may hale 
such a power into court, pass judgment upon 
a violation when found, and determine the 
means which shall be used to enforce its 
judgments or recommendations, the League 
being bound to furnish the means so deter- 
mined upon. 

Passing from his review of what he regards 
as the faulty machinery provided by the cove- 
nant, Senator Knox proposes three general 
tests of the practical value of the League: 
(1) Do its provisions abolish war and make 
it hereafter impossible? (2) Do the pro- 
visions of the proposed covenant strike down 
the precepts of the American Constitution? 
(3) Are its provisions destructive of our 
national sovereignty? (4) Will this plan, 
if put in operation, threaten our national in- 
dependence and life? 

Under the first head, Senator Knox 
in part: 


















says, 






Now, it is unnecessary to labor an argument to 
show that the inevitable result of outlawing the 
central states will be to drive them more closely 
together for mutual self-protection, and that this 
in turn will make the formation of a second league 
of nations almost an assured certainty. It may 
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well be that this second league will not at the out- 
set be constituted with all the formalities which 
mark the one we have under consideration, but in 
all human probability such a league will be some- 
how formed, by informal understanding or other- 
wise, and when so formed will bid for the adher- 
ence to it of neutral States. We would thus have 
in no distant future two great leagues of nations, 
which will become two great camps, each prepar- 
ing for a new and greater life and death struggle. 
Our only escape from this result, under this plan, 
would be through the exercise of such a tyrannical 
despotism over the peoples of the central powers 
as we, with all our traditions and ideals, must not 
become a party to, for it would be violative of all 
of those human rights for which our fathers 
fought and which our own Constitution guaran- 
tees. Moreover, to keep peoples in such a state of 
subjection as would be necessary to obviate the 
result above pointed out, would require such an 
expenditure of effort, treasure, and blood as never 
would be permanently tolerated by our people. 
Thus the plan proposed, instead of being a plan 
by which the permanent peace of the world would 
be assured, becomes a plan under which a con- 
stant warfare or a potential great world-wide 
conflagration becomes an assured fact. 


Senator Knox’s most serious and crucial 
objections to the covenant are set forth under 
his second and third heads. He says: 


Under the Constitution the Congress of the 
United States has the exclusive power to declare 
war. The proposed covenant puts the power of 
declaring war in the hands of the executive coun- 
cil, in which, it is true, we have a voice but not 
the constitutional voice. Thus, whether Congress 
wishes or not, whether the people wish or not, we 
may be forced into war, with all its sacrifices of 
life, in a cause in which we have no real con- 
cern and with which we may be out of sympathy, 
under the penalty that if we do not go to war we 
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“SEEIN’ THINGS” 


From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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shall, by breaking a covenant of the league, bring 
war upon ourselves by the balance of the world. 

Under the Constitution the Congress of the 
United States has the exclusive power to raise and 
support armies and to provide and maintain a 
navy. The covenant provides that the executive 
council shall formulate plans limiting the size of 
our Army and Navy, that the council shall then 
“determine for the consideration and action of the 
several governments what military equipment and 
armament is fair and reasonable in proportion to 
the scale of forces laid down in the program of 
disarmament, and these limits when adopted shall 
not be exceeded without the permission of the 
executive council.” 

If we act in good faith under this agreement 

we shall, of course, adopt the armament limits, 
which, as a member of the executive council, we 
shall have assisted in formulating. Thereafter, 
no matter what our necessity or what its urgency, 
no matter what Congress or the people themselves 
may think the situation requires, we can not raise 
a single man beyond our limit save and except it 
be approved by the executive council in which we 
are one of nine participating States. If war were 
abolished this might be tolerable, but with war 
legalized even between members of the league 
and actually commanded in certain contingencies 
this may spell for us overwhelming disaster. 
_ Under the Constitution, a treaty becomes effec- 
tive upon its ratification, following the advice and 
consent thereto of the Senate. Under the covenant 
no treaty becomes binding until it has been regis- 
tered with the secretary-general of the league. 

Cast up in your mind the colossal powers 
granted to the executive council, in which, be it 
always remembered, we are but one of nine par- 
ticipating powers; recall the far-reaching and 
vital covenants into which we shall enter as one 
of the high contracting parties; and hold in mind 
that we are to give up the power to say when we 
shall have war, when peace, what shall our Army 


number, how many vessels of war shall we have, 
how, when, where, and under what conditions 
shall our Army and Navy be used, when shall our 
treaties be binding, what shall our treatment of 
commerce be, how great shall our gift of funds 
to other powers, and, therefore, how great the 
tribute we shall pay? Consider all these, and 
you can not but say that our sovereignty has in 
matters of national life and death been destroyed. 


Unlike some of his colleagues who bitterly 
attacked the covenant,.Senator Knox did not 
rest with purely destructive criticism, but 
undertook to set forth at least three methods 
of averting war without setting up the ma- 
chinery of a League of Nations: (1) “Com- 
pulsory arbitration for all disputes under 
some such plan as that provided for in the 
International Prize Court, or the unratified 
American-British and American-French ar- 
bitration treaties of 1911, or the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1897, or a union of the 
best in all of them;” (2) alliance with the 
strongest power or two powers of the world 
for mutual protection; or (3) an interna- 
tional league, formed among all the nations 
of the world (not some of them) with a 
constitution providing that war is declared 
to be an international crime and that any 
nation engaging in war, except in self-defense 
when actually attacked, shall be punished by 
the world as an international criminal. Such 
a league, according to Senator Knox, 


would carry with it a minimum of loss of our 
sovereignty; it would relieve us from participa- 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES FIRST 
From the H’orld (New York) 


tion in the broils of Europe; it would preserve the 
Monroe Doctrine and save America from the. re- 
sults of European aggression and intrigue; it 
would: reduce to the minimum the causes of war; 
and would make the waging thereof otherwise 
than in self-defense when attacked a_ public 
crime, punishable by the combined forces of the 
world. 


Mr. Taft’s Advocacy 


Replying to Senator Knox, ex-President 
William Howard Taft said in an address 
at New York, on March 11: 


The President and Senate are to ratify this 
covenant, if it be ratified, by virtue of their con- 
stitutional power to make treaties. ‘This power, 
as the Supreme Court has held, enables them to 
bind the United States to a contract with another 
nation on any subject-matter usually the subject- 
matter of treaties between nations, subject to the 
limitation that the treaty may not change the form 
of Government of the United States, and may not 
part with territory belonging to a State of the 
United States, without the consent of the State. 

The making of war, of embargoes, of armament 
and of arbitration are frequent subject-matter of 
creaties. The President and Senate may not, how- 
ever, confer on any body constituted by a League 
of Nations the power and function to do anything 
for the United States which is vested by the Fed- 
eral Constitution in Congress, the treaty-making 
power or any other branch of the United States 
Government. It therefore follows that when- 
ever the treaty-making power binds the United 
States to do anything, it must be done by the 
branch of that Government vested by the Consti- 
tution with that function. 

A treaty may bind the United States to make or 
not make war in any specific contingency; it may 
bind the United States to levy a boycott; to limit 


its armament to a fixed amount; it may bind the 
United States to submit a difference or a class of 
differences to arbitration; but the only way in 
which the United States can perform the agree- 
ment is for Congress to fulfil the promise to de- 
clare and make war; for Congress to perform the 
obligation to levy a boycott; for Congress to fix 
or reduce armament in accord with the contract, 
and for the President and Senate, as the treaty- 
making power, to formulate the issues to be arbi- 
trated and agree with the opposing nation on the 
character of the court. 

When the treaty provides that the obligation 
arises upon a breach of covenant and does not 
make the question of the breach conclusively de- 
terminable by any body or tribunal, then it is for 
Congress itself to decide in good faith whether 
or not the breach of the covenant upon which the 
obligation arises has in fact occurred, and, finding 
that, it has to perform the obligation. 

These plain limitations upon the Federal treaty- 
making power are known to nations of this con- 
ference, and any treaty of the United States is to 
be construed in the light of them. Following 
those necessary rules of construction, the pro- 
visions of the covenant entirely and easily con- 
form to the Constitution of the United States. 
They lose altogether that threatening and danger- 
ous character and effect which Senator Knox and 
other critics would attach to them. 


As was pointed out by the New York 
World in comment on Mr. Taft’s address, 
the constitutional argument employed by 
Senator Knox and other opponents of the 
League of Nations applies with equal force 
to “every treaty which obligates the United 
States to do something or refrain from doing 
something.” 














THE OLD GIRL WHO WASN’T INVITED TO THE SHOW 
TURNS UP HER NOSE AT THE PROGRAM 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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THE GERMAN MISTAKE ABOUT THE 
STATES 


UNITED 


N the first February number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes M. Jules Cambon, 

former French Ambassador to the United 
States and to Germany, publishes a brief but 
masterly study of this subject, upon which 
he is preéminently qualified to speak. 

The “short but complete” history of the 
United States by Professor Max Farrand of 
Yale had just appeared in French translation, 
and is briefly and courteously mentioned as 
the occasion for the essay. The extreme diver- 
sity of institutions and manners between 
France and the “sister republic” is duly em- 
phasized. One of the happy results of the 
war just ending is to be the discovery of 
America’s true soul and spirit. Concerning 
it Germany was supremely self-confident and 
utterly in error. She supposed the people 
of the United States to be incapable of un- 
selfish action. That accounts largely for the 
German mistakes made through lack of 
moral consciousness. 

Germany did not believe that any true 
feeling of nationality could exist, to unite 
immigrants from all the races of the earth. 
In order to retain a hold on those of German 
birth, the Delbriick law was devised, per- 
mitting them to become duly naturalized 
citizens of another country, without losing 
their relation to the Fatherland. Prince 
Heinrich’s visit, again, was a sort of grand 
review of the countless Germanic societies 
that had sprung up on American soil. Yet 
those who, in America, remained Germans 
at heart, M. Cambon declares to have been 
few indeed, and quite submerged in the gen- 
eral loyalty to the new land. 

Unity of race, or even of language, is by 
no means essential to full national unity. 
The population of Brandenburg itself is 
mainly of Slavic, not Germanic stock; the 
Swiss speak three languages. Still, the 
United States is the most novel and supreme 
example of national spirit with no historic 
or racial tradition at all. 

At this point Mr. Roosevelt is quoted as 
asserting that the homogeneous colonization 
of Australia, for example, was a positive dis- 
advantage, like in-breeding in animal life! 
A thesis which M. Cambon smilingly calls 
“not wholly paradoxical.” 

A second cardinal error of Germany con- 
cerned our foreign policy. | Washington’s 











M. JULES CAMBON 


(French Ambassador to the United States in 1897- 
1902, and to Germany in 1907-13) 


Farewell Address did, indeed, warn against 
any permanent foreign alliances. But at 
what juncture did he so speak? France was 
in the throes of the Revolution, and again 
at grips with England. For us, recuperation, 
growth, fuller unification, were immediate 
and imperative needs. 

But Washington wrote to Gouverneur 
Morris in 1792: “If our country can have 
twenty years of peace, it can defy, in a 
righteous cause, any power whatsoever.” 
Even the address itself foresees a near future, 
when we can choose freely between peace 
and war. The Monroe doctrine is properly 
a corollary to the program of non-interfer- 
ence with European affairs. F 

Our idealism again, the Germans failed to 
see at all. Beside the Puritan tradition of 
New England the essayist, with racial 
loyalty, puts as a second original influence 
that of the devoted French missionaries who 
followed Champlain and Cadillac. He adds 
that every public ceremony he himself ever 
attended in America was opened and closed 
with prayer! He recalls Seward’s appeal 
in the Senate in 1850, to “a higher law” 
than the Constitution. ‘The murder of Miss 
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Cavell, the torpedoing of the Lusitania, vio- 
lated that law. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed is quoted as tracing 
all our party contests back to the collision 
between Hamilton’s federalism and Jeffer- 
son’s extreme democracy. The civil war 
was primarily the victory of the former. 
Even Emancipation was but a war measure, 
taken to assure a restored and strengthened 
Union. Lincoln indeed hesitated long over 
so radical a move, just as Washington had 
hesitated to break finally with allegiance to 
England. The Civil War left the United 
States that strong, unified nation which 
Washington had foreseen, fit to cope with 
any. 

Secretary Sherman, when M. Cambon 
paid a personal call, once read to the am- 
bassador the close of his own memoirs, still 
urging “the ancient doctrine,” of uniting all 
our activities within our own borders. But 
that very day the Senate’ received the Presi- 
dential message that precipitated the war with 
Spain! That war, the acquisition of the 
Philippines, later of Hawaii, and the Panama 
canal, have made an isolated America for- 
ever impossible. All this, again, was not 
properly understood at Berlin in 1916. 

To-day all nations are drawing together 
to assure lasting peace, which must finally 
depend on a certain equilibrium among na- 
tions. To that rightful balance America is 
indispensable. (Of course the meaning is— 
indispensable to give peace-loving nations full 
and easy control.) 

M. Cambon digresses to defend the motives 
of the French intervention in our first war 
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with England. Lafayette and his comrades 
were already inspired by the conviction which 
wrought later the French Revolution. De 
Grasse‘and Rochambeau only coéperated with 
Bailli and Suffren, the victors in the East 
Indian seas. To that service, rendered in en- 
thusiasm for Liberty, the final response came 
when the sons of America, disembarking on 
French soil, rushed to the tomb of Lafayette, 
and cried to him: “Here we are!” 

The whole article is chiefly a most grace- 
ful utterance of French admiration and grat- 
itude to America, expressed with the dis- 
crimination of a refined cosmopolitan who 
knows his subject intimately at first hand. 
The passage most easily detached is perhaps 
this: 


A Washington could be imagined, even if the 
United States had never been. He is a “gentle- 
man,” a son of Old England, whose acts illustrate 
perfectly all the freedom and conservatism, the 
steadfastness and opportunism at once of the 
English character. Even the fashion in which he 
defends the rights of the colonies has in it a cer- 
tain reminiscence of Hampden. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, has in him nothing 
of the old world. He is a woodcutter, who has 
developed himself by the study of the laws. His 
party has made him President; his election is the 
signal for a conflict which threatens the very life 
of his country. He proves himself superior to all 
difficulties. His soul rises with them. ; 
Lincoln touches the heart of all humanity. There 
is in him something of the saint. . . One can 
only approach the great memory of this man, so 
tender and yet so strong, with a certain reverence. 


Perhaps such a portrait, drawn by such a 
hand, best illustrates, what it was the Ger- 
mans so fatally failed to understand. 


WOMEN LABOR LEADERS WHO SEEK 
TO HUMANIZE CIVILIZATION 


INCE the beginning of the war, prac- 

tically all women have become working 
women. Because of the insight into labor 
conditions which their war activities have af- 
forded them, the more thoughtful among 
their number have set about with clear vision 
to endeavor: to improve the conditions that 
surround women in the world of industry. 
Two representative American Labor Women 
sailed on March 10 for France as Presiden- 
tial appointees to the Peace. Conference. 
They are to place before that body their sug- 
gestions for special legislation that will pro- 
tect the lives of women and children and pro- 


vide suitable living and working conditions 
for working women. These women are Rose 
Schneiderman, President of the Woman's 
Trade Union League, and Mary Anderson, 
Assistant Director of the Woman’s Indus- 
trial Section of the Federal Department of 
Labor. 

It is evident to every thinking person that 
the position of the woman wage-earner must 
be eased throughout the period of reorganiza- 
tion, In England, in France, and to a cer: 
tain extent in the United States, women have 
to a greater degree than men been forced into 
temporary employment. Now that the years 
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of reconstruction are upon us, appropriate 
legislation must be effected that will protect 
their living standards, mitigate the evils of 
unemployment and give them equality in the 
world of labor. 

Miss Schneiderman said in a recent inter- 
view: 

Miss Anderson and I are going to the Peace 
Conference as_ rep- 
resentatives of the 
American working 
women. We shall 
ask for the full en- 
franchisement of 
women, their indus- 
trial, legal and po- 
litical equality, for 
a single standard of 
morality, for the 
protection of child- 
hood, and the right 
of every child to 
equal educational 
opportunity. 





A pocket vol- 
ume, ““Women and 
the Labor Party,” 
edited by Marion 
Phillips, with a 
foreword by the 
Honorable Arthur 
Henderson, M. Pe @ Underwood & Underwood 
contains a stirring MISS ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN 
series of papers 
on labor policy that American women can 
read with profit. The different questions of 
industrial policy as they affect women are 
discussed by English women of international 
reputation, who are prominent in the labor 
movement in England. Their conclusions 
offer evidence that the women of the Labor 
Party are working for a democratic order of 
society in which men and women can live to- 
gether and work together on a footing of 
complete equality and co-operate politically 
for the common end of good government. 
Mr. Henderson writes: 











In the coming era of social reconstruction, the 
organized working class movement which in- 
cludes both men and women, has evolved a 
policy intended to promote the common interests 
of both sexes, and we believe that when this 
policy is properly understood by the bulk of en- 
franchised women they will recognize that sepa- 
rate sex organizations are fundamentally un- 
democratic and reactionary. 


Margaret G. Bondfield presents the ques- 
tion of domestic labor from two points of 





Women _and the Labour Party. Edited by Marion 
Phillips. Foreword by Arthur Henderson. Huebsch. 
110 pp. 50 cents. 


view, that of the paid worker and that of the 
vast body of unpaid workers, the housewives 
and home-makers. She outlines a practical 
scheme for the handling of the problem of 
domestic service: 


The establishment of domestic centers. Daily 
workers to be supplied to households by the hour. 
A Committee of Management to be attached to 
each center, composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers who will decide rates of 
pay, hours of work, holidays, etc. . . . Domestic 
workers to be paid a fixed weekly wage by the 
center, and all fees to be paid by the employer 
to the manager. Complaints about the conduct 
of workers of inefficiency to be made to the 
manager. Domestic training courses to be es- 
tablished in connection with the center; learners 
to be sent out in charge of skilled workers. 


Beatrice Webb writes on “The End of the 
Poor Law” in Great Britain; A. D. Sander- 
son Furness contributes a suggestive article, 
“The"Working Woman’s House” ; Katherine 
Bruce Glasier tells the story of ‘“Woman’s 
Battle with Dirt”; “The Woman Wage 
Earner”’ is discussed by Susan Lawrence ; and 
in “Woman and Internationalism,” Mary 
Longman writes of the Woman’s Labor 
League, and of 
woman’s interest in 
internationalism.. 

Other pregnant 
articles are: “The 
Women Trade- 
Unionists’ Point of 
View,” by Mary 
Macarthur; “The 
Claims of Mothers 
and Children,” by 
Margaret Llewelyn 
Davies, and “The 
Nursery of To-mor- 
row,” by Margaret 
McMillan. These 
women ask respec- 
tively for the na- 
tional endowment 
of mothers and chil- 
dren, for more ma- 
ternity homes, and 
systems of nurseries and nursery-schools 
(preferably open-air), and for the removal 
of the stigma that now rests upon the illegiti- 
mate child. 

Rebecca West, one of the most brilliant 
women writers in the world to-day, sets forth 
the claims of women as brainworkers. She 
thinks that the present system of society mur- 
ders the brains of married women not of the 
prosperous classes. 


© G. V. Buck ® 
MISS MARY ANDERSON 
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CORONATION OF WILLIAM I, AS GERMAN EMPEROR AT VERSAILLES 


(At the aged Emperor’s right stands the Crown Prince Frederick William, 


Emperor for three months in 1888 and 


father of William II, and in front of the throne stand Prince Bismarck and Field Marshal von Moltke) 


PROCLAMATION OF THE GERMAN 


' EMPIRE AT VERSAILLES IN 1871 


VIVID account of the momentous 

happenings at Versailles from the time 
of the entry of William, King of Prussia, 
October 5, 1870, to the conclusion of the 
armistice, January 26, 1871, is contributed 
to a recent issue of the Revue de Paris. Pass- 
ing over those interesting references which 
give one a realizing sense of the spirit which 
animated the King, Bismarck, and the Ger- 
man war personnel in general, we proceed to 
the writer’s (M. Batiffol’s) description of the 
the coronation of William as German Em- 
peror. 


The ceremony was set for January 18. Begin- 
ning at ten in the morning, the officets, in full- 
dress uniform, march slowly to the palace. Never 
have the inhabitants beheld a staff so numerous 
or one more imposing. ‘They are so rigidly erect 
that they seem—as someone remarked—to have 
swallowed the sticks with which they beat their 
men. The spectacle is marred, however, by the 
inclemency of the weather. 

On the stroke of noon the King, in a carriage, 
with an escort of gendarmes, proceeds leisurely 
toward the Court of Honor. The officers repre- 
senting the different army corps, etc., have reached 
the Galerie des Glaces—where the ceremony is to 
take place—by another route. In the center of 
the gallery an altar has been erected; in the rear, 
a very simple dais encircled by sixty flags and 


é 


standards of the Crown Prince’s army corps. The 
hall has no other decorations. The ceiling—im- 
pressive contrast—is adorned with Lebrun’s strik- 
ing representation of Louis XIV, with his calm, 
majestic air. 

Preceded by the grand-marshal and followed 
by the HohenzoJlern and other German princes, 
William advances in the midst of a throng of 
officers, who form the audience almost exclusively. 

The King pausing at the altar, the preacher, 
Rogge, proceeds to laud the great event, which is 
to assure Germany’s and the world’s lasting hap- 
piness. Then, advancing to the dais, the Crown 
Prince on his right, his brother, Prince Charles, 
on his left, Bismarck at the base of the dais, in 
the white uniform of a cuirassier, he reads, in a 
firm voice, his brief address of acceptance of the 
imperial crown; stating that he-has apprized the 
German people of his resolution by means of a 
proclamation, which his Chancellor is com- 
manded to read. Whereupon Bismarck, “in a 
voice vibrating and filled with joy,” says a wit- 
ness, proceeds to read it. Having—it says—re- 
ceived a unanimous appeal from the German 
Princes and the free cities to restore the German 
Empire, the Imperial German dignity, which has 
not been exercised for sixty years, he considers 
it a duty towards the country to give his assent 
to that appeal and accept the imperial German 
crown . . . and so on. 

The Grand Duke of Baden then came forward, 
and, saluting the new Emperor, acclaimed him 
with three cries of hoch, which the assembly re- 
peated with frenzied fervor, brandishing their 
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sabres, tossing about their helmets, and uttering 
enthusiastic, guttural cries—a singular scene, 
which by its crudity might well recall the out- 
bursts of the ancient Germans in the depths of 
the Hercynian forests. 

In the evening, as befitting the occasion, a gala 
dinner is given by the Emperor to the Princes 
and the delegates of the Reichstag. French wines 
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figure abundantly. ‘Toasts are drunk to what the 
Moniteur, the official paper, will call “the great- 
est event of the century.” The inhabitants of 
Versailles have the feeling that a tombstone has 
been solemnly sealed, consecrating the greatness 
of Prussia, master of Germany, and thus omni- 
potent in Europe, while vanquished France is re- 
garded as half dead! 





THE STORY OF THE “INQUIRY” ON BE- 
HALF OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


N September, 1917,” says the Geographi- 
A cal Review (New York), “as a result 
of confererices between Col. E. M. House 
and President Wilson, Colonel House was 
authorized to organize forces to gather and 
prepare for use at the peace conference the 
‘ most complete information possible, from the 
best and latest sources, for’ consideration by 
the peace commissioners.”~ Such was the be- 
ginning of a unique undertaking which be- 
came known to the participators and a few 
outsiders as the Inquiry, but of which the 
world at large heard nothing until quite re- 
cently. 


Eventually the organization included about 
one hundred and fifty persons, among them 


distinguished historians, economists, geog- 
raphers and men of affairs; while various 
scientific bureaus and other branches of the 
Government rendered valuable codperation. 
“Never before,” says the article in the Geo- 
graphical Review, which presents the first de- 
tailed account of this undertaking, “had there 
been gathered together so large a body of 
men engaged in public service of an interna- 
tional character.” 


It was soon evident that the scope of the In- 
quiry would demand not only a personnel of size 
and quality hitherto unknown in any such work, 
but headquarters where safety of records and 
secrecy of documents from enemy activity could 
be assured. There was also needed an already 
established organization for many kinds of re- 
search, map-making, ete., which could be imme- 
diately utilized. This problem was _ finally 
solved when the American Geographical Society 
placed its building at 156th Street and Broadway 
[New York City] and a part of its staff, includ- 
ing its Director, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, at the dis- 
posal of the Inquiry, without cost. 

The work from that date, November 10, 1917, 
proceeded under careful guard night and day. 
Such measures were considered vital owing to 
experiences at other peace conferences, notably 
that after the Franco-Prussian War. It was con- 
sidered necessary, also, to abstain from publica- 
tion of details of the work of the Inquiry until 
its results were safely on shipboard. A large 


part of them left for Europe on the George 
tWashington on December 4. Other results of 
the work were already..in Paris, where Colonel 
House had been arranging the preliminaries- of 
the forthcoming conference. 

Similar inquiries had been in progress abroad, 
especially in France and England. There had 
been frequent conferences for delivery of mate- 
rial and exchange of vfews, marked by a spirit 
of friendly coéperation throughout. Some of. the 
material from Europe, such, for example, as the 
complete texts of important treaties signed since 
the beginning of the war, has never been made 
public. 


President S. E. Mezes, of the College of 
the City of New York, was appointed direc- 
tor of the Inquiry, with Dr. Isaiah Bowman 
as his right-hand man, or “chief territorial 
specialist.” Besides the members appointed 
from various universities there were eleven 
assistants and four commissioned officers of 
the Military Intelligence Division. Nearly 
all the leading members of the organization, 
together with a force of assistants, map- 
makers, and others, accompanied President 
Wilson and the other peace commissioners on 
their visit to Paris. 

Passing by the countless details, the In- 
quiry, broadly, has covered the following 
fields: 


1. Political History. 

(a) Historic rights, including suffrage laws. 

(b) Religious development and customs. 

(c) Rights of minority peoples in composite 
populations; subordinate nationalities. 

2. Diplomatic History. 

(a) Recent political history related to diplo- 
macy, treaties, etc. 

(b) Public law, constitutional reforms. 

3. International Law. 

(a) Reconciliation of present and former 
practises and determination of basic 
principles. 

(b) Study of treaty texts since the beginning 
of the war. 

(c) Geographical interpretation of problems 
of territorial waters, frontiers, etc. 

4. Economics. 

(a) International: 

stations, cable stations, 


coaling 
works, 


raw materials, 
port 
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tariffs and customs unions, free ports, 
open ports. 

(b) Regional: industrial development, self- 
sufficiency, trafic routes in relation to 
boundaries and material resources, in- 
cluding food, minerals, water power, 
fuel, ete. 

5. Geography. 

(a) Economic geography. 

(b) Political geography: strategic frontiers; 
topographic barriers. 

(c) Cartography: maps to illustrate every 
kind of distribution that bears on peace 
problems, such as: (a) peoples, (b) 
minerals, (c) historical limits, (d) 
railways and trade routes, (e) crops 
and live stock, (f) cities and indus- 
trial centers, (g) religions. 

(d) Irrigation: present development; possi- 
bilities in general reconstruction. 

6. Education. 

(a) Status in colonial possessions. 

(b) Condition in backward states. 

(c) Opportunities of oppressed minorities. 

The cartographic force, of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, greatly augmented by Govern- 
ment aid, began a map-making program hith- 
erto without precedent in this country, all work 
being carefully drawn from the latest and best 
sources. Maps were made to visualize not only 
all manner of territorial boundaries but distribu- 
tion of peoples, populations and their local den- 
sities, religions, economic activities, distribution 
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of material resources, trade routes, both historic 
and potential strategic points, etc. 


Special interest attaches to a series of base- 
maps which the Inquiry has prepared, cover- 
ing all parts of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
These maps, although designed primarily for 
the use of the peace commissioners in plotting 
all kinds of statistical data, are admirably 
adapted for general scientific use, and have 
accordingly heen placed on sale at moderate 
prices, 


This unique series of base maps is so impor- 
tant that it was adopted by the War Depart- * 
ment and prescribed by its Committee on Educa- 
tion and Special Training for use in all colleges 
and universities where units of the Students 
Army Training Corps are located. Every such 
institution ‘has received a set of maps for use 
in its so-called War Issues Course, and in other 
courses in which the geographical problems of 
the war and the coming peace are discussed. 
After peace has been signed the maps will con- 
tinue to be of value as permanent aids in the 
study of geography, history, and economics. A 
small-scale edition of each of these maps has also 
been printed and distributed, so that the same 
map is available in wall-map form for demon- 
stration by the instructor and in desk-map form 
for use by the student. 


CALENDAR REFORMS AND THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


F projects for reforming our illogical 

and inconvenient calendar the name is 
legion. A bill to establish a new calendar 
was introduced at the last session of Congress 
by Representative Smith, of Michigan; but 
if anything is obvious and incontrovertible 
in connection with such a proposal it is that 
the calendar is an international institution 
and that it should not be altered except by 
general agreement among the countries of 
the world. ‘Just at present an opportunity 
for concerted action in this matter is pre- 
sented by the meeting of the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris. 

The time seems to be ripe for securing at 
least a uniform calendar throughout the 
world in place of the several systems that 
now prevail, and the suggestion has been put 
forth that, instead of adopting the Gregorian 
calendar as it now stands, an improved sys- 
tem, based upon the Gregorian, might be 
found acceptable for universal use. ‘Two dis- 
tinguished French astronomers, M.. Bigour- 
dan and Deslandres, have recently discussed 


this question in the French Academy of 
Sciences, and both have outlined plans for a 
modified calendar with special reference to 
bringing them to the attention of the peace 
delegates or the prospective League of Na- 
tions. It has been especially urged that the 
Academy of Sciences itself endeavor to recon- 
cile the conflicting views of the scientific 
world on this subject, and formulate a plan 
for submission to the assembled representa- 
tives of the powers. Finally, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes M. Charles Nordmann, 
in support of a similar proposal, brings to- 
gether a large amount of interesting informa- 
tion concerning the history of calendar re- 
forms and the present state of the question. 
From M. Nordmann’s article we learn, 
among other things, that gratifying progress 
has lately been made toward the general ac- 
ceptance of the Gregorian calendar. Both 
China and Japan have adopted it. Jugo- 
Slavia is reported to have adopted it on Janu- 
ary 28 of this year. A bill providing for its 
adoption has been introduced in the Ru- 
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manian legislature. The Bolshevik govern- 
ment of Russia (lately the chief stronghold of 
the Julian calendar) adopted the Gregorian 
system more than a year ago. M. Nordmann 
speaks of the Turks as still outside the Gre- 
gorian fold, but, according to press reports, 
the Turkish Government adopted the Gre- 
gorian calendar as long ago as January, 1917. 
The Bulgarians abandoned the Julian calen- 
dar in favor-of the Gregorian in 1915, espe- 
cially, says M. Nordmann, to emphasize their 
rupture with Russia and their afhliation with 
Germany. This was just after a ceremonious 
visit from the Kaiser. 

Plans for improving the Gregorian calen- 
dar had aroused serious attention on all hands 
shortly before the war. A committee to con- 
sider this subject was appointed at the St. 
Petersburg meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Academies in 1913. The matter 
was also discussed at the International Geog- 
graphical Congress which met in Rome the 
same year. The Congress of International 
Associations, meeting at Brussels in 1913, and 
the last three International Congresses of 
Chambers of Commerce (1910, 1912 and 
1914), all passed resolutions in behalf of 
calendar reforms. Lastly, an International 


Congress on the Reform of the Calendar met 


at Liége, May 27-29, 1914. Its member- 
ship included eminent astronomers and other 
specialists, as well as representatives of the 
commercial world and of the Protestant and 
Catholic churches. 
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This notable assemblage, the proceedings 
of which have not hitherto been published, 
studied the whole question of calendar reform 
in great detail, and its deliberations, as M. 
Nordmann points out, place the matter in 
convenient shape for further consideration by 
the diplomatic representatives now gathered 
in Paris. The resolutions adopted by this 
congress urge that a new and universal calen- 
dar be adopted by civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities throughout the world; that the new 
calendar be “perpetual” (i. ¢., that a given 
date of the year always fall on the same day 
of the week) ; that one day in common years 
and two days in leap-years be dateless; that 
the year consist of 364 dated days (52 
weeks); that the division of the year into 
twelve months be retained ; and, finally, that 
a Sunday in April be adopted as a fixed date 
for Easter. It was expected that the govern- 
ment of Switzerland would follow up this 
unofficial movement by inviting the countries 
of the world to send delegates to an official 
conference, in which some definite action 
might be taken on the subject; but the war 
made this impossible. 

M. Nordmann’s article reflects the trend 
of recent opinion in behalf of avoiding drastic 
changes in the calendar. Reforms should be 
based on practical rather than scientific con- 
siderations, and the new calendar should pre- 
serve such features of the present one as are 
not inconsistent with convenience and sim- 
plicity—the two main objects to be attained. 





7. 


AIRPLANES FOR PATROLLING THE 
FORESTS 


HERE is no reason to be pessimistic 

over the problem of finding peace-time 
uses for the world’s large stock of airplanes. 
Of the many suggestions offered toward the 
solution of this problem, one of the most in- 
teresting is made by Mr. Henry S. Graves, 
Chief of the U. S. Forest Service, who writes 
in Aviation (New York) and in Aeronautics 
(London) on the “Use of Airplanes in Forest 
Patrol Work.” 

The need of maintaining a vigilant patrol 
over forests, chiefly for the sake of obtaining 
timely notice of fires and guiding the work 
of the firefighters, is understood in a general 
way by the public, but the magnitude of the 
interests involved is perhaps not so generally 
realized. In the United States we have 550,- 


000,000 acres of forested land, the umber 
resources of which are worth some $6,000,- 
000,000. It appears that during the three 
years 1915-17 the average annual damage 
caused by forest fires amounted to about 
$10,000,000. There are about 28,000 forest 
fires every year, and.the average area burned 
over is more than 8,000,000 acres per annum. 
The great fires in Minnesota last October are 
estimated to have damaged towns, timber, 
farms and livestock to a total value of $100,- 
000,000, besides costing from 500 to 1000 
lives, Z 

The present system of forest patrol involves 
the maintenance of a permanent force in each 
National Forest, while additional men are 
employed during the season of fire danger, 
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which is, roughly, from June to September, 
inclusive. The total force amounts to about 
2000 men, and its employment entails an an- 
nual expenditure of $500,000. Lookout 
points are located on™mountain peaks and 
lookout towers. As to the use of aircraft 
the writer says: 


Our present detection system, while not per- 
fect, is the best system possible under our finan- 
cial limitations. This is why the Forest Service 
has not been prepared to experiment with air- 
craft in fire protection. However, no doubt exists 
in my mind that there is a distinct place for 
them in our work of protecting the forests, and 
eventually they will be used to advantage. Yet, 
in view ef the great initial cost of aircraft, their 
relatively short period of usefulness or rapid de- 
preciation, the comparatively excessive cost of 
maintenance and operation, as well as the fact 
that they would be needed only for not to exceed 
four or five months in any one year, the Forest 
Service as a. Government agency would be han- 
dicapped in developing the necessary establish- 
ment. But the Government now has many air- 
craft and experienced fliers, observers, mecha- 
nicians, radio operators—in short, an efficient, 
seasoned aerial service which will, it is assumed, 
be maintained as distinctive divisions of the 
Army and Navy. In this event constant train- 
ing must be had to maintain the desired efficiency. 

Besides purely military maneuvers, what better 
training would be available than the daily patrol 
of our forested areas? What a fine opportunity 
to prepare accurate photographic maps, as is 
done in actual warfare, to determine the accu- 
rate location of fires by codrdinates in the same 
way that artillery fire is directed to a particular 
spot or object, to use the wireless in reporting 
the fires, as has been done in communicating 
with the artillery. 


As compared with the existing system of 
fixed lookout stations, Mr. Graves points out 
that the aerial observer would be able to de- 
tect fires in places, such as deep canyons, 
where they are, in many cases, hidden from 
the view of a lookout on a peak or tower. 
Apart from difficulties due to topography, the 
observer on a tower enjoys but a limited 
range of vision, as compared with that ob- 
tained from an airplane; hence the special 
advantage of aircraft in regions where no 
mountains are available. Another advantage 
of aerial patrol would be that a smaller num- 
ber of observers would be needed. 


From the experience already gained in the use 
of aircraft, it would probably not be at all difficult 
to determine for a given region comprising a 
specified acreage the number of bases or aero- 
dromes, the number of machines, and the number 
of men that would be required, as well as the 
regular aerial routes of patrol. The liability of 
value, location and areas of different timber types 
and the risk involved, as well as the availability 
of suitable landing places, would be factors in- 
fluencing the determination of such patrol routes. 
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The foresters and aviators would, of course, co- 
operate fully in-every phase of the’ work.’ 


Aircraft would be useful not only in the 
discovery of fires at their origin, but also in 
scouting large fires while in progress, as in 
the case of the great Minnesota disaster, thus 
minimizing the material destruction and the 


loss of life. Mr. Graves adds: 


The experience of forest officers in fighting 
fires in the National Forests of the Western States 
has emphasized the importance of having an ef- 
ficient scouting service on every large fire. Where 
a fire is confined to one watershed its progress 
can usually be determined from some high point. 
But often a fire may be burning in_ several 
canyons at the same time. The general topog- 
raphy of the country, but more specifically the 
depth and width of the canyons, may influence 
wind conditions to such an extent that a fire in 
one canyon may be headed in one direction, while 
in the next canyon the fire will be burning in the 
opposite direction. 

If the fire covers a fairly large area—for in- 
stance, ten or more square miles of a rough 
mountainous country containing no _ inhabitants 
and practically no transportation system, and 
where timber and underbrush are so thick that 
trails must be cut before a pack outfit can reach 
a suitable site with a camp outfit for the fire 
fighters—the difficulties encountered by a fire 
scout are readily realized. In much of the 
western country it is difficult to travel on foot 
more than a mile an hour, owing to steep slopes 
and thick underbrush. The use of aircraft for 
scouting purposes under such conditions should 
prove most efficacious. 


The idea of utilizing airplanes in this 
kind of work is not, of course, altogether 
new. A meeting of forest supervisors held 
at El Paso in 1909 passed a resolution to the 
effect that the use of aircraft in fire-patrol 
work was something that should be looked 
forward to. In the summer of 1915 a flying 
boat was actually used for detecting fires in 
the Wisconsin State Forests. Mr. Graves 
also recalls the fact that aircraft were success- 
fully used in directing the forces engaged in 
fighting the big fire in munition warehouses 
in New Jersey some months ago. He says, in 
conclusion: 


It is probably premature to discuss the value of 
aircraft in actual forest fire suppression work. 
Some types of aircraft would lend themselves to 
the transportation of fire fighters. The sugges- 
tion has also been made that bombing planes 
could be used to advantage in that fireproof 
bombs, consisting of certain chemicals, could be 
hurled on fires in sufficient quantities to extin- 
guish them. How practicable a scheme of this 
kind might be remains to be seen. It goes with- 
out saying, however, that the adoption of air- 
craft for patrolling the forested areas of the 
country will create a large field for experiments 
of many kinds. 
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A PROPOSED “UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SEA” AT TRIESTE 


HE persistent pre-war agitation in favor 

of the establishment of an Italian uni- 
versity in Trieste might now result in suc- 
cess, but it is the opinion of Signor Guido 
Manacorda, as expressed in an article in 
Rivista d'Italia, that the plan formerly advo- 
cated should be considerably modified, in 
view of the changed conditions. 

Before the war the chief aims of the friends 
of the proposed foundation were political. 
They sought to place the Austro-Hungarian 
government in more and more open opposi- 
tion to Italian nationality, and thus to demon- 
strate the irreconcilability of any true literary 
or scientific progress for the Italian-speaking 
part of the population with the domination 
of the Hapsburgs. 

Now, however, that Trieste has been re- 
united with Italy, these considerations have 
lost their importance, and an opportunity is 
offered to strengthen the ties between that 
city and the rest of Italy by sending the youth 
of the new province to Italian universities. 

A simple “University of Trieste” organ- 
ized on the old lines would either lead a 
struggling existence or would be obliged to 
throw open its doors to an invasion of Slavic 
students, who would be certain to demand 
lectures in their own tongue in addition to 
those in Italian, and might eventually agitate 
to make the university entirely Slavic, the 
inevitable result being quarrels and tumults 
hurtful to the institution, to the city, and to 
the whole nation. 

Under these circumstances Trieste strongly 
favors the founding of two great institutes 
for the furtherance of higher education, insti- 
tutes not restricted within the bounds of the 
old conception of an Italian university, but 
siving to all the inhabitants of the city and 
the neighboring regions an opportunity to 
participate in the intellectual movement of 
the present time. ‘These institutes would be 
named, respectively, the “University of the 
Sea,” designed to satisfy the requirements of 
active life in a maritime community, and the 
Atheneum, for the furtherance of literary, 
moral and scientific culture in the redeemed 
territory, 

The writer then proceeds to sketch out a 
plan for the marine university. It should 
bring together the technical, nautical and 
commercial schools already existing in 
Trieste, expanding and perfecting them in a 


way only possible for a city that draws its 
life from the sea. The new institution would 
constitute for the world a victorious affirma- 
tion of the rebirth of Italy’s merchant marine. 

Assuming that no similar university yet 
exists elsewhere, Signor Manacorda believes 
that it would attract many students from 
other lands. He considers that it should 
comprise three main branches, one devoted to 
nautics, another to naval engineering, and 
the third to commerce. 

That covering nautics should have for its 
principal task the training of great captains 
for the merchant marine. Besides the study 
of the technical disciplines, instruction should 
also be imparted in international law, com- 
mercial law, political economy, etc., and at 
least two of the principal European languages 
should be taught. A special section should 
be devoted to the training of great explorers, 
a field so richly cultivated in Italy’s past, but 
now so sadly neglected. Here, in addition 
to purely technical instruction, ample scope 
would be given to the study of ethnography, 
as well as courses in the botany and zodlogy 
of islands and seas in different zones, on dis- 
eases peculiar to tropical or arctic regions, 
etc. The branch of nautics would be pro- 
vided with a well-iurnished aquarium and 
libraries, 

-The Faculty of Naval Engineering would 
be a necessary complement of that of Nautics, 
its mission being to train the great naval con- 
structors who are to provide ships to bear 
the merchandise of Italy to foreign lands. 
As it seems likely that under the new condi- 
tions Trieste will lose its character as a port 
of transit, the branch of naval engineering 
should include a section of industrial engi- 
neering, whose graduates would stimulate the 
manufacture of products to feed the traffic 
of the port. Here a school of chemistry 
would be a necessary adjunct. 

The Faculty of Commerce, finally, would 
have for its task the training of those destined 
for the management of traffic on a grand 
scale. It should be organized in accord with 
the geographical situation of Trieste, with the 
special needs of its commerce. As an active 
development of trade with the Orient would 
be the chief aim, there should be, besides the 
strictly technical and economic course, in- 
struction covering the juridical and social 
conditions of the East. 
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CHILE, PERU, AND BOLIVIA IN 
TERRITORIAL DISPUTES 





HE world-wide 

movement to- 
ward a settlement of 
all pending questions 
as to territorial boun- 
daries finds an echo 
in the revival of the 
long-standing dispute 
between Peru and 
Chile regarding the 
permanent status of 
the provinces Tacna 
and Arica, which came under the control of 
Chile after Peru’s defeat in the war of 
1879-1883. 

As Bolivia at this time made common 
cause with Peru, she also was a sufferer, be- 
ing deprived of her entire coast territory to 
Chile’s profit. “The whole question is some- 
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what complicated, and even should Chile at 
last permit a decision by means of a plebis- 
cite, in accord with the terms of the treaty 
signed at Ancon in 1883, she has so far been 


quite disinclined to allow the votes of all 
resident Peruvians to be cast, thus making 
the result, after so many years of adverse 
possession, practically a foregone conclusion. 
Of the actual situation as influenced by for- 
mer negotiations and schemes, an article in 
the Peruvian weekly paper Variedades gives 
some interesting details and opinions. 

As te Bolivia’s attitude in the present 
crisis, the writer finds it not in accord with 
the logical course that country should pur- 
sue, given the situation created on the South 
American continent by the war with Chile; 
for Bolivia, despoiled of her entire coast, 
was reduced to the condition of an inland 
nation, and was placed at the mercy of the 
neighboring countries should they wish to 
absorb her. 

Thus‘he considers that Chile’s object in 
depriving Bolivia of a vital connection with 
the outside world was not merely to estab- 
lish territorial continuity between her own 
original domain and the nitrate region con- 
quered from Peru, but also to leave open a 


promising field of expansion and conquest - 


for the future. He seeks to support this by 
the following recitals: 

It has been reported that as early as 1897, 
during the conference held at Magellan be- 
tween President Roca of Argentina and 


President Errazuris of Chile, the latter sug- 
gested to the former the idea of a partition 
of Bolivia, at that time in the throes of a 
revolution, and it also appeared that this 
idea was not distasteful to Roca. If he 
failed to give it a warm welcome, this is 
said to have been because he could not clearly 
see a way to accomplish this international 
offense. 

It is well known that the’ failure of the 
Billinghurst-Latorre treaty, which provided 
for the decision of the question of sovereignty 
over Tacna and Arica, in accord with the 
treaty of Ancon, was due to the averting 
at this Magellan conference of an imminent 
danger of war between Chile and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

In 1900, Sefior Angel Custodio Vicuia, 
plenipotentiary of Chile at Lima, ‘Peru, did 
not hesitate to propose to President Romana 
and Chancellor Osma the partition of Bo- 
livia, whose rich territory offered, as he said, 
ample compensationg- for the. expenses and 
efforts entailed “the enterprise. The 
Chilean cabinet dowbtless judged that Peru, 
having lost all hope of securing the plebiscite 


THE CONDOR (CHILE) AND THE LLAMA (PERU) 


Conpor: “Don’t pretend to mount so high, wretched 
qguadruped! To do so one must have the wings of the 
condor.” 
- From Sucesos (Chile) 
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stipulated for in the treaty of Ancén, would 
show the same lack of scruple as did Chile, 
and that consequently, after weighing the 
advantages resulting from the conquest of a 
vast territory, fertile agriculturally and rich 
in minerals, against her role of an idealistic 
claimant of a tract relatively poor, like the 
provinces of Tacna and Arica, she would 
perhaps vacillate for a moment, but would 
finally yield to the ignoble temptation to 
enrich herself by the destruction of a friend- 
ly nation. 

The infamous proposition aroused such 
indignation in the minds of President 
Romafia and Osma, that they did not stop 
an instant to consider the propriety of com- 
pletely unveiling Chile’s design, but replied 
by a categorical rejection. Naturally Chile 
denied that such a proposal had been made, 
at most admitting that it might have been 
humorously put forth by Sefior Vicufia, for- 
merly the author of dramas and comedies. 


The writer considers that Bolivia ought 
to regard the cause of Peru as her own, and 
that the Bolivian Government ought to write 
its claims of territorial restitution with 
those of Peru before the tribunal of the 
world’s conscience, -of that international 
morality that has emerged triumphant from 
the long years of war. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it seems that Bolivia cannot see her 
way clear to take this course. She seems to 
be only able to bewail her misfortune, her 
need of a seaport, wherever it may be and 
from whomsoever it may be secured. 

In conclusion, the writer expresses the hope 
that the Peruvian cabinet will come to a 
frank understanding with that of Bolivia to 
the effect that no account be taken of Chile’s 
scheme for the acquisition by Bolivia of a 
port on Peruvian soil, so that the termina- 
tion of the discord may not contain the 
germs of new conflicts, generated by such a 
territorial encroachment. 





PREVENTIVE POLICING IN THE BIG 
CITIES 


X-POLICE COMMISSIONER AR- 

THUR WOODS, recently head of 
‘The Finest,” as the New York Police are 
often called, in a series of articles in the New 
York Tribune, copyrighted by the Princeton 
University Press, discusses 
some new theories put in 
practice under his adminis- 
tration for reducing crime 
by preventive measures 
aimed at throttling crime at 
its source. 

He says that the essential 
basis of all good police work 
is the men themselves, who 
“must be strong of body, 
stout of soul—sturdy, two- 
fisted specimens, knowing 
how to hold themselves in 
restraint even under severe 
provocation, yet prompt and 
powerful to act with force 
and uncompromising vigor 
when only that will main- 
tain order and protect the law-abiding.” ° 


PRESENT METHODS THE BASIS 
In discussing present police methods, as a 
groundwork for his more advanced ideas, he 


has this to say: 
Apr.—7 


ARTHUR H. WOODS 


A person with crime in his mind will hardly 
try to commit it in sight of the policeman, and, 
other things being equal, he will get just as far 
from the policeman as he can before doing any- 
thing wrong. ... But however short a distance 
the influence goes, and however weakly it oper- 
ates, it is restraining and pre- 
ventive. Conceivably, if there 
were an alert, capable patrol- 
man on each city block, no 
crime would be committed in 
our streets. Such police per- 
vasiveness would be a fairly 
sure preventive of street hold- 
ups, of pocket picking, unless 
the crowd should be large 
enough to give friendly shel- 
ter; of highway robbery, 
stealing from trucks and de- 
livery or express wagons, and 
other forms of crime that are 
done in the open. 

Adequate policing of the 
streets cannot, however, be ex- 
pected to prevent all sorts of 
crime. 

The regular uniformed pa- 
trol is always supplemented 
by a detective force, which 
also exerts a preventive influence, although de- 
tective work is primarily for the purpose of de- 
tecting the criminal who has already committed 
a crime. This detective preventive work adds 
strength to the preventive efforts of the uniformed 
force. 

Good detective work always keeps the criminal 
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from taking chances that he would take without 
an uneasy thought in cities where the men in 
plain clothes were lazy or incompetent or were 
willing to come to a gentleman’s agreement with 
him. If a pickpocket feels that there are a lot 
of innocent-looking detectives prowling around 
who know the ways of the trade and are ac- 
quainted with the faces and the figures of the 
principal operatives, he will be apt to forego the 
temptation even of large and careless crowds in 
that city and will cleave to other towns where 
the police are not as fussy about protecting 
property. 

And if a criminal of any kind feels that the 
detectives of any city are a relentless lot of spoil- 
sports, who won't be good fellows, who will keep 
everlastingly on the trail of the lawbreaker, not 
just while the newspapers are featuring the 
crime, but after it has been forgotten by all ex- 
cept the poor family whose savings of years are 
stolen, or by the stricken widow and children of 
the murdered man, months and years after—the 
criminal will be apt to shun that city. 

There are crimes that were done in New York 
years ago which, though dead as far as the public 
memory of them goes, are just as living in the 
files of the Detective Bureau and in the minds 
of the detectives working on them as they were 
twenty-four hours after they were committed. 

These are the conventional police methods of 
preventing crime, and they are good methods. 
To give them a reasonable chance of success, 
in the first place a sufficient number of police- 
men is required. 


And there are several factors, as the ordi- 
nary citizen will be interested to know, 
which enter into the determination of the 
size of any police force—such as the ratio of 
police to population; street mileage ; streams 
of traffic; character of population, and dif- 
ference between that of the day and of night 
in certain sections. Scientific policing is a 
new problem, but when sounder methods are 
evolved we should be able to get along with 
smaller numbers of more efficient policemen 
with much better results than at present. 

The policeman has a deal of responsibility, 
with nobody of superior authority at hand 
to look to for orders. 


He should not be tied up with minute instruc- 
tions, or confined to narrowly prescribed methods, 
but should be given latitude for action com- 
mensurate with his responsibility, and then be 
held to results. The old methods not merely gave 
him less discretion, but enforced the same scheme 
of patrol throughout all parts of the city, irre- 
spective of the peculiar characteristics of dif- 
ferent neighborhoods—and neighborhoods of big 
modern cities vary radically in character and 
need different police treatment. 


BETTER METHODS 


Foot patrol is recommended for thickly 
populated sections; and bicycle or automo- 
bile patrol, with frequent sub-stations con- 


nected by telephone, for outlying residential 
districts; so that the police are within five 
minutes’ call always, everywhere—and both 
the public and the criminals know it. De- 
tective work should be improved by keeping 
a record of assignment of cases to detectives, 
and the results achieved; instead of handing 
a memorandum of the case on a piece of 
paper to the first man in line, and letting the 
case drop when the paper wears out. Mr. 
Woods goes on to say, in discussing uncon- 
ventional methods: 


Educating the citizen in self-protection is one 
of the principal efforts we have been making 
along these lines. We have published circulars: 
“How to Protect Yourself”; we have had moving 
picture films made and shown all over the city, 
illustrating the fatal results of carelessness in 
leaving doors unlocked, handbags easy to open, 
notices on the bell that nobody was at home, 
which constituted, in effect, an invitation to the 
burglar to make himself at home. 

We have advised with business houses as to 
the best methods of protecting them, and have 
sent experts to inspect and suggest; we have con- 
sulted with various insurance people as to better 
methods of preventing the very things they were 
insuring against. We have sent policemen to 
talk to children in the schools and to various 
groups of employees. And we have tried to make 
each policemen a little educating center in him- 
self. 

A very large percentage of crimes committed 
in large cities nowadays is the handiwork of dis- 
honest employees. The situation has been ag- 
gravated by the recent war conditions. 

The only thing that can prevent this or tend 
toward preventing it, is your own scrupulousness 
in examining references. 

These methods of crime prevention are good, 
and are effective, carried out by an ambitious, 
self-respecting force of men intelligently directed. 
The patrol force developed to its maximum efh- 
ciency, a detective force of keen men helped by 
everything that modern research can do for it, 
and both these methods supplemented by the 
exercise of ordinary precautions on the part of 
the people of the city—all this cannot help mak- 
ing the work of the thief and the burglar much 
harder. But even this does not get to the root 
of the evil, for it fails to diminish the supply 


of criminals. These methods make it hard for, 


the criminal to do his job; they worry him, make 
him wary and nervous and often cause him to pls 
his trade in some other city, but that does not 
prevent people from becoming criminals. . . . 

We shall never go far toward ridding the com- 
munity of criminals until we get at the breeding 
places. We must drain the swamps of crime as 
they drained the sw amps in Cuba to get rid of the 
yellow fever mosquitoes. 


Crime prevention, interesting as it is in 
these days of marked social progress, 1s 
rivalled by the interest in how to prevent the 
criminal. One has to do with methods; the 
other with men. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


JOHN McCRAE, AUTHOR OF. 
“IN FLANDERS FIELDS” —--* 





HE war poem, “In Flan- 

ders Fields,” the most beau- 
tiful lyric that has been written 
by any poet of the War, ap- 
peared anonymously in the issue 
of Punch, December 8, 1915. It 
was immediately recognized by 
everyone who read it as a lyric 
that combined inspiration with 
high thought, perfect images, 
and complete expression. This 
simple, haunting song of tragedy 
has been the ‘‘Marseillaise” of 
this war; it leaped from the 
clamor of the guns, from the 
luting of the larks and the scar- 
let poppies abloom on Flanders 
fields, to breathe forth to the 
living the unshaken purpose of 
the dead, and with one sentence 





were shot actually rolled down the 
bank into ‘his dressing station. 
Along from us a few hundred 
yards was the headquarters of a 
regiment, and many times during 
the sixteen days of battle, he and 
I watched them burying their dead 
whenever there was a lull. Thus 
the crosses, row on row, grew into 
a good-sized cemetery. Just as he 
describes, we often heard in the 
mornings the larks singing high in 
the air between the crash of the 
shell and the reports of the guns 
in the battery just beside us.” 


John McCrae studied and 
practised medicine for twenty 
years. He graduated from the 
University of ‘Toronto with 
honors and later graduated again 
with a scholarship in physiology 
and pathology and a gold medal. 








—‘“Tf ye break faith’’—ascends 
to the plateaus of immortality JOHN 
attained only by those who, 

oblivious of past and future, gave their all 
to the couse of mankind. 

Until the recent publication of John Mc- 
Crae’s poems (Putnam’s), together with 
many of his personal letters from the front 
and a memoir by his friend, Sir Andrew 
Macphail, very little has been generally 
known of the personality of this gallant sol- 
dier, physician, and poet who fought and 
served in two wars and died of double pneu- 
monia in France January 28, 1918, a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel with the Canadian forces. 

Sir Andrew quotes in the memoir from a 
letter written by Gen- 
eral Morrison, the ac- 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 


He occupied the post of resident 
MCCRAE house physician at the Toronto 

General Hospital and Johns 
Hopkins. Later he became pathologist to 
the Montreal General Hospital and was 
appointed to the Alexandra Hospital for in- 
fectious diseases. He was also assistant 
physician at the Royal Victoria Hospital 
and lecturer in medicine at the University. 
By examination, he became a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, and 
was elected a member of the Association of 
American Physicians. He earned his rank 
in South Africa in the Boer War, and re- 
ceived the Queen’s Medal with three clasps 
for his campaign there. 


John McCrae_ wit- 





count of the circurh- 


nessed only once the 
raw earth of Flanders 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


stances that preceded 
the writing of “In 
Flanders Fields”: 


“This poem,” General 
Morrison writes, “was 
literally born of the 
fire and blood of the 
second battle of res. 
My headquarters were 
in a trench at the bot- 
tom of the bank of the 
Ypres Canal and John 
had ‘his dressing sta- 
tion in a hole dug in 
the foot of the bank. 
During the periods in 
the battle, men who 


We are the Dead, Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, sgzy sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe; 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 











hide its shame in the 
warm scarlet glory of 
the poppy. Others have 
watched this resurrec- 
tion of the flowers in 
four successive seasons, 
a fresh miracle every 
time it occurs. Also 
they have observed the 
rows of crosses length- 
en, the torch thrown, 
caught, and carried to 
victory. The dead may 
sleep. We have not 
broken faith with them. 

It is little wonder 
then that “In Flanders 
Fields” has become the 
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poem of the army. The soldiers have learned 
it with their hearts, which is quite a different 
thing from committing it to memory. It circu- 
lates, as a song should circulate, by the living 
word of mouth, not by printed characters. That 
is the true test of poetry—its insistence on making 
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itself learnt by heart. The army has varied the 
text; but each variation only serves to reveal 
more clearly the mind of the maker. The army 
says, “Among the crosses”; “felt dawn and sun- 
set glow”; “Lived and were loved.” The army 
may be right; it usually is. 





CARL LARSSON, SWEDISH PAINTER 


NE of the triad of representative Swed- 
ish artists, Anders Zorn, Carl Larsson, 
and Bruno Liljefors, died in February. 

Carl Larsson of Sundborn, Sweden’s fore- 
most aquarellist and mural decorator, was 
born in Stockholm, May 28, 1853, of peasant 
parents just moved into the city. At the 
age of thirteen he became a photographer’s 
assistant and studied art at the Academy 
school. While yet nineteen he was em- 
ployed on a humorous publication and also 
made illustrations for several works of fic- 
tion. A few years afterwards he won a royal 
medal for a series of historical paintings. In 
the years 1876-1878 he studied at Paris, re- 
turning to Sweden as a full-fledged illus- 
trator. His fame growing, he made more 
ambitious attempts in oil and water-color 
and returned to France, there winning prizes 
for his aquarelles and a bride of his own 
nationality, also an artist. 

In Sweden again, he was for several years 
at the head of the art school attached to the 
Gothenburg museum and executed monu- 
mental wall-paintings in public and private 
buildings, some of them in fresco. In addi- 
tion he was highly successful as a portrait 
painter in various media. His greatest repu- 
tation, however, grew out of his water-colors 


representing his family and _ Dalecarlian 
home. ‘These pictures—possessing a unique, 
airy, colorful realism combined with master- 
ly line-work, published from time to time 
in book form and accompanied by humorous 
commentaries of his own writing—are in 
many ways the idealization of Swedish home- 
life. He is in fact recognized throughout 
Europe as the greatest water-colorist in the 
world. However, he is also justly celebrated 
for his numerous etchings, drawings, and 
lithographs. 

The many-tinted optimism of his work 
was matched only by the frank cheerfulness 
of his versatile personality. The following 
injunction of the artist to his countrymen is 
typical of his artistic creed: 


O Swede, save yourself in time! Become 
simple again and full of true worth; be clumsy 
rather than pedantically elegant; dress in skins, 
furs, leather, and wool; make yourself furniture 
to accommodate your heavy body, and lay on 
everything those strong colors, yes, even those 
of rustic gaudiness, which are so necessary for 
contrast with the deep-green forests of fir and the 
cold white snow; and let your hand unconstrained 
carve or paint the flourishes it will and can. 
Then you will grow happy in the consciousness 
of being yourself, things shall go well with you, 
and your days shall be long upon the verdant 
earth. 

















PAINTING BY CARL LARSSON, REPRESENTING THE ENTRY OF GUSTAVUS VASA INTO STOCKHOLM in 1523 
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WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 


Clemenceau: The Man and His Time. By 
H. M. Hyndman. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
338 pp. Ill. $2. 


The “Grand Young Man” of France, having 
cheated the assassin’s bullet, is more than ever 
the heroic figure among the statesmen gathered 
at Paris. In him is incarnated the dauntless 
spirit of his nation to which the whole world 
does homage. Clemenceau at seventy-eight stood 
for months the Tesolute leader of his people in its 
brave resistance to the common foe of all that the 
Allies ‘held priceless. It is too early to measure 
the value of his service, but this sympathetic and 
vet frank and unreserved biography by a leading 
British Socialist goes far in supplying the basis 
of judgment which in the long run must deter- 
mine the War Premier’s place in history. Clem- 
enceau had lived a long and turbulent life be- 
fore the war. Since the autumn of 1917, when 
he was called to the premiership because he alone 
among living Frenchmen was trusted as the savior 
of his country, he has been the foremost states- 
man of Europe. 


France Facing Germany. Speeches and Ar- 
ticles by Georges Clemenceau. ‘Translated by 
Ernest Hunter Wright. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 396 pp. $2. 

.An English translation of speeches and ar- 
ticles by the French Premier on the origin and 
progress of the war. The reader may gain from 
this book a clear insight into the uncompromising 
patriotism of this devoted son of France. 


How France Is Governed. By Raymond 
Poincaré. Robert M. McBride & Co. 336 pp. $2. 


A serviceable English translation of President 
Poincaré’s careful analysis of French govern- 
ment—a work not unlike, in method of treatment, 
President Wilson’s more comprehensive treatise 
on “The State.” 


The New Ameriea. By Frank Dilnot. Mac- 


millan. 145 pp. $1.25. 

An Englishman’s impressions of life in Amer- 
ica during 1917 and 1918. Mr. Dilnot’s sketches 
are unaffected, appreciative and good-humored. 
Mr. Dilnot is a prominent English journalist who 
for two’ years thas represented the London 
Chronicle in the United States, rendering valua- 
ble service to both countries. 


America’s Day. By Ignatius Phayre. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 425 pp. $2. 

Another Englishman who, like Mr. Dilnot, is 
generous and well-disposed towards Americans 
and American institutions, and has thought it 
worth while to write a somewhat elaborate com- 
ment on the course of the United States during 


the three years preceding our entrance into the 
war. His statement of the reasons which for a 
time kept the United States out of the war is 
both fair and intelligent, and fully answers many 
of the questions that have been samme by the 
author’s countrymen. 


America and Britain. By Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin. E. P. Dutton & Co. 221 pp. $2. 


Professor McLaughlin, who is head of the De- 
partment of History at Chicago University, de- 
livered a series of addresses before representa- 
tive British audiences during the war, with the 
intention of promoting a more thorough under- 
standing between the British and American peo- 
ples. As a historical student, Professor Mc- 
Laughlin treated in these addresses of the his- 
torical connection and the causes of dissension 
between the two kindred nations. Although the 
substance of these addresses was prepared for 
British consumption, Americans will find the dis- 
cussion profitable, especially in view of the League 
of Nations proposal. 


Shaking Hands With England. By Charles 
Hanson Towne. G. H. Doran Co. 119 pp. $1. 


Mr. Towne, who is editor of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, was one of a group of editors of periodicals 
and newspapers who visited Great Britain and 
the war fronts in France during the months of 
September and October. His book is the more 
charming because it is not formal or statistical, 
but frankly sentimental. Mr. Towne’s intense 
interest in people, and his sympathetic perception 
give him a power of true insight that lends es- 
sential value to what seems a very dashing and 
unpretentious little volume. There is a quality 
of fine appreciation in all that Mr. Towne writes, 
concerning the spirit he found animating the ef- 
forts of the British people in the final weeks of 
the great struggle. His cordial goodwill toward 
England is like that of Philip Gibbs toward 
America. 


Ten Years Near the German Frontier. By 
Maurice Francis Egan. George H. Doran Co. 
364 pp. Ill. $3. 


Our former Minister to Denmark had unusual 
opportunities for studying the ramifications of 
Prussian politics in a country that would un- 
doubtedly have been absorbed by the German 
Empire, sooner or later, if the Central Powers 
had not gone down to defeat in 1918. Mr. Egan 
used his eyes and ears to good purpose in the dec- 
ades of his diplomatic experience in Denmark, 
and the present volume sums up vividly not only 
what he learned about German policies and ac- 
tivities during that period, but also important 
diplomatic developments, including the purchase 
by the United States of the Danish West Indies. 
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A Bulwark Against Germany. By Bogumil 
Vosnjak. Fleming H. Revell Co. 283 pp. $1.50. 

This volume describes the fight made by the 
Slovenes, the western branch of the Jugo-Slavs, 
for national existence. There are about a million 
and a half of these people, and they live in the 
region extending from the Adriatic coast, about 
Trieste and Istria, eastward. In the differences 
that have arisen between this branch of the Jugo- 
Slavs and the Italians, the author of this book 
maintains that a solution should be reached 
through the holding of a plebiscite, under the 
authority of the United States Army. His book 
gives much useful information relating to the 
historical, political, social, and economic evolu- 
tion of the Slovenes. 


The Vision for Which We Fought. By 
A. M. Simons. The Macmillan Co. 197 pp. $1.50. 

One of the first books to be published in Amer- 
ica on the subject of reconstruction. The author 
is not so much interested in advocating a par- 
ticular program as in setting forth certain of 
the problems that war has created, and indicat- 
ing the means elvolved during the war for their 
solution. He suggests only those changes that, 
in his opinion, have grown naturally out of the 
methods of fighting the war. These are some of 
the topics with which he deals: “Growing Power 
of Labor,” “Women and the War,” “The Farm 
in War,” “What War Taught the Schools,” and 
“A Positive League of Nations.” 


“Dear Folks at Home.” By Corporal Kem- 


per F. Cowing. Edited by Lieutenant Courtney — 


Ryley Cooper. 288 pp. Ill. $2. 

This record of the work of the United States 
Marines in France is made up of letters written 
from _ battlefield by members of the corps to 

their relatives at 
home. Many months 
ago Marine Head- 
quarters began the 
collection of such 
letters ,and the best 
of them are _ in- 
cluded in the pres- 
ent volume. All 
the activities of 
the Marines, 
from their 
training and 
voyage over- 
seas to the glo- 
ious fighting at 


ONE OF THE UNITED STATES MARINES WRITING HOME 


(As pictured by —_—— Dennis, himself a member of 
the Corps) 
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Belleau Wood and Ch&ateau-Thierry, are fully 
related in these letters. Their very simplicity 
and directness of narration make them far more 
readable than a more formal and detached ac- 
count might be. 


Living Bayonets. By Coningsby Dawson. 
John Lane Co. 221 pp. $1.25. 

Lieutenant Dawson, author of “Carry On,” 
“The Glory of the Trenches” and other volumes 
of war experience tells in this little book the 
story of the last year and half of fighting. This 
is in the form of selections from letters written 
by Lieutenant Dawson to members of his family. 
These letters take up the narrative at the point 
where the correspondence printed in “Carry On” 
laid it down, that is, immediately after America’s 
entry into the war. The readers of “Carry On” 
have expressed a desire that further installments 
of this correspondence be given to the public. 


Pushing Water. By Eric Dawson. 
Lane Co. 123 pp. Ill. $1. 

The author of this modest narrative was con- 
nected with that branch of the British naval 
service which is sometimes referred to as the 
mosquito fleet, sometimes as the Auxiliary Patrol. 
He is himself a Canadian, and the boats on 
which he lived for many months were auxiliary 
motor boats, otherwise known as “movies,” which 
were built in New Jersey. Many Americans 
knew about the building of these motor boats, 
but few have ever read anything of their ad- 
venturous history in the patrol service under the 
British Admiralty. Lieutenant Dawson communi- 
cates many facts regarding this phase of warfare 
which, prior to November 11, last, were under 
the seal of secrecy. 


John 


Submarine and Anti-Submarine. 
Henry Newbolt. Longmans, Green & Co. 
pp. Ill. $2.25. 

From the British standpoint, what now remains 
to be told of the submarine campaign, is natural- 
ly concerned mainly with the efforts, more or 
less successful, to put the submarine out of busi- 
ness. Sir Henry Newbolt describes these efforts 
in detail, and in addition shows how the sub- 
marine itself was employed by the British Navy 
in the Baltic and in the Dardanelles. He also 
traces the evolution of the undersea boat from 
its beginnings, showing that among all modern 
peoples the Germans have had least to do with 
its invention and development. 


By Sir 
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The Naval Reserve. 
ter. Henry Holt & Co. 167 pp. Ill. $1.35. 

The Naval Reserve, as one of the volunteer 
organizations for preparedness and war efficiency, 
was early in the field. This book tells the story 
of the organization—its origin, personnel, camps, 
training, welfare work, and achievements. The 
fact that the book is very largely anecdotal arises 
from the author’s extensive contact with Naval 
Reserve officers and men. 


By Frank Hunter Pot- 


The Vanguard of American Volunteers. By 
Edwin W.* Morse. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 281 
pp. $1.50. 

Some of the pioneer Americans whose doings 
are recorded in this volume were fighters in the 
air or members of the Foreign Legion, while oth- 
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ers were in humanitarian service. All of them 
were active in the period between August, 1914, 
and April, 1917, and of those who were not killed, 
all continued to serve under the Stars and Stripes 
after the United States had definitely entered the 


war. There are chapters on Alan Seeger, Will- 
iam Thaw, Victor Chapman, Edmond Genet and 
Major Lufbery, but the service of less conspicu- 
ous Americans who volunteered in the Ambu- 
lance Corps and in other activities is not ignored. 





AVIATION IN WAR AND PEACE 


Georges Guynemer, Knight of the Air. By 
Henry Bordeaux. Yale University Press. 247 
pp. Ill. $1.60. 


This volume unites the thrilling narrative of 
Guynemer’s wonderful work in the air to a 
clever and illuminating character sketch of the 
man, with a description of those endearing quali- 
ties that have made their possessor a hero to men 
of other nations than his own. The translation 
from the French has been made by Louise Morgan 
Sill, and an introduction, dated June 27, 1918, 
was written by Theodore Roosevelt in the form 
of a letter to the author. 


Official Aero. Blue Book and Directory. 
1919. .202 pp. Ill. $5. 


Quite apart from the brilliant services of avia- 
tion in the Great War, aerial transportation is 
beginning to play a significant part in the arts 
of peace. The United States now has at least 
one aerial mail route that has been operated for 
months on schedule time without regard to the 
weather. An airplane has carried as many as 
fifty passengers, and a British general has flown 
from Africa to India. Nobody doubts that with- 
in a very short time a transatlantic flight will be 
an accomplished fact. These and other signs of 
the new day in aeronautics have stimulated the 
compilation and publication of the first “Aero 
Blue Book,” which is really a textbook of aerial 
transportation, as thus far developed, together 
with a directory of aeronautic organizations. The 
illustrations are remarkably good, notably the 


reproductions of photographs taken from air- 
planes. The mapping of the various airways 
thus far projected in this country is one of the 
striking features of the book. 


The A. B. C. of Aviation. By Captain Victor 
W. Pagé. The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company. 33 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

This is a non-technical illustrated manual of 
aeronautical engineering, prepared by a well- 
known authority who has had much practical ex- 
perience as an instructor at United States flying 
schools. It answers questions about modern air- 
craft and their operation which are most likely 
to be asked by the student and mechanic. 


Aeroplanes and Aero Engines. By “Avion.” 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 158 pp. 
$1. 

A briefer handbook, to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the study of flight, and written from the 
standpoint of the British aviator. 


Airplane Characteristics. By Frederick 
Bedell. Ithaca: Taylor and Company. 123 pp. 
Ill. $1.60. 

The author of this brief manual of the air- 
plane is Professor of Physics in Cornell Univer- 
sity, and is a member of the Aeronautical So- 
ciety of America. A supplementary section of the 
work is now in preparation, and is expected to 
be issued during the current year. 





THE TUMULT IN RUSSIA 


Yashka. By Maria Botchkareva. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 340 pp: Ill. $2. 


In this book the commander of the famous 
Russian Women’s Battalion of Death gives an ac- 
count of her life as peasant, army officer and 
exile. The story was written out by Mr. Isaac 
Don Levine, who had it in Russian from Botchka- 
reva herself. As now completed and published, it 
differs in material points from the numerous pub- 


- lished tales and interviews that have appeared 


from time to time in newspapers. Mr. Levine 
attributes this fact in part to the ignorance of 
the Russian language among the English and 
American correspondents in Russia and partly 
to Botchkareva’s own reluctance to take strangers 
into her confidence. Apart from the narrative 
of her personal adventures, her book is important 
as perhaps the first to disclose to American read- 
ers the real attitude of the Russian Army towards 
the Revolution in 1917. 


From Czar to Bolshevik. By E. P. Stebbing. 
The John Lane Co. 313 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

The author of this work gives an account of a 
visit to Russia made in 1917, immediately after 
the Revolution. He summarizes thé events that 
led up to the fall of the provisional government 
in November of that year, and gives a somewhat 
detailed account of the social and economic 
changes that took place, especially in Petrograd. 
One of his chief reasons, however, for going to 
Russia was to study the great forest tract on 
the Vichegda—a region almost unknown in Amer- 
ica, but having tremendous possibilities as a 
source of timber. 


War and Revolution in Russia, 1914-1917. 


By General Basil Gourko, Macmillan. 420 pp. 
Ill $4. 


In this volume we have a war narrative writ- 
ten by one of the actual commanders. The author 
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was chief of the Russian General Staff from No- 
vember, 1916, to March, 1917, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Western Armies from March to 
June, 1917. The first half of the book describes 
the fighting in East Prussia, Poland, and Galicia. 
The second half gives a Russian General’s im- 
pression of the kaleidoscopic changes that took 
place in Petrograd after the March revolution. 
The author relates his own conflict with his gov- 
ernment, his subsequent arrest and imprisonment, 
and, finally, his departure to England. 


Russia’s Agony. By Robert Wilton. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 357 pp. Ill. $5. 

Mr. Robert Wilton, the correspondent of the 
London Times at Petrograd during the eventful 
year 1917, attempts to give in this volume a com- 
prehensive account of modern Russian history 
from the inside. Having lived from boyhood 
amongst the Russian people, he is perhaps as 
well qualified to describe the developments of the 
past two years as any non-Russian observer 
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would be. That part of his book which will be 
scanned with the greatest interest, we imagine, is 
the section dealing with Bolshevism, a system that 
he describes as essentially undemocratic, involving 
the forcible subversion of the laws and covenants 
upon which human society has been established. 
Believing that Bolshevism is neither Russian nor 
national, Mr. Wilton looks for its overthrow and 
the restoration of a united Russia. 


Russian Revolution Aspects. By Robert 
Crozier Long. E. P. Dutton & Co. 294 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Long served during 1917 as Russian cor- 
respondent of the American Associated Press. In 
the present volume he gives a narrative of the 
principal events connected with the Revolution. 
Like Mr. Wilton, he refuses to despair of Rus- 
sia’s ultimate fate, although he makes no effort 
to minimize the seriousness of her present sit- 
uation. His book is chiefly interesting for its pen 
pictures of Kerensky, ,Korniloff, Lvoff, and other 
commanding figures of the revolutionary era, 





BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, AND HISTORY 


The Book of Lincoln. Compiled by Mary 
Wright-Davis. George H. Doran Company. 


399 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

In the ever-expanding Lincoln literature of 
our time we have ceased to look for original 
contributions. From now on the printed books 
about Lincoln that are likely to meet with the 
readiest acceptance are those that bring together 
between two covers the best that has been writ- 
ten and spoken concerning the martyr President 
in the years that have passed. One of the chief 
merits of “The Book of Lincoln” is the fact that 
it is just what it purports to be—a compilation. 
Mrs. Davis has drawn on practically all the 
poetic tributes to Lincoln that the English-speak- 
ing world has ever read, and upon many that 
have never been before been dignified by general 
circulation. These are now brought together for 
the first time in a single volume. In addition, a 
few of Lincoln’s own utterances are included, to- 
gether with an extremely interesting chapter on 
the Lincoln genealogy and family tree and a 
chronology of the President’s life. 


Colonel John Scott, of Long Island. By 
Wilbur C. Abbott. New Haven: Yale University 


Press. 93 pp. $1.25. 

The American boy with a keen appetite for 
“pirate” literature need not be limited to the tales 
of Captain Kidd. In our colonial records are 
related the misdeeds of more than one adventurer 
whose wickedness is enough to satisfy the most 
exacting demands of the juvenile reader. The 
true stories of these gentry, as they have been 
developed by historical scholars, are found to be 
quite as wonderful as any of the tales that De- 
foe invented. Colonel John Scott, of Long Island, 
who is described by Professor Abbott, of Yale, 
as “a very real man and one of the most pic- 
turesque and far-wandering scoundrels of his 
kind,” figured in the New York records of the 


latter half of the seventeenth century. Professor 
Abbott gives us the verified account of this 
marauder’s various transgressions, and we are 
assured that his narrative is historically accurate, 
since it has the endorsement of Professor J. 
Franklin Jameson and the Society of Colonial 
Wars of the State of New York. 


Memoirs of Sir Andrew Melvill. Translated 
from the French, and the Wars of the Seven- 
teenth Century by Torick Ameer-Ali. The John 
Lane Company. 297 pp. $3. 

This is the story of a Scotch soldier who fought 
in the seventeenth century on the fields of Ypres, 
Arras, Lens, Armentiéres, and Dixmude. Oddly 
enough, these memoirs were written in French, 
and for more than two aundred years have re- 
mained virtually buried, so far as the British 
public was concerned. They are now, for the 
first time, translated into English. Their pages 
are crowded with thrilling adventure and mili- 
tary detail. 


Fighting the Spoilsmen. By William Dud- 
ley Foulke. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 348 pp. $2. 

No living Americar is in better position than © 
Mr. Foulke to write .he history of the Civil 
Service Reform movement in the United States, 
from the standpoint of a participant in the re- 
form campaign. This volume, however, is not 
a formal history, but a record of personal remi- 
niscence by a life-long champion of the reform. 
Mr. Foulke has known personally every promi- 
nent advocate of Civil Service Reform from the 
Grant Administration to that of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Moreover, he has had a hand in trans- 
lating into practise and custom the ideals of the 
reformers. He served as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner under Roosevelt and is familiar both with 
the obstacles to the enforcement of the law and 
with the actual progress that has been made. 
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BOOKS ABOUT HOME-MAKING 


“Love makes home a gracious court, 
« There let the world’s rude hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port.” 


T is the desire of every womarly woman to 

have a_ beautiful and comfortable home. 
How to have one with the least wear and tear 
of physical and mental energy, Mrs. Mary Pat- 
tison tells in her volume of 300 pages, “The Busi- 
ness of Home Management.”* No woman who 
has absorbed the advice given in this book could 
possibly make a failure of her home. Mrs. Pat- 
tison does her own housework and writes from 
actual experience with domestic machinery. The 
progressive theories of her book are the result 
largely of the work done in a household experi- 
ment station at Colonia, New Jersey, conducted 
by a group of American women who were anxi- 
ous to improve the standard of the American 
home. The book considers successively, ‘The 
Practical Home,” “The Personal Home,” “The 
Progressive Home.” A list is given of specially 
approved and tested household apparatus. Mrs. 
Pattison was formerly president of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Thrift is the ground-soil of the home. “The 
Art of Saving,’ a little book of maxims and 
rules to inculcate the habit and make saving 
easy, has been prepared by Harvey A. Blodgett. 
It is an especially good book for the home-makers’ 
library, as it explains so many puzzling questions 
in regard to banking and investments that often 
trouble women-who manage their own affairs. 

Latterly large numbers of women have been 
taking ‘up home dressmaking. Those who wish 
a handy, condensed guide to the different proc- 
esses will find it in an illustrated book, “The 
Dress You Wear,’® by Mary Jane Rhoe. The 
chapters are arranged fer use in advanced classes 
in dressmaking as well as privately in the home. 
The cuts show ail the different stitches, pockets, 
cord-covering, flat shirring, smocking, eyelets, 
buttonholes, ete., and clear directions are given 
as to choice of materials and alteration of pat- 
cerns. 

Martha Van Rensselaer, Flora Rose, and 
Helen Canon, of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, New York College of Agriculture, have 
prepared a most comprehensive book for house- 
keepers who live in, the country—“The Manual 
of Home-Making.’* It tells practically every- 
thing the rural home-maker wants to know. 
There are plans for building and remodeling 
houses and outbuildings, the newest and most 
tasteful designs for furniture and house furnish- 
ings, directions for heating and lighting, plans 
for labor-saving kitchens and laundries, chapters 
on dressmaking and millinery, cookery and food 
preservation, etc. All the chapters are profusely 
illustrated with drawings and photographs. The 
country housewife is well equipped for her tasks 
if she possesses this volume. 





1The Business of Home Management. By Mary Pat- 
tison. McBride. 210 pp. $2. 

*The Art of Saving. By Harvey A. Blodgett. St. 
Paul: Blodgett Co. 80 pp. 

8The Dress You Wear. Pad Mary Jane Rhoe. Put- 
man. 173 pp. Ill. $1.5 

4A Manual of Home- i By M. Van Rensselear, 
F. Rose and H. Canon. Macmillan. 661 pp. $2.50. 


Home Nursing 


To-day women cannot afford to be helpless 
when they are facing sickness in the home. Effi- 
ciency is the keynote of the modern world and the 
wife and mother must understand the care of 
the sick. A “Text-Book of Home Nursing,” by 
Eveleen Harrison (second edition), gives all the 
latest knowledge on the science of nursing as it 
can be undertaken in the home. 

Another excellent manual on this subject is a 
condensed text-book for trained attendants, 
“Practical Home Nursing,’”® by Louise Henderson, 
R. N. The author is Director of Trained At- 
tendant Classes at the Ballard School, Central 
Branch Y. W. C. A., of New York. Students of 
practical nursing will find this volume contains 
practically everything necessary for their course 
of study. 

An eighth edition of “Accidents and Emergen- 
cies,”” by Charles W. Dulles, M. D., shows the 
great demand for this useful work. Every per- 
son, young and old, should be familfar with the 
suggestions of this volume. Many lives might 
be saved if the manual were used as a text- 
book in the public schools. 


How to Keep Children Happy in the Home 


A most useful book tor young mothers, “Games 
for Children’s Development,’”*® has been prepared 
by Hilda Wrightson, a teacher who has had 
long experience in training both normal and sub- 
normal children. ‘Teachers of classes of defec- 
tives will find this volume very helpful, also those 
who have the care of fretful, nervous children. 
Some of the games are very simple and adapted 
to the sub-normal mind; others are for the aver- 
age bright child. All are planned to develop 
coérdination and attention, manners, morals, self- 
control, altruism and patience. The introduction 
is by Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D. 

Mrs. Alice Herts Heniger says in her book, 
“The Kingdom of the Child,’® that whenever she 
watches a group of children at play and sees how 
“universally they pretend to be someone else,” 
she marvels that the life of “make believe” has 
been so little studied and so meagerly applied to 
the education and development of children. Sev- 
eral years ago Mrs. Heniger originated “The 
Children’s Educational Theater.” In this book 
she tells of her dramatic work with children and 
how teachers and parents can utilize their 
dramatic instincts to bring out self-expression 
and promote the creative faculty. In the intro- 
duction, Dr. G. Stanley Hall asks for the installa- 
tion of the Children’s Theater in a building fully 
equipped for the purpose of developing the unique 
and neglected type of culture, which the “dra- 
matic instinct, one of the most deep and funda- 
mental in all human nature, needs.” 





5Text-Book of Home Nursing. By Everett Harrison. 
Macmillan. 193 pp. $1.10 

6Practical Home Nursing. By Louise Henderson, R. 
N. Macmillan. 224 pp. $1.50. 

TAccidents and Emergencies. By Charles W. Dulles, 
M. D. Philadelphia: Blakiston. 153 pp. Ill. $1. 

8Games for Children’s Development. By = Wright- 
son. Prospect Press. 239 pp. Ill. $1.5 

°The Kingdom of the Child. By Alice Herts Heniger. 
Dutton. 173 pp. Ill. $1.50. 
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RECENT VERSE 


Angela Morgan, Poet and Humanist 


~ practically all the poetry that has been 
written by Angela Morgan, there is clear 
vision of a new social order. Throughout her 
published works there is voiced continually the 
prophecy of the triumph of new moral values in 
the century now begun. While the public is fa- 
miliar with Miss Morgan’s poetry, very little is 
generally known of 
the richness of her 
life and the conditions 
that have fostered her 
particular type of hu- 
manistic writing. She 
combines in one per- 
sonality the qualities 
of. poet, prophet, mys- 
tic, and_ reformer. 
Born of New Eng- 
land parents who re- 
moved to the Middle 
West when she was a 
child, she had oppor- 
tunities for wide ob- 
servation. Early in 
her youth she entered 
upon a career of jour- 
nalism and sought the 
fundamental facts of 
human _ experience, 
visited police courts 
and jails, the slums 
of large cities, saw 
the unending stream 
of the miserable, came 
into actual contact 
with the so-called lower strata of society. 

Her father and mother were students of poets, 
seers and philosophers. The fruits of her eager 
listening in childhood to discussions of Shakes- 
peare, Browning, Emerson and Swedenborg are 
found in the poems of philosophical breadth and 
profound thought and aspiration that character- 
ize her work. She has produced four volumes 
of verse and a quantity of fiction and other writ- 
ing. The books are: “The Hour Has Struck,” 
“Utterance and Other Poems,” “The Imprisoned 
Splendor” and “Forward, March!’”* Her poems 
most widely quoted and copied include “Hail 
Man”—perhaps her finest work—published in the 
New York Times on New Year’s Day; “Work, 
A Song of Triumph,” originally published in the 
Outlook; “The Battle Cry of The Mothers,” wide- 
ly circulated by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie,. and 
“God Prays,” which won a prize offered by the 
Poetry Sotiety of America. 

Because of the rapid movement of life at the 
present time, the social ferment and the problems 
of reconstruction to be solved, Angela Morgan, 
with her bold, dynamic appeal for social reform, 
deserves more than any other woman poet the 
title of the “poet of the times.” At present Miss 
Morgan lives in New York. She has traveled 
extensively and given readings from her own 
poems and lectures on the poets of the day and 
has been extremely successful at Chautauqua as 
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1Forward, March! By Angela Morgan. Lane. 102 
pp. $1.25. _ 


a reader and interpreter of poetry. As one of the 
delegates to the First International Congress of 
Women at The Hague, she read for the first 
time her stirring “Battle Cry of the Mothers.” 
Unfortunately Miss Morgan’s photographs do not 
fairly represent her personal appearance. She 
is of the Greek type, and of commanding height, 
dark, with glowing eyes and finely modeled fea- 
tures. 
A Semitic Undercurrent 


The reactions of Russian Jews who grew up 
under the old Russian régime hedged about by 
Jewish orthodoxy, suddenly liberated to the free- 
dom of America, are expressed in an increasing 
number of books of verse. The most impressive 
and virile among those of recent publication is 
“The Family Album,” by Alter Brody, a young 
Russian-Jewish poet, who came here when he 
was a half-grown boy and grew up in New 
York. His poems have brilliant promise, orig- 
inality and sincerity; they are vital, pungent im- 
pressions of his new country together with memo- 
ries of Russia, in particular of his native vil- 
lage, Kartushkiya-Beroza— 


a Lithuanian village on a twig of the 
Vistula. 

Kartushkiya-Beroza (what a sweet name— 

Beroza is the Russian for.birch trees). 


He writes free verse that has the sensitivity of 
the most delicate rhymed lyricism; also it has 
detachment, a curious cold passion, a realism that 
probes beyond facts into the ultimate. Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer says in the preface—an admira- 
ble piece of criticism—that the unifying note 
of the book is its “definitely Semitic undertone,” 
and comments that Mr. Brody’s poem, “Neuro- 
logical Institute,” is a “Spoon River Anthology of 
the East Side.” 

“The Ghetto,”*® by Lola Ridge, another product 
of Semitic genius, astonishes on first reading 
with poems that explode like sky rockets and 
dazzle the comprehension with fiery word-show- 
ers. The very redundancy of these pictures of the 
East Side helps their art. Villon poured no more 
acrid draught into the cup of poesy than “Bow- 
ery Afternoon.” Certain other poems—“Manhat- 
tan,” “Broadway,” “Promenade’—leave magical 
pictures in the mind; they are torrential impres- 
sions fusing at white heat with language. Most 
of the poems are in free verse. 

“First Offering,‘ by Samuel Roth, is of differ- 
ent movement and content. . The volume con- 
tains lyrics and sonnets, the latter having in the 
main that primal requisite of a work of art— 
magnitude. They are not intimate in tone. Some 
are like marble urns shaped to enshrine divine 
austerities. Love is—in them—the incarnation 
of the “majestic calm of the earth. The other 
poems are not as successful as the sonnets with 
the exception of “A Song of Earth,” which is 
written in free verse. 
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Jean Starr Untermeyer, the talented wife of 
Louis Untermeyer, writes of her own personal ex- 
periences with life in “Growing Pains.’ This 
slender volume contains both satisfactory achieve- 
ment and brilliant promise. Several of the 
poems are introspective; others are filled with 
maternal tenderness and longing. “Clay Hills” 
and “Deliverance” are exceptional in their knowl- 
edge and truth. The greater part of Mrs, Unter- 
meyer’s work is in free verse. 


Echoes of the Cavalier Poets 


In “Airs and Ballads,’” by a young man from 
Oklahoma, John McClure, there are many ca- 
dences that bring to mind the mellifluous music 
of Herrick, Suckling and Lovelace. Some of the 
best lyrics of modern verse are in this volume. 

“Songs of a Miner,’* by James Welsh, have 
the bird-like quality of the Elizabethan songs. 
The author was born in 1880, in the mining vil- 
lage of Haywood in the Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shire, and grew up a miner’s child. In_ his 
twelfth year he left school and went to work in 
the coal mine, where he has worked all his life 
until two years ago. Yet but seldom does he 
write of the mine; he sings of fields and biack- 
birds, of summer and fey youth. His verse came, 
he says, as the throstle’s songs, or as roses come, 
because he was a natural born singer. 

Robert Graves, of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
has written a volume of gay little poems, “Fairies 
and Fusiliers.”* In it are many charming, buoy- 
ant bits of verse that will cling in memory. 
John Masefield tells the story that Graves was 
picked up for dead on the battlefield. He heard 
the stretcher bearers say he was dead, and he 
called out: “I’m not dead, I’m d d if I'll die.” 
And he didn’t. He wrote a poem about it. 

“Chamber Music,’” by James Joyce, author of 
“Dubliners” and the remarkable play “Exiles,” 
offers a lyric sequence of exceeding melodic 
beauty. In “Before Dawn,’”® a third volume of 
poems by Irene Rutherford McLeod, there are 
many beautiful lyrics and a remarkable sonnet 
sequence. Stella Benson, author of charming 
stories, has in “Twenty” very good verse with a 
certain spaciousness of thought that is satisfying. 
Cale Young Rice lifts the mind to high levels of 
beauty and faith in “Songs to A. H. R.”* There 
is much music in these poems—a continual mur- 
mur of the sea heard afar off droning on shingly 
bars. 

For the most part im traditional measured form 
the youthful poets of ninety-six colleges have 
contributed their poesy to “Poets of the Future,’” 
a college anthology. Through the poems one 
feels the intense reaction of the undergraduates 
to the war and the downfall of autocracy. Cor- 
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poral Francis F. Hogan, whose poem “Fulfilled,” 
is included in this anthology, was killed in the 
Battle of the Meuse. 

Edward F. Garesché, author of “War Moth- 
ers,” is editor of the Queen’s Work. He has 
published two collections of verse previously. Of 
late he has been much interested in war service 
throughout the country. In his last book there 
are nine poems, memorials to Joyce Kilmer, 
tributes of Our Lady, Jeanne d’Arc, and to the 
many mothers who have lost their sons on the 
battlefield. 

No memorial to the British war poets would 
be complete without high tribute to Lieutenant 
E. A. Mackintosh, late of the Seaforth High- 
landers. His Last volume, “War the Liberator and 
Other Poems,’ is a worthy successor to the earlier 
one, “A Highland Regiment.” Coningsby Daw- 
son wrote of him: “In his death we have lost 
a poet—how fine we shall never know, for he 
died like a thrush in his first April.” And he 
adds the following bit of description of the 
poet’s personal appearance: “Alan Mackintosh 
looked the Gael the was, loose-limbed, muscu- 
lar, tall, and dark. He carried a fine head well. 
His roving eye, merry, tender, cautious, penetrat- 
ing, bold by rapid turns, epitomized the richness 
of his nature and his still rarer force of self-ex- 
pression.” He was killed in action on November 
21, 1917, on the Western Front. 

Oswald Hardy, an Englishman in official life, 
has written a tuneful book of verse, “In Greek 
Seas,”” which celebrates the beauty of nature and 
memories of inspiring travel. In “The Lyric 
Songs of the Greeks,” Walter Peterson . gives 
pleasing versions of the fragments of Sappho, 
Anacreon, Alcaeus and the minor Greek melod- 
ists, together with translations of recent finds 
from the papyrus heaps of Egypt. A short 
biographical and critical account of the poet 
precedes each group of poems. 


Magazine Verse 


The preface of William Stanley Braithwaite’s 
“Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1918,”* con- 
tains a spirited comparison of the comments of 
three poet-critics on the making of poetry. Con- 
rad Aiken is revealed as a follower of Poe, so 
far as his theories of the art of poesy are con- 
cerned. In an article in the North American Re- 
view (December, 1917), “The Mechanism of 
Poetic Inspiration,” Mr. Aiken praised the scien- 
tific analysis of poetry, but offered the contra- 
dictory suggestion of a Freudian clue fo poetic 
expression. Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim—always 
a rebel—writing in the New Republic (December, 
22, 1917) adhered to the opinion that neither poets 
nor laymen were able to grasp what poetry real- 
ly is, and later offered this definition: “Pure 
poetry is the vibrant expression of anything clear- 
ly delicate and unattached with surface senti- 
ment in the emotions of men toward themselves 
and nature.” Brian Hooker, the third poet- 
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critic, defined poetry in the Century (December, 
1917), in an article, “The Practical Use of 
Poetry,” as an art that deals with the “feel of 
actual life and so employs language not so much 
to make us understand or even imagine as to make 
us realize.” Mr. Hooker thinks that we are all 
of us living poetry so long as we are “vividly 
alive.” 

The content of the anthology has been con- 
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fined to short poems of a distinctly singing 
quality. “Sea Dreams,” by Ridgely Torrence, 
the first poem of the collection, is a very 
beautiful lyric, mystical and prophetic. Other 
poems that are especially notable include “I 
Have Had Great Pity,” by Willard. Wattles; 
“Hymn To Light,” by Edward J. O’Brien, and 
“The Eyes of Queen Esther and How They Con- 
quered King Ahasuerus,” by Vachel Lindsay. 





FOREIGN AND AMERICAN NOVELS 
AND SHORT STORIES 


SERIES of volumes called the “Library of 
French Fiction” have been translated in 
order to put into circulation in this country the 
best French novels that treat of the life of Paris 
and of the different provinces—books in which 
all the types of men and women peculiar to 
France and her manifold social life and manners 
are depicted in masterly fashion. Now that we 
are appreciative of the spirit of France because 
of the events of the war, it is most desirable that 
the American people should know the best of the 
contemporary French novels that delineate the 
character and history of the French people. 
“Jacquou The Rebel,’* the most important and 
typical of Eugene Le Roy’s five novels, pictures 
rural life in Perigord between 1810 and 1830. It 
is a study of the oppressed, underfed peasants 
who resisted the tyranny of their overlords. In 
the vast forests of the nobility, the miserable, 
starving peasant farmers might not snare a rabbit 
for food lawfully. For the aftermath of such 
an offense, Jacquou’s father was sent to prison 
and his mother perished soon afterwards from 
the hardships of her bitter life. Jacquou became 
a rebel and finally obtained relief and better 
conditions for his community. Le Roy was born 
in Perigord, at Hautefort, in 1830. He spent the 
early part of his life in the army, fighting against 
Austria with the Italians in 1859. In the Franco- 
Prussian war he learned to know the Germans at 
first hand. Later he retired to a governmental 
position at Bordeaux, where he died in 1907. The 
translation is by Eleanor Stimson Brooks. 
“Nono,”” a peasant love story, by Gaston Roup- 
nel, gives a realistic, vivid account of the life 
of the winegrowers in the district of Burgundy. 
Its realism is that of the spirit of the earth and 
of the imperishable faith and loyalty of simple 
souls. In the overshadowing of the individual 
by the soil upon which he dwells and from which 
he draws sustenance, there is much likeness to 
Hardy’s Wessex novels. “Nono” is a simple man 
of the people and his story is that of a man with 
a single love attachment which survives toil 
and poverty, disloyalty, and the attrition of time. 
The novel is translated and edited by Barnet J. 
Beyer. 
English Novels and Short Stories 
In beautiful descriptive passages and in pro- 
found knowledge of the conflicting passions of 
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the human heart few novels equal “The Chal- 
lenge to Sirius,”* by Sheila Kaye-Smith. The set- 
ting of the story is a little pip of land, the Isle 
of Oxney, wedged between Sussex and Kent, 
a separate land rising out of the marsh with 
ground that becomes good marl, and many farms 
caught in a “web of little twisting lanes,” The 
novelist has made a careful study of the per- 
manent values gathered from _life-experience 
that offer an eternal challenge to “Sirius, symbol 
of divine indifference.” The “gatherer,” Frank 
Rainger, goes far in search of the deeper satis- 
factions of life, to London—Thackeray’s London 
—to the battlefields of the Civil War, to a pueblo 
in a remote forest of Yucatan, and back—at the 
end—to Maggie, his first sweetheart, and the 
Isle of Oxney in the Kent Marshes. The episodes 
of the war are narrated entirely from the South- 
ern point of view at the time of the conflict. 

Cynthia Stockley’s thrilling stories of South 
Africa are published under the title of one of her 
most successful tales, “Blue Aloes.”* The narra- 
tive of the secrets of this Karoo farm with its 
hedge of blue aloes, cactus, tarantulas, and 
strange voices that whisper warnings at mid- 
night will satisfy any mystery lover. “The Leo- 
pard” is a study of a woman who possessed a 
strange likeness, spiritually and physically, to the 
spotted treacherous jungle beast. “Rozanne 
Ozanne” is a weird tale of Malay voodoo magic, 
the facts of which are at least partially supported 
by scientific research. “April Folly,” while no 
less mysterious, is in lighter Vein and relieves 
the tense atmosphere of the other tales. Mrs. 
Stockley is of Irish descent but South African 
by birth. She has lived nearly all her life in 
the Free State and speaks the Boer Taal and 
several native languages. 

In “Wild Youth and Another,’® Gilbert Parker . 
has written two heart-gripping glamorous stories 
of youth, love and adventure in the Canadian 
West. The locality is but slightly disguised un- 
der the name “Askatoon.” The first is a version 
of Beauty and the Beast. Mazarine, an aged un- 
couth farmer, brings home to his ranch a beautiful 
young girl of nineteen whom he has practically 
bought by paying off the mortgage on her father’s 
home. A drama of love and jealousy and the 
blossoming of romance follow. The second story 
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is more convincing. A notorious train robber 
reforms and becomes the mayor of a western 
town. He steps down from his high place to 
do one more robbery—why, Sir Gilbert tells us 
in his inimitable style. A chivalrous young 
— figures as a leading character in both 
tales. 


A Story of the Argentine 


“Amalia,’? by José Marmol, is a romance of 
the Argentine in the time of the reign of terror 
instituted by Rosas, the Dictator. Among the 
political chiefs of the Argentine was Manuel 
Rosas, who succeeded General Lavalle as Gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires in 1835. His rule was as 
blood-red as the color he chose for his emblem 
and his sanguinary policy was directed against 
everyone who opposed either his political power 
or his personal caprices. He was defeated by the 
allied forces of his opponents in 1852 and took 
refuge on a British man-of-war. He was car- 
ried to England and lived in retirement on an 
estate he had purchased near Southampton until 
his death, March 14, 1877. Marmol’s great South 
American story has for many years been access- 
ible in German, Russian and Polish, but until 
this edition had never before appeared in 
English. It is a fine, thrilling tale, full of love, 
fighting and adventure. Amalia is one of the 
most fascinating heroines in all fiction. The 
translation is by Mary J. Serrano, the translator 
of “The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff.” 


American Fiction 


Gertrude Atherton’s splendid story of Cali- 
fornia, “The Avalanche,” is a galloping tale of 
a beautiful young woman whose life is involved 
in inexplicable mystery. She refuses to confide 
in her husband and he employs detectives to un- 
ravel the sinister skein that threatens to wreck 
his marriage. A great glowing ruby worth a 
princely ransom figures in the romance. The 
solution of the mystery drags to light the under- 
world of San Francisco as it existed several dec- 
ades ago. One regrets that Mrs. Atherton did 
not use a wider canvas and elaborate her theme. 
The dramatic power of the narrative and her 
sure craftsmanship carries the story to success, 
but it is as a short story one must consider it, 
not as a novel. 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien writes in the preface 
of his yearbook, ‘The Best Short Stories of 1918,’° 
that there has been a marked ebb in the quality 
of the short story owing to the probable pre- 
occupation of writers with the recent world 
events. He offers his selections not as master- 





1Amalia. By Mary J. Serrano. Translated from the 
Spanish of José Marmol. E. P, Dutton & Company. 
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Stokes Company. 225 pp. dos 

5The Best Short Stories of 1918. And the Yearbook 
of the American Short Story. Edited by Edward J 
gs Boston: Small, Maynard & Company, 441 
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pieces, but as the best he has been able to find. 
There are twenty stories in the collection. Their 
authors include Achmed Abdullah, Arthur John- 
son, Sinclair Lewis, Julian Street, Mary Heaton 
Vorse and Edward Venable. The greater num- 
ber of them may be characterized as “jolting 
stories.” The reader is bounced from one hum- 
mock of emotion to another until the writer with 
a final upheaval lifts him breathless to a dizzy 
climax. A pleasant exception to this type is “The 
Visit of the Master,” by Arthur Johnson. 

Three new features render the “Yearbook” for 
1918 very useful for reference purposes. There 
is an index of all short stories published in a 
selected list of volumes issued during the year, 
another index of critical articles on the short 
story, and exact volume and page references to 
the index of short stories published in American 
magazines. 

A collection of the twenty-two best stories 
written by college students, “The Best College 
Short Stories,”* is the beginning of a projected an- 
nual series of volumes which the editor, Henry T. 
Schnittkind, trusts will prove not alone a reflec- 
tion of what college students are thinking and 
dreaming but a valuable spread of background 
upon which to venture prophecies of future liter- 
ary art. “The Tomte Gubbe,” by Alma Abra- 
hamson (University of Minnesota), and “Angelé,” 
by John Sharon (Washington University) are the 
best of the collection. Miss Abrahamson has 
given a new legend to American literature, while 
the delicate, sure handling of his material by Mr. 
Sharon shows an unusual grasp upon literary art 
and the development of the power of romantic 
characterization. ‘The book contains a supple- 
mentary list of sixty-four other stories of distinc- 
tion, a symposium of fifty-nine editors of leading 
magazines and newspapers telling young authors 
how to succeed; and an autobiographic sym- 
posium by twenty-eight famous authors of short 
stories, giving an account of their struggle for 
literary fame and the means by which they at- 
tained it. 

In the “Penguin Series,” there is the first issue 
in book form of one of the finest novels of Henry 
James’s earlier period, “Gabrielle de Bergerac.” 
Also two books by Lafcadio Hearn, “Karma,’”® an 
unusual collection of beautiful stories, sketches 
and essays which have never been collected in 
book form, and Japanese Fairy Tales.”’ A fourth 
addition to the series is “Ioanthe’s Wedding,” a 
translation. of a love story by Hermann Suder- 
man, author of “The Song of Songs.” 





‘The Best College Short Stories. Edited by Henry e 
Schnittkind. Introduction by Edward J. O’Brien. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. 458 pp. $1.50. 

SGabrielle de Bergerac. Boni and Liveright. 144 
pp. $1.25. 

*Karma. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boni and Liveright. 
163 pp. $1.25. 

7Japanese Fairy Tales. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boni 
and Liveright. 160 pp. $1.25. 

8Ioanthe’s Wedding. By Herman Suderman. Boni 
and Liveright. 159 pp. $1.25. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—THE HERITAGE OF WAR 


ONG before there was even the slightest 
thought of an armistice and, in fact, 
while the fortunes of war were still against 
the Entente, the story told by the stock ticker 
(as proved by subsequent events) was one of 
complete military victory over the Central 
Empires. In the light of the market’s accu- 
rate forecast of last fall, what importance is 
to be attached to the great speculation for 
the rise that developed during the latter part 
of February, after a long period of inertia 
that prompted the financial community to 
drift into a frame of mind bordering on de- 
spondency ? 

It is true that an advance probably would 
have been justified on “technical” grounds, 
but there may be a deeper significance. In all 
likelihood, the advance in security values rep- 
resents the familiar discounting of the future 
—in this instance the prosperity that is ex- 


pected to follow the solving of the most com- 
plicated political, financial and economic 
problems that have ever confronted the great 
minds of the world. 


Prices of Materials 


Fundamentally there has been a little im- 
provement, still the substructure of business 
and finance can hardly yet be described as 
solid. The situation remains replete with 
anomalies. Wages remain high and so also 
do living costs and many of the commodities. 
The price of copper has been cut in half, yet 
this decline has failed to stimulate buying of 
any consequence. On the other hand, while 


steel and iron prices have been reduced the — 


average is still far above pre-war levels. 
There is very respectable support for the 
opinion that the major steel reductions will 
occur early in the summer. The best judg- 
ment of the trade is that heavy price-cutting 
now would not be compensated for in an 
adequate volume of business. And, at the 
same time, it would involve concessions on 
the 15,000,000 tons of business now on the 
books of the mills, which will be worked off 
by midsummer. ‘The conviction is growing 
that within three or four months materials 
entering into building, etc., together with 
labor, will have reacted sufficiently to make 
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important cuts in steel prices productive of a 
fairly large volume of business. 


The New Prosperity 


What the markets, therefore, appear to be 
discounting is a general revival of trade and 
industry by fall. In many lines shelves are 
bare. In others, there is a plethora of ma- 
terials and supplies. The next few months 
should provide the opportunity for clearing 
the decks for the next forward movement. 

The new prosperity is being pioneered by 
the rubber and motor industries. In the 
South and the Western agricultural districts 
there has never been so lavish a display of 
wealth. There are excellent roads to-day 
where only a few years ago none but the 
lightest of power-driven vehicles would have 
dared venture. And it is not stretching the 
imagination to say that in this respect the 
ground has only been scratched. Although 
the wheat-price guarantee may be economic- 
ally unsound, it will nevertheless provide a 
great stimulus to the automobile industry; 
and furthermore it will bring into more gen- 
eral use the very efficient farm tractor, the 
product of a comparatively new industry that 
is closely related to the motor-car business. 

In its broader application, this will tend 
to restore the confidence that has been so 
sorely lacking in recent months and which 
is so vitally necessary to put the nation again 
on its feet, commercially. Less will be heard 
in the next few months of the somewhat fan- 
tastic foreign trade and more of the deferred 
home requirements, which should fill the gap 
until Europe has weathered the storm of 
Bolshevism and has had time to nurse its ‘ 
sickly finances back to health. 


The Railroad Situation 


To follow the Wall Street theory of 
reasoning, one must avoid the obvious. 
Which explains why the Republican fili- 
buster, leaving the Railroad Administration 
without funds with which to meet its obli- 
gations to the carriers, did not result in 
panic. The shock lasted about fifteen min- 
utes, and “the Street” immediately began to 
reason that perhaps it was after all a blessing 

















in disguise. To the opponents of government 
control, with its attendant inefficiency (which 
has been demonstrated since the Government 
took over the roads), it represented a great 
opportunity, 

This snap judgment has subsequently been 
partially justified. It has given the nation’s 
large bankers an opportunty to play a big, 
unselfish hand, that should be of tremendous 
value in forming public opinion when the 
next Congress undertakes the task of finding 
an equitable solution of the railroad problem. 
The bankers, it was understood at the time 
of this writing, were prepared to assist the 
roads financially—and at the absolute mini- 
mum cost. The assistance of the bankers can 
be no more than a temporary expedient, as 
the amount owing the railroads on rent com- 
pensation amounts now roughly to about 
$450,000,000. 

The railroad predicament will, in the 
judgment of banking interests, be productive 
of much good. Their conviction that there 
would be an active application of facts, rather 
than theory, at the Peace Conference, is al- 
ready partially borne out. What the finan- 
cial community wants first is peace, after 
that it is willing to listen to the League of 
Nations theory. With peace once definitely 
established it will be possible for the bankers 
of the nations concerning to evolve plans for 
the correction of the existing weaknesses of 
the foreign exchange structure, which must 
be eliminated before Europe can again become 
a large customer of the United States. Busi- 
ness interests just returned from France, for 
instance, report a most deplorable condition, 
both financially and industrially. England, 
through necessity, is carefully guarding 
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against an excessive importation of materials 
and manufactures. 


The Victory Loan 


The next event of commanding importance 
on the financial calendar will be the Vic- 
tory, and final, War Loan. Treasury notes 
will be issued with a five-year maturity and 
attractive tax-exemption clauses. 

Obviously, the loan is planned to be at- 
tractive for institutional investment in the 
event the public should fail to respond as 
heroically as it has done on former occasions. 
Since the last loan the war has come to an 
end and the patriotic fervor of the masses 
has subsided appreciably. 

There is excellent authority, however, for 
the assertion that one of the strongest points 
in the campaign of publicity will be the argu- 
ment to the wage-earner and man of small 
affairs that the necessity for support on his 
part is imperative if the banks are to be left 
in a position where they can adequately pro- 
vide the finances for an expanding industrial 
and trade movement, which in turn means 
full employment for the masses. The appeal 
undoubtedly will have its effect, but some 
capable students of finance are beginning to 
wonder whether, with no curtailment in war- 
time extravagance in living and the redis- 
count privilege of the Federal banks opera- 
tive, not to overlook the extensive foreign 
financing that must be done here, instead of 
post-bellum deflation we are not likely to 
enter an era of intensive inflation such as was 
avoided during the war. It is too early yet 
to entertain definite convictions on this score. 
Yet the subject provides most interesting food 
for thought. 








SUPPLEMENTING A LIBERTY BOND 
INVESTMENT 


Having bought my quota of Liberty Bonds, I have at 
present $1200 in cash which I would like to put out at 
higher interest than the 4 per cent I receive at the bank, 
Can you recommend anything? 


If the purchase of Liberty Bonds marks the 
beginning of your investment experience, we 
hardly think it would be advisable for you to 
withdraw all of the money on deposit in the 
bank (presumably a savings bank, or a bank 
conducting a savings department) for investment 
in securities of any kind. It is always a good 
thing to have a little surplus put away for safe- 
keeping in such a place, where it is usually avail- 
able immediately to meet emergencies requiring 
ready cash. A part of your surplus, however, 





II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 





might be used to purchase a sound bond of some 
kind to yield better than 4 per cent. The logical 
step from United States Government bonds seems 
to us to be into municipal bonds, which as far as 
fundamental characteristics go are very similar 
to Government issues, since they are supported 
by the taxing power of the communities which 
issue them. Possibly you might find a good bond 
of this class in $500 denomination that would 
yield around 5 per cent. Why not take the matter 
up with some reliable investment banking house 
specializing in municipal bonds? 


MORTGAGES AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
I expect very soon to have a few thousand dollars to 
invest, and am desirous of putting it in securities that 
are safe and yield a good rate of income. I am thinking 
of dividing the money between a mortgage and muni- 
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cipal or public-utility bonds. What would you think of 


such a plan? 


We think your plan may very properly be 
approved. 

In saying this, we assume, first of all, either 
that you would make your mortgage investment 
through an experienced and unquestionably re- 
liable banker, or that you are in position to satisfy 
yourself personally about the security underlying 
the investment; and that you would employ well 
recognized principles of discrimination in the se- 
lection of the bond investments. 

As between municipal and public-utility bonds, 
our preference at this time would be the former, 
even if at some sacrifice of net income. With a 
good mortgage investment, however, yielding per- 
haps as much as 6 per cent, you would be able to 
make the average of your net income very satis- 
factory with municipal bonds of essentially con- 
servative character, and it is our opinion that, 
especially if your circumstances do not require 
a very high degree of convertibility, such a com- 
bination would be the best for you to make. 


A COMBINATION FOR GOOD YIELD 
I have had no experience in investing in securities. I 
need your advice, therefore, in the matter of an invest- 
ment of $5000. What .do you think I should buy? 


Here is one combination that might be sug- 
gested in such circumstances: 

United States Government Third Liberty Loan 
414 per cent. bonds, due in 1928. 

_ United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 

5% per cent. bonds, due in 1937. 

Chicago & Northwestern general mortgage 5 
per cent. bonds, due in 1987. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 6 per cent. 
notes, due in 1924. 

Swift & Company 6 per cent. notes, due in 
1926. 

We suggest the splitting up of your fund into 
five parts in order to get that degree of safety 
which is always afforded by minute diversifica- 
tion. 

Such a combination as this one would give you 
an average yield of net income of about 514 per 
cent., which is perhaps the maximum yield you 
ought to undertake to obtain until you have added 
considerably to your general investment experi- 
ence. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS 


I noticed in the Review or REvIEws some time ago 
that you recommend Missouri Pacific general mortgage 
4 per cent bonds as a safe investment. Do you still re+ 
gard them so, and do you consider the present a good 
time to buy them? ill you explain about how they 
are secured? Is there anything else in this class of 
securities that you would recommend? 


As you suggest, we have on a number of differ- 
ent occasions referred to the general mortgage 4 
per cent. bonds of the Missouri Pacific as being 
in our opinion a good investment of their type 
and class. However, we would not be under- 
stood as giving these bonds the rating of an al- 
together ‘high-grade, conservative investment. 
They are relatively new and unseasoned and, 
while appearing to possess some pretty strong 
equities, are not without certain essential ele- 


-come through all right. 
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ments of risk. On the reorganized Missouri 
Pacific property, these bonds are a lien junior to 
128,000,000 of underlying bonds which were un- 
disturbed in the reorganization, and also junior 
to about $47,000,000 new first refunding 5 per 
cents. 

A bond which occupies very much the same 
kind of market position as the Missouri Pacific 
general mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, but which 
seems to us to possess in some respects stronger 
security, is the issue of St. Louis & San Francisco 
prior lien 4 per cents. These are also the obli- 
gations of a reorganized company which have 
not yet become seasoned. They are selling in the 
open market almost on a par with the Missouri 
Pacific general morfgage 4 per cents. 


SAFE KEEPING OF LIBERTY BONDS 
I have, or should have, several hundred dollars’ worth 
of Liberty Bonds at the bank I patronize for safe-keep- 
ing. I have never seen the bonds, haven’t their num- 
bers, and do not possess anything to show that I am 
the owner of them. Can you recommend a better way 
of keeping bonds? 


Your bank is the best place to keep the bonds, 
but if you have paid for them outright, it would 
be a matter of simple business prudence for you 
to obtain a receipt for them, showing their de- 
nomination and indicating which of the various 
issues they represent. It would also be advisable 
for you to inform yourself about the arrangements 
at the bank for collecting the coupons as they 
become due and either sending you the proceeds 
or crediting the same to your account. 


RUSSIAN 5% PER CENTS 


I have two Russian Government 5% per cent bonds, 
due in 1926. What would you advise me to do with 
them? 


In your place we do not think we should under- 
take to do anything with them at the present 
time. Their status is, of course, an extremely 
uncertain one, but it is by no means a foregone 
conclusion as yet that they will not ultimately 
The next few months 
may bring forth some interesting developments 
in this situation. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE BONDS 
Please tell me what you think of Denver & Rio Grande 


“Refunding 5 per cent bonds as an investment and explain 


what position they occupy in the finances of the road. 


These bonds are in our opinion extremely low 
grade speculative securities entirely unsuited to 
the needs of a conservative investor. They are 
secured by blanket mortgage on the Denver & 
Rio Grande properties, and have ahead of them 
prior liens represented by closed mortgages ° 
amounting to approximately $82,000,000. They 
are senior only to an issue of 10,000,000 Adjust- 
ment Income 7 per cent. bonds due in 1932. 

As you may probably be aware the Denver & 
Rio Grande has been in the hands of receivers 
since January, 1918, and there are no immediate 
prospects for working out a satisfactory reorgani- 
zation plan. It seems improbable in other words 
that any of the road’s securities, aside from the 
underlying bonds, can be established in anything 
like a satisfactory position for a long time to 
come. 








